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This \oIume wis wrttien by Mr Lockier at'-diflerent 
periods dunng the last fifteen years of his life, and was 
m type at the date of his death, which happened at 
Rowfant on May 30, 1895 

Amongst the short biographtealj sketches there was 
included one of the late I^rd "lleiffiyson, but Mr 
lacker, shortly before his death, gave'this sketch to 
the present L^ord, who has included it m the biography 
of his illustrious father 

I have added the Appendices, for, though they relate 
to Mr Locker s great grandfather and grandfather, they 
describe traits of character as noticeable in Frederick 
Locker as ever they can have been in John or William 
Augustine Birrell. 

Lincolm’s Inn 

January 30, 1S96 



THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY FOR 
HIS BOOK 


1 HAVE printed the following pages and directed 
them to be put into the shape of a published volume 
because I am anxious (a whimsical, foolish anxiety, 
some may think , but this I cannot help) that, if any 
descendant of mine, m days far distant, sliould chance 
to inherit, or at all events to show, some portion of my 
fondness for family records however simple, for ancestral 
anecdotes however slender, he or she should find some 
thing to gratify their humour saved from the fire-grate 
and the paper mill 1 cannot trust my frail cargo of 
memones to oral tradition Could I have done so, the 
world would not have been affronted with even this 
semblance of publicity Between me and posterity 
there stands bold and erect a generation which has not 
inherited my tastes, which does not share my backward 
going thoughts. It is, indeed, a most impartial, a most 
unprejudiced generation When I point, in my library, 
to the memoir, still in manuscript, of their grandfather, 
written m the clerkly hand oft Privy Councillor no less 
eminent than the late John Wilson Croker, this genera 
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tion e>es the pages suspiciously ‘Is it Literature?’ it 
requires , and as I am unable to give the assurance it 
demands the poor memoir lenuins unread by them I 
cannot show this indifference nor could I ever have 
made such a demand, for 1 feel as if I would give up a 
good deal to know even as much of my grandfather’s 
greatgrandfather as I do of my own, who lived in Gray’s 
Inn in 1723 and nursed the scheme of producing an 
edition of Lord Bacons works, and I wish I knew 
more of my grandfather who was shipmate, corrc 
spondcnt, and friend of Nelson I am not inclined to 
insist upon the facts that the edition of Lord Bacon 
never appeared and that my grandfather was not him 
self the hero of Trafalgar 1 am well content to range 
with humble livers, provided 1 am allowed my share 
of humble memones 

However it is useless to quarrel with one’s immediate 
descendants besides I have an immense admiration 
for mine But in this little matter I cannot trust them 
they would make havoc of my hobby I liardly know 
which IS the more trying to me — their languid endur 
ance of a family story, or their inaccurate repetition 
of It 

Such being the case ray duty to that unknown and 
shadowy being my fancy depicts, who may hereafter, 
m his vojage through immcnsily, reach earths human 
shores, and for his season be fond of the things I haye 
btxn fond of and lie interested m his anccstcss for no 
iKlter reason than because the) were ancestors, presse-s 
somewhat heavd) upon me and 1 have thought it right 
before I push ofT those same shore-, to bur) for him 


THi: ALTUORS ArOIOGY' 
a little heap in some phcc ?ihtrc he rmj be likclj 
to find It 

I ha\e according! j selected from mj papers the 
following memorandt, or sketches, « Inch make no pre- 
tence to Iw of general interest Tins is a \oliinie which 
It will be found exccedinglj cas> to lease alone , an old 
book-collector like mjself thinks none the worse of a 
i olume mere!) on that account But as a lx>ok -collector 
I am able clcirl) to pcrccnc that mj host chance of 
accomplishing my purpose is to burj my treasure in 
print A well bound book mocks it Time. How few 
books are read, and >ct how the world is full of them ' 

At all events, I have now done all 1 have strength to 
do — more than most men would think worth doing at 
all But if, on some far off day, anj honest man or 
quick willed woman of my stock, either here at home 
or in some part of the world we have already left off 
calling New, should chance upon this book of mine, 
and, seeing wathin its pages a familiar name, pay Us 
pnee and carrj it home, a little interested, and be 
pleased to read it indulgently and wuh the faintest tinc- 
ture of gratitude, my cold shade (can I answer for it?) 
will be satisfied, and seek no further reward for his 
labour whilst alive. 
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Vesper aHmonuil, and m fhe face of what 1 have just 
said I will try to gather up a few of these far-away 
echoes of my vanishing Atlantis - — the old times, the 
trials, the compensations There is an excitement in 
hunting a recollection, even though it may elude us 
There is nothing more agreeable than talking about 
oneself of all luxuries, it is the most enticing and 
the cheapest May those that come after me not resent 
that I so indulged myself* There is another satis 
faction The little pleasures now looked back upon, 
seem so passing sweet— and the nunor miseries have 
become altogether amusing 

I never had a good memory It was always weak, 
and often treacherous , it is now weaker and more per 
fidious than ever 

I belie\e it iias at Greenwich Hospital, and in i8si, 
that the person whom I have known for so many years 
as myself first came into being 1 do not know this as 
a positive fact, but I accept it as the wisest people 
accept a good many things — on authority And let 
me say that I showed my sense thus early in life, and 
my appreciation of Horaces dictum, m the selection 
of my parents — 'for my father was a singularly upright 
and able man, and had considerable mental energy , 
my mother, of whom more heteafier, had a remarkable 
attractiveness 

1 have a distinct idea that as a little fellow I was 
madi. much of Tor some time I was the youngest of 
Uu. family, as Algernon was more than fnc years my 
junior There were the usual tussles o\cr Noahs Arks 
and for possession of the rocking horse. I bcheie I 
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was a crj baby and mamma’s darlmg There is a 
humbling tradition that when Edward or Ellen teased 
me I ran to my mother Whom have I to run to now? 

One of my earliest recollections is a large mezzotint 
engraving which hung m the nursery, Puch oh a Toad 
stool, after Joshua Reynolds This print was said to 
be the image of me, it is thought liVe mj daughter 
Jfaud, who IS aged three jears and a half 

I was prettj, and said what prejudiced people con 
sidered Junnj, /reahsi things, with little, eager glances , 
so much so that when I was not more than six years 
old my father, whose family geese were not swans, was 
Struck by It, and took me in the jellovr bodied ‘ charrot,' 
hung high m air, to De ViUe, the craniologist and lamp- 
maker m the Strand The sage discovered that my 
'bump of gaiety and wit’ was markedly developed 
However this may have been, I do not think any 
record is preserved of rwjbons mots But I was a prettj 
boy with an inquiring mind. I suppose it is not con 
ceited to talk thus, especial!} as all is so changed 
Past sixty, I am now a grizzled and discreet old foge} , 
moreov er, 

my bactv I alwaies h«u 
Time s ringed chonot hunjing near. 

And yonder »I1 before me Ije 
DesarCs of vaU Eternity 

And jet, perhaps because my mind may have aged 
more slowly than mj bodj, I do not alwajs exhibit 
that sobriety which is noturallj looked for in elderly 
people Perhaps this levity maj be accounted for by 
a certain ngidilj in some of my surroundings (a salutary 
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environment), but, after all, it is not much more than 
a meek protest 

When I was approaching fifty I had a more than 
usually acute attack of dyspepsia On my partial re- 
covery my aspect was more hungry than before , I had 
always been pale, but now the pallor was marked.* 
But my appearance up to the present time has not been 
repulsive, and for this I thank God | 

I mention these Inflmg details as I wish to be *an 
honest chronicler,’ and to give a correct idea and faith 
ful account of myself, and I hope that you kind people 
who have lived with me will again recognise me in these 
chapters, and not find anything incongruous between 
that which you may remember of me and that which I 
have wntten down her^ and that you will be able, as it 
were, to bind me up in my book At the same time 
I ask you to think of me as benevolently as you can, to 
make excuses for my weaknesses— physical, intellectual, 
and moral I know them well — nobody knows them 
much better than I do, and you cannot read these 
pages, and between the lines, without discovering most 
of them. Uberavi ammam tmam I speak senously 
and sorrowfully when I say— 

• Last year A16ed Tennyson, speaking of my personal appear 
ante, said 'ebat I looked Uke a famished and avancioos Jew ’ 
Now I demur to this. I confess that 1 have tried to cultivate that 
fine old gentlemanly vwc, hut entirely vridioal success. I have 
never got beyond a Umid and piUfal pars mony It is only fair 
to add that he also said that m hia poilTait by Millais, as ren 
dered by Barlows ptinl he himself nas something between ‘a 
png and a scarecrow ' Now that Is perfectly true 

+ ‘ 'Eallh after personal appearance, is the greatest blessing as 
IS,' as the barmaid said v 
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Be kind to my Remaiiu, and, oh ' defend, 

Against yont yudgmeat, your departed friend 

But to continue I was a well buitt child, and fairly 
well grown, nersous, however, and highly sensitive 
Both as child and boy I hid i cunous afiertion, from 
which mj mother and one or two other members of her 
family have suffered It generally assailed me when I 
was in repose and alon^ indoors and out — a strange 
sensation, as if invisible or ghostly wheels, or something 
like them, were rushing round or about me The sigh 
ing of the wind in the trees, the droning of bees, or any 
faint sound, lent itself to and intensified the feeling, 
whereas a boisterous bluebottle at the window pane at 
once dispelled it. 

It was an uncanny visitation it justified all my 
phantom terrors But luckily it only lasted a minute 
or two, u would come and go, and come again How 
ever, bj rousing myself and speaking aloud, or moving 
about quickly, 1 was able to exorcise the fiend At 
night It once or twice mingled with my dreams, and 
then it became a nightmare of brimstone horror It 
proved to be merely a nervous disorder, and I have 
long since outgrown it 

I had a deaded objection to ghostly rooms, or to 
passing down ill lighted passi:^es where bogies might be 
suspected of lurking, only waiting their opportunity to 
pounce out I do not remember the time when I was 
absolutely free from such tremors I always had them , 
they took substance from die japanned perforated rush 
light of my nursery, and from a hundred other things 
I had them /ast year, at dusk, m the spectral gallery at 
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Coblum I might have them now 1 could 

succubint, chapter, and call it ‘Coblinnna,’ whicli 
would suqjnse jou Yet nobody knows this ^^hy, it 
would astonish my wife! Mj childhood was embittered 
by siontw of the Press gang , I had panics that some 
day I should commit a murder and be hanj,t.d. I dare 
say most children suffer thus , but, maik > ou, my misery 
was not the crime, but the gallows 

Besides this, I suffcfcd from nervous exhaustion, 
cerebral lassitude, and a most delicate stomach I 
hardly ever dad or ate anything unusual without being 
unpleasantly remind<.d of it I inherited this infirmity 
al> inmnahtlis * it lay down with me, and w/itn 
mother rooked me, the roiked my diteomfort also J slept 
tilth it, and no sooner did I open my e^es tn the morning 
than it tvoke also At / grew this small miser) grew 
and strengtluned v.tth me, hit tt became a large one It 
was present at my baptism 

I was baptised in the drawingroom at Greenwich 
Hospilat by my godfather, Shute Barrington, Bishop 
of Durham After the ceremony (for me a novel and 
possibly exating one) the Bishop, m his usual stately "I 
manner, as has been desenbed to me, for it is beyond 
the penod of memory, presented me with a handsome 
Testament illustrated, and bound in dark blue morocco, 
gilt, and the instant it was placed before me I was 


• I hope my chJdren may not inherit this inRrmily or any of 
my regcettable defects of character We do not teaWy hale oar 
fo bles and \ices till we lecc^se ihem in our beloved offspring 
-f I am told that he was a stately h/ek personage Ii is (o him 
that D y father ded cated his LteCurts on tkf Biblt 
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incontinently sick over it In after years I well 
remember the shame of being shown this precious 
volume, and that it ever bore the disfigurement of that 
early catastrophe Thus ray introduction to the sacred 
writings was not auspicious a 

As a consequence of this feebleness I used soon to 
get weary and restless , and, it propos thereof, there is a 
tradition that when I was about five years old I was 
promised a delightful row m a wherry (the Thames 
flowed under our windows) The day for its realisation 
arrived , we took our seats, the boat put off from shore , 
but I had not been ten minutes afloat before I turned 
to my mother ‘ Mamma, why do people get tired m 
boats?* This feeling and this sort of sentiment have 
more or less troubled me through my whole life 

My father was short, clean shaved, had a neat and 
active figure, and a nose that would have satisfied 
Mr Walter Shandy himself I have a lively recollec 
tion of his bnght eyes, intelligent and homely face,* his 
blue coat and gilt buttons , also that we children were 
very distinctly afraid of him We scuttled away if he 
came into the room where we were at play, for he- was 

* There is a portrait of turn in the Painted Hall of Greenwich 
Hospital, but it IS of tn} Sunday father I wish I had one of my 
cLtr^day father The LocXers were a homely looking race 
Uncle John LocUer, who wasTciy ugly, used to say that you could 
nut widen (he mouth of a Locker without in;ury to his ears One 
day at Malta, at the dinner table, he asked a stranger, who had 
j tst landed, to take wine, expressing hl^ pleasure m seeing him 
there and his obligation in these words ' Yesterday, sir, I was 
the ugliest man in all Maltt •’ Tradition says that the man did 
not resent this speech, so 1 presttme tny uncle, with all hiS impa 
dcnce, had some social tact 
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stnct, had a quick, decided manner, and a rather unt 
able temper Though bcnetolcnt, he seemed a little 
hard. For instance, if, as any boy might, I knocked 
down a wineglass, or stumbled over a footstool, he 
would stiy, "ilh surprise, *Gint >ou navigate, sir?' 
Or, conversing with visitors he would sudd(.nly wish to 
refer to some book, and would call me to him, would 
describe its aspect, shelf, and position on that shelf 
He would go through this swiftly, clearly, succinctly, 
and then send me oR" headlong to fetch iL* I used to 
go in a. tremor, for I was short sighted, and hardly ever 
could find his book, and I dreaded the flouts which, I 
believe were as quickly forgotten by this dear Cither as 
they were hastily uttered He would sa> and do things, 
little things, which no woman would have said and done 
if she had been a roan There was very little of the 
woman in my father, but— ^nd in this respect he was 
like most women — he could not tolerate falsehood, 
cowardice, and low descent However, perhaps I may 
be unjust m all this for in John Wilson Crokers nianu 
script memoir of my father he speaks warmly of his 
perfect temper 1 know he did his best to instil into 
us a love of truth and a respect for manliness. Perhaps 
we children tned him perhaps the failure of memory 
which was so soon to overtake him, may have already 
begun 

I think ray father had a certain inability to make 
allowance for the sbortcomiti^ of those about him 

'Nor and. ihea I piopase to send my childtea on an tiiand 
and apolopse for doing so They accept the apology but they do 
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llicn be "'ll a n, ul mnriUst, ami we Vnow thit m moit 
soacijcs such |>coj Ic arc s juirc pq;s in lountl holes ; 
hut at the same time he was V agreeable I Ic 

had an alert and virsaiilc jntcJJect, an c»scniull> 
picturcs'jiic mind and eje A decidwU) pL%jful sem 
ran thtouglt his talk, and he was amused with tnflex. 
Me children, who rclucUntl) started for a walk with 
him, gcncrall) returned having mudi cnjojctl it He 
was 1 brisk walker, smi 1 well rcmcmlicr my mothers 
usual jurting injunction * Ihm*! drag the children ’ 

My father was an accomplished draughtsmnn one of 
his txrcJlcnj sktiches, the ‘Castagno d» Cento Cavalli ’ 
on Mount Llrva, made under the mllucnec of Paul 
Sandhj or Thomas Hcame, hangs m my dressing room 
at New Hasxn Court My father often quoted Johnson, 
the hnes on Lctett, and ‘Swedish Charles,’ Marlborough, 
tnd SwifL He shared the Holt Court Sages afTection 
for tea, quoting Virgil s ‘Tc sememe die, le dcccdcnte 
canebat,' as he dnnk it 

Knascs respected my father, and fools thought they 
did so. lie was scry humorous up to a certain point, 
but perhaps he had a foible which is not salucd by 
anybody — he was prone to rmprost the occasion. 
Pctliaps that was a part of his fun \Vhcn 1 was about 
twelve or fourteen years old I said something about 
something or somebody that he did not quite like, and 
he replied, with a (ouch of aspenly, ‘You should never 
jest on serious subjects.’ 'But, papa, if I dont do that, 
whit am I to jest on ? ’ • 

•Thii loses in point, *s I hare fotjouen what ihc joVe was , 
hut the imiwcssiotv of my father ■ ngt tiiy remains. 



I am ashamed to think how much nonsense I haie 
talked in my day, but 1 hope 1 have not thought non- 
sensically — that * 1 Ml ear noi motley in my brain ' 

My father corresponded with the distinguished clergy 
of his d\y Macneile, Mel\iU> Chalmers, &c. Bishops 
valued him as a lay adviser I have confidential letters 
addressed to him by Blomfield, (he Sumners, && He 
expanded in the society of intelligent elderlj bdies 
I hope nhat I have said here and in other places 
will not weaken the impression which I have endeav- 
oured to convey I am proud to have bad such 
parents 


MY FAMILY 

Rowfint, i88S 

My dear Children,—! find, from a memoir written 
by my father in the year 1823, that the family of Locker 
(said to be of foreign extraction) was seated for several 
generations at Bromley in Middlesex, where they pos 
sessed considerable property until it was forfeited by 
their devotion to the Stuart cause So late as the 
beginning of the present century the family chromcle 
records the birth of a son, Charles Edward 

Stephen Locker, my great great grandfather, and John 
Locker, his son, were barristers, commissioners of bank 
rupts, and clerks to two City companies — offices whicli 
in those days were held Iqr barristers My grandfather, 
Captain William Locker, was born in 1730, m the 
official house of Leathersellers' Hall, Great St Helen’s 
His father, the aforesaid John Locker, a man of sterhnf 
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probii) and rccoj,niNt.tl It ivas educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, and afuneard^ octupitd chambers at 
(Iraj’s Inn >ehcrt once resided Irancis llicon, and the 
ze.d and delight >\ith winch John I^icVcr there studied 
I*ord Bacon’s writings gate a Inis to Ins future life, 
for m maturer jtars he pn.|urcd a scry fine and com 
plcte edition of the philosopher’s worhs, which, at the 
time of his de-alh, was almost read) for press, llis 
jxapers pa.s.s«l into the hands of Dr Birch and Mr 
Mallet, and when, m 1765. the work appeareal, ni> 
worthy ancestor’s labours were amply achnowle*dged 
m the preface 

Mr John Locker was one of the original members 
of the Society of \nti<iuane's, and he is thus referred 
to m Johnson’s ‘Life of Adduon’ ‘It is rclatctl that 
Addison had once a design to make an English diction 
ary, and that he considered Dr Tillotson a writer of 
the scry highest authontj Tlicfe* was formerly lent 
me by Mr I ockcr, clerk of the Ixathersellers’ Compan>, 
who was eminent for curiosity and literature, a collection 
of cxample-s selected from Tillotson’s works, as Locker 
said, by Addison It came too late to be of use to me ' 
I maj say here that I am distantly connected with 
Addison on my mothers sida 

John I ockcr married Elizabeth Stillmglleet, grand 
daughter of the Bishop of Worcester, the families having 
been prcviouslj rel itcd He died m 1 760, and notices 
of him maj be found in Chalmens ‘Biographical Die 
tionary’and Nicholss ‘Literary Anecdotes'* 

About the time of John Lockers death, and indeed 
• Also in ihc D (ha laij cf Ifatioiml Bta^fhy, \ot xxxiv 
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afttrwards, m) famil) were much indebted lo Mrs John 
LoeVer » btoihet, Benjamin StiUm^fleet, ihc jiUdoaophtr 
and poet, he showed them no little kindness This 
eminent man had graduated at innit) CoUege, Cam 
bridge, and, having no profession, spent much of his 
life between Iclbrig* and Biccadih) Stdhngnci.1 was 
cunously accomplished and smgularl) agreeable He 
culinaled the society of those learned ladies, Mrs Mon 
tague, Mrs. Talbot, and Mrs Eliobtth Carter, and 
always made his appearance at thtir gatherings in a 
full suit of dark brown a wig. gilt sword, and buckles , 
also stockings 0 / a llmth j:rey, b> which last portion of 
his attire the notabU coterie csjwrcially distinguished 
him In consequence of this tecognition the wits of 
the time, perhaps rather irrevcrentlj, dubbed them the 
*Bas Bleu Club,' and it is thus that the phrase 'Blue* 
stocking' has become a cant term for learned ladies 
generally My father’s venerable friend, Hannah More, 

* Felbng is a fine place, and now bclongi to Mr Ketion 
His accomplished sisters have lalcty shown me a pane of glass 
«i Ihe window of n (onm which fjrmerljr was called the ‘North 
Patloar,' bat which is now used as a store room, cm which Iten 
jimm SlUhngfleet had scratched the following lines. They are 
addressed lo a Miss Annie (Lammy) Hames ihe clergymans 
daughter Some graceless person possibly a rival, had added ihc 
word ' Feel under StiUiogfleet s signature 


Could Laiumy look within my breasi, 

She d Snd bee image there impressed — 

In characters as lar^ht os here 
The lellersof her name appear 
And ever, like (bem shall remain 
Till time shall break nty heart in twain. 

•B Stilunofleet 
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in licr pidtl) )oulli, wryit «lui 1 ^lA^•c \)ccn toM is an 
amusing p<xn» under tins tiile 'flic wlumc ts st 
Itowfant Hcnjimin Slillingncct <!i«l in 1771, and was 
buncd m St Jimcss Churcli, wbcrc ni) fattier niscd a 
monumLnl to his mcnuir) * 

Nly grandfithr'f, \\ 1 lltam l^ker, left Merchant 
iajlors’ School to go to sta, hid fift> >enrs and more 
of acine sersicc, svas «cscfc 1 > wounded m a gallant 
fight when first lieutenant of the * I speninent (sec the 
picture, of tihich 1 ha\c a duplicstc, in Greenwich 
Hospital commemorating the MClor)) sened siilh 
Ixird Hawke in the ill starred 'Rojal George and 
also under Lord Si. \incent at Qutberoa Mlicn mj 
grandfather commanded the M^westofTe, a >outh of 
eighteen, one Horitio Nelson (s name to conjure with) 
was hts second lieutenant I Cuthlicrt. afterwards I^rd 
Collmgwood, also sened under him in the same scsseL 
Me know how Oaudio Ind looked on Hero with 
onl) \ soldier’s eje, that liked, but had a rougher task 
in hand than to dnic Iikmg to the name of lose It 
was so with my grandfather lor some time he had 
felt a sincere afTcclion for lucy, the onl) child of 
Admiral M'llliam Parry but, being devoted to lus 
profession, he had absutned from making any special 
advances However, the time came when his ship was 
paid off, and it ended b) his winning the fair Lucy for 
his wife. Her mother was the daughter of Commodore 
Charles Brown Commissioner of the Nav7 at Qiatham 
Brown had sened as commodore, second m command 
under Admiral Vernon, at the capture of Porto Bello 
(*739) It IS recorded that when the Spanish governor 
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tkftcTwwds, mj familywcie much mdLbted to Mrs. John 
Locker’s brother, lkn;amm Stillingflect, the philosopher 
and ixxjt, he shov.ed them no httlc kindness This 
eminent man had graduated at Tnnit) College, Cam 
bridge, and, ha\mg no professron, spent much of h\s 
life between rclbng*and Piccadillj Stillingflett was 
curiously accomplished and singularly agreeable. He 
cultunted the society of those learned Kdits, Mrs. Mon 
tague, Mrs Talbot, and Mis. Ehrabeth Cancr, and 
alwa)s made his appearance at their gatherings m a 
full suit of dark brown, a wig, gilt sword, and buckles, 
also stockings a/ a blunh by winch hst portion of 

hts attire the notablt cotene tsi>ecnlly distinguished 
him In consequence of this recognition the wits of 
the time, perhaps rather irrocrentl), dubl>ed them the 
'Bas Qlcti Club,' and it is thus that the phnsi. 'Blue- 
stocking' has becoinc a cant term for learned ladies 
generally My father's scncrable friend, Hannah More, 

* Fetbns is a Cuk ^scc, and now belongs to Mi KeUon 
His accomplished sisters have lately shown me a pane of glass 
In ihe window of a loom which Wmerlywas called the ‘iNorth 
Parlour, bot which is now used «s a store room, on which Ben 
jamin St tTingnecc had scratched ihe (ollnwing lines. Tliey are 
addressed to a Miss Annie (Lamniy} Barnes Ihe clergymans 
daughter Some graceless person, possibly a rival, had added the 
word Fetl under StiU ogfleets signature 

‘ Could Lammy tooW wWhnv roy bieasi., 

She d find her image there impressed — 

In characters uhnghl as here 
The letters of her naine appear 
And ever, tike than ^11 remam 
Till time shall break my heart in twain 

■R STILI.I^CFl,EeT 
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m her giddy youth, wrote what I have been told is an 
amusing poem under this title. The volume is at 
Rowfant. Benjamin Stilhngfleet died in 1771, and was 
buned in St. James’s Church, where my father raised a 
monument to his memory. 

My grandfather, Wilham Locker, left Merchant 
Taylors’ School to go to sea, had fifty years and more 
of active service, was severely Viounded tn a gallant 
fight when first lieutenant of the ‘ Experiment ’ (see the 
picture, of which 1 have a duplicate, in Greenwich 
Hospital commemorating the victory) , served with 
Lord Hawke m the iJl starred ‘Royal George,’ and 
also under Lord St Vincent at Quiberon When my 
grandfather commanded the ‘Lowestoffe,’ a youth of 
eighteen, one Horatio Nelson (a name to conjure with) 
was his second lieutenant I Cuthbert, afterwards Lord 
Collingwood, also served under him m the same vessel 
We know how Claudio had looked on Hero with 
only a soldier’s eye, that liked, but had a rougher task 
in hand than to dnve hking to the name of love It 
was so with my grandfather For some hme he had 
felt a sincere affection for Lucy, the only child of 
Admiral ^V!lllam Parry , but, being devoted to his 
profession, he had abstained from making any special 
advances However, the time came when his ship was 
paid off, and it ended by his winning the fair Lucy for 
his wife Her mother was the daughter of Commodore 
Charles Brovvn, Commissioner of the Navy at Chatham 
Brown had served as commodore, second in command 
under Admiral Vernon, at the capture of Porto Bello 
(*739) It is recorded that when the Spanish governor 
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came off to the ‘ IHmpton Couit, anil Un(!i.ri.il his • 
s»ord to Brown m totcit of submission, Brown stry 
properly dtehned to tctxuc it, saying he tits 'bnt 
seeond in command,’ and he accordingly took him in 
his teat <o Admiral Vernon, to whom the surrender 
T* t™ obstinate, and declared 

that if It had not been for the insupportable fitc of the 
commodore he neter would hate yielded, on which 
Vernon, turning to Brown, ter, handsomely presented 
the sword to hint I still possess this Spanish sword - 

1 if' r'"' ' “"“'"t'd >0 give you a lillle 

e er, e air copy of which, t presume, found ns way 

I A T would hate the proffercr con 

V”* ^ e 1*''^ Barry would seem to have been 

demure tn her letters, but as Lucy Loeker she had a 
gay and airy spirit 

177a 

Sir,~lt has given me real concern not having it in 
my ^wei to answer yon, letre, till this day, which 1, 
the first I have been able to hold a pen The favour 
able sent.^ts you entertnn of me, and your kind 
vTisVies^j^ , sincere thanks, but as 

I hlK& •' Some thc best of rartnts, ivho’s care 
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means b> which I can make them a proper return for 
their goodness Should jour wishes meet with their 
approbation, mine will undoubtedly follow , but if, on 
the contrary, they disappro\e, I must entreat jou to 
think no more of this affair Perhaps I haae*been too 
open m giving you my sentiments so freely, but I can 

not think of dccening («<r) to whom I esteem 

myself so much indebted 

I am, Sir, 

Your much obliged, humble servant 
{Thts draft is not stoned ^ 

Captain Loder 

In 179* my grandfather hoisted his flag as Commo- 
dore at the Nore, but soon afterwards, his health giving 
way, he was appointed Lieutenant Governor of Green 
wnch Hospital 

Sir John Jervis won his famous victory on February 
14 1797, and It IS interesting to us to know that, 
even on that eventful day, he found time to write the 
following letter to his old fnend — 

• Vieiory,’ Largos Bay 

Febniaty 14 1797 

My dear Locker, — I know you will be desirous of a 
line from me, and though I have not time to give you 
anythmg like detail, I cannot resist telling you that 
your tine Commodore Nelson received the swords of 
the commanders of a first rate and an eighty gun ship 
of the enemy on their respective quarterdecks. 

As you will probably see Mrs Parker, give my love 
to her, although unknown, and say ‘the junction of 
her husband [afterwards. Sit William Parker] with the 
squadron tinder his command I must ever consider the 
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I gi\e Vhe copy of a letter which Lord Nelson wrote 
to my uncle, John Ix>cker, the day after m) grand 
father’s death 

December 27, iSoa 

My dw John, — hrom my heart do I condole with 
you on the great and irreparable loss we ha>c all sus 
tamed in the death of your dear worthy father, a man 
whom to know was to lose, and those who only heard 
of him, honoured The greatest consolation to us, lus 
fnends that remain, is that he has left a character for 
honour and honesty which none of us can surpass and 
^eTy, very few attain. That the posterity of the 
righteous will prosper we arc taught to behoc, and on 
no occasion can it be more truly wnfied than from mj 
dear, much lamented fnend , and that it may be 
realised m you, your sisters and brothers, « the fervent 
prayer of, 

My dear John, 

Your abided friend, 

Nelson 

John Locker, Esq 

Also a letter to Emma Lady Hamilton 

My dear Lady Hamilton — It is now sir o clock, a 
I dread the fatigue of this day, being not in the \i 
best of spints , and bel eve me when I say that I reg 
that I am not the person to be attended u/ori at t 
funeral, for, although 1 have had my days of glory, 

I find this world so full of jealousys and envy, tha 
see but a very famt gleam of future comfort I $1 
\ come to Grosvenor Square on my return from t 
melancholy process on and hope to find in the sm 
of my friends some alleviation for the cold looks £ 
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cruel words of my enemies May God bless you, my 
dear lady, and 

Believe me, ever your unalterable 

Nelson 

Saturday morn 

My father, Edward Hawke Locker, included a graphic 
sketch of my grandfather in his 'Memoirs of Nava! 
Commanders,’ of which that good man, the late Charles 
knight, selected a portion for his ‘Half hours with the 
Best Authors ’ The sketch is excellent , it is well 
worth reading , indeed, it is literature * 

William IV and Queen Adelaide would sometimes 
come down to Greenwich Hospital, for Sunday divine 
service, if the day happened to be the anniversary of 
any important naval victory On one of these Sundays, 
perhaps about 1833, the royal party visited the Painted 
Hall, attended by that distinguished seaman, Sir 
Richard Keats, the Governor The king stopped 
before the portrait of Captain William Locker, and, 
turning to Sir Richard, said, ‘There’s the best man I 
ever knew ’ It was known that many years before, when 
the King was Prince William Henry, my grandfather had 
had the temerity to reprove him for swearing, at which 
accomplishment his Majesty was first rate, even for an 
admiral 

I say ^ain, there is no doubt my grandfather was a 
very lovable man as well as a gallant seaman 

My father was the youngest son of Captain William 
Locker He left Eton to become a clerk in the Navy 


Punted id ihe Appendix 
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Office / thence he was soon promoted to be Under- 
secretary to the Board of Control for the Affairs of 
Tnrfia, and afterwards to the Board of Naval Inquiry 
In 1804 he was appointed Ctvtl Secretary to the Fleet, 
under itdmiral Viscount Exmouth, m the East Indies, 
and thence, m the same capacity, to the Mediterranean 
In 1813 my father, in company with Lord John 
Russell (afterwards Earl Russell), made a rather memor 
able tour in Spain, of which he published an account, 
illustrated with his own excellent sketches This tour 
had a special interest, as the Peninsular War was then 
at its height , and my father was the bearer of important 
despatches from Lord WiUiam Bentinck to the Duke of 
Wellington 

In Ml), 1814, my father was charged mth another 
interesting mission, this time m K M S ‘ Cura90'i,' 
Capuin Towers, to Elba, where Napoleon had )usl 
omved from Frejus after his abdication , and he pub- 
lished m that noteworthy magazine, ‘The Plain English 
man’ (vok 111 p 475), an account of his interview with 
the ex Emperor at Porto Ferrajo.* 

Porto Ferr»jo May 8, 1SJ4. 

We had scarcely anchored when Captain Usher came 
on board from the * Undaunted,’ to welcome our arrival , 
and we wen. soon surrounded with other boats from the 
shore. After some time spent in mutual inquiries. 
Captain Usher pointed out to us Napoleon at a distance 
amusing himself in a boat, and he left us to announce 
• See «!.«> « paper in the C<ntHry far M»reh 1893 

which Admiral Sir Thomas Usher s account of Napoleon ot 
1 Iba, in which Mr E. II Ixickcr is mentioned. 
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who we were He soon returned m company with 
Colonel Niel Campbell, the British Commissioner 
appointed to attend the Emperor from Fontainebleau, 
who brought a message from the ex Emperor, inviting 
us to visit him on shore 

We landed immediately, and Colonel cfampbell 
accompanied us to the H6tel de ViUe, which serves for 
the temporary residence of Napoleon On the way he 
pointed out to us a house at a little distance which is 
fitting up as his future residence Nothing can be more 
mean and ill furnished than his present abode The 
apartment into which we were shown was small, with 
no other funuture than two or three chairs 
Count Bertrand, who stiH retains the office of Grand 
Marechal du Palais, received us with much politeness, 
and prepossessed us with his pleasing address We 
were also introduced to some of the mfenor officers of 
the Household. The Count soon quitted us to 
announce our arrival to bis impenal master, who at the 
moment was waiting m a httle room within Our 
curiosity was now raised to a degree of intensity We 
were separated by only a door from the once great 
Napoleon, the boast of France, the scourge of Europe ! 
Presently the door opened, the man entered, and, with 
a slight bow, came forward to receise us, and with much 
apparent good humour 

The Grand Marechal presented us m form, and we 
were received very graciously Napoleon inquired as 
to the length of our passage from Genoa, the name and 
force of the frigate, and asked a few other trifling ques- 
tions lie then looked towards me, as though ready to 
recene my communication. I then delivered to 
him . , 
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1 ncil I'fwcntM »o lnm a «>p) of thi- 
for the crtMtion of "hirfi fud Wen 

at I'an^ on ilic Jjrd \j«»l afJ« f>‘* drjvnttitr He 
nail n cagcfly, and I xatfljril Im roiin’enimr »jtf» 
greil ctjrjo^ny ft» tlie K^cfal *«)''!« p.t'vnl tjrnir-T hii 
eje During thii time hi* fca»wrr« Wtrajed coinnleT 
able emotion , ami wbcfi he came to that jnxw, ih 
denoted tlut the I icnth fionticr wai now to W tc 
vMtcttd '•iWhtn tlw UwtU «htch \n i^^a, he 

loolced «}» ’•nth an eiptrvMon of wnich ri]>cat 

triR 179J ¥.ilh gn-at ctnjdvaMs lie made no otlnf 
comment sufficiently loud to W aoUdde Wfidc Kijkv 
I con was thus occujncd, of course e^ay eye was fisc<l 
intcntl) ujion him. 

The acldfcii and ajipitafaiKt of Uuonajattc wefc 
ceruinlj atiraetiic, more ci[>ccuny when wt consider 
the eircumstancei under which nc iiw him lie was 
dressed in a {ibin uniform of grim fjcid mth red, 
n-aistcoat and breeches also green, with Hc»sian liools 
and spurs A sdvet cross of the W-gion of Honour 
liung at h« breast, with anothtt small Order which 1 
could not m'vVe out He is short and somewhat fat 
his height, ss he stood fscing me, ipparcnily not more 
than fisc feel fiii. or six inches Ifis hair is bhek, and 
cut quite short he «s rather liald, ond wears no 
whitVcrs. llis compkaion is a clear brown, without 
any colour in the chctls, but ihou^,)! sallow, his 
appearance is quite health) He lakes much snuP, and 
moics »ish quickness llis fcaiunu arc mcU /brmed, 
and I should call the head ahogciher handsome, if it 
Mere not too Urge for bis bod), and tbc neck it» short 
His general xsjkc; has more an air of /’on/ioftie than I 
capcctcd. There was a tranquil, scrcnii) m fiis look, 
which exhibited no traces of t!ve anxiety he must haie 
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hs present embmpm«t. and th.s also a goo 

deafw tire 

rpSrns “If har“ote .nf 

nJsortness .aS and 

s:i:’’rnTh?.rr'w 

svluch does not become a man, J^apon by 

After some pause, >’' m.lgen- 
asking for news. I gave him a P /leoarture, 
which had reached « mSbnng 

avoiding as much as possible g 

bach painful recollections. He xp oassace 

or Captam Usher s at.enUon to inm dunng hts passage 

from Fr^jus, as well as smce “^“Slo„Td to 

I stated .hi one of our embers would be allowed 

comey the Princess Pauline to 

please him exceedingly, and t anxiety 

sense of acknowledgment H 

for his Slater s recovery, whom he stated to be y 

“n“o1=o-poU of the extreme j”; ^"1 

hsh language, saying ^"^ddy. he could ne^e^ 

acquired the power of readmg it y* ^ ^ he 

mercome the harsh pronuncratioo ,„„e 

understood it when spoken H(»hberately, 

times,’ and bid me apa^lr “ f=wje„t=„c« J 

saying as I went on. Ah tha ^saUarpt-ition m 

enough,’ and immediately gave the m ^ 

I rcnch, but he added, ‘When you speak to each 
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I am soon bewildered — your words are aU confusion and 
discord to my ear / and shook his head, saying, 'Ma 
foi, c’est une langue barbare ’ 

In the course of my replies to his inquiries concern 
mg the, present state of affairs on the Continent I 
leferted more than once to the peculiar situation of the 
Neapolitan territories, and was struck with the apparent 
indifference with which he treated the subject, seeming 
disinclined to talk of Murat, about whom, independent 
of relationship, he could not but really entertain much 
interest, on account of his proximity to Elba 

After this a long silence followed, during Which he 
appeared to be lost m rcierie He then suddenly 
recollected himself, and, after speaking apart to Colonel 
Campbell for two or three minutes, he came forward 
and asked us to dine with him, which of course ife 
accepted, although we had already dispatched our 
dinner before we entered the Port It was now past six 
o’clock. Dinner was immediately serxed in an adjoin 
ing room of somewhat larger dimensions, tawdrily fitted 
up with looking-glasses &.c , and a sort of throne 
erected at one end of the apartment The guests con 
sisted of the Austrian Commissioner, Baron Koller, 
Colonel Campbell, Captain Towers, Captain Usher, 
Count Bertrand, General Drouot, and myself Tlic 
dinner was \ery good, but not in any manner remark 
able The semce was of silver made very light, being 
a part of his camp equipage The coffee service was of 
SeiTes china, and the whole was marked with the 
imperial crown and the letter 'N' beneath Buona 
pirte ate with a good appetite, almost wholly in silence, 
while the Grand Martchal was very attentive to his 
guests. IVTien the dishes were remosed, Napoleon 
began to talk freely, and put us all at our ease by the 
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Kiilincbs wilh which he engaged tn convcrsAtioii. LiLc 
all other men of tmintm abihtj, his manner was jilam 
and uiuflectcd His tmtuirics Wifre chitfl> directed to 
continental intelligence Uhtii I came to t{itak of 
Spam, hts counfenaiKC shotted much stirpfi‘>c/>n learn 
tng that herdinand VH , on returning from hn long 
captnit) tn 1 ranee, h id shown spirit enough to halt at 
Valencia, wtth^ resolution to refuse the .icttpfance of 
the ncv7 ConsJJtutJon tstahhshed by the Cortes. As he 
was accomiMuJcd by the Duke of San Carlos, lie was 
dijiibiless well informed of the democratic views of the 
LiberaUs in licit nssembl) , and 1 mentioned that 
Cieneral Llio,* on his arrival at \alcnin, hid ojienl) 
declared Ins re'solutiun to supi>ott the King in his pre 
togatue. 

Napoleon did not seem to have beard even the name 
of this olliccr, and ashed wlut 1 cunsidere-d the general 
disposition of the troops in the *^uth of Spun In 
answer to this I observed thu huhertn the S[eanish 
army liad expressed the fullest determination to supirart 
the new Constitution, bin that of course Lliu had aseer 
tamed the disposition of liis own troops before he veti 
tured to uLe the part of the King On which Jluutia 
parte renurhed th.at unless Ferdinand se*cured the irmj 
be would bring inevitable destriiciion on his 
own head, that he should conciliate no other class of 
his sub;ctts — the mass of the people were not worth 
his attention , all his power must dc]x:nd on the troops 
This observation was quite consistent with the maxim 
upon which he himself had uniformly acted, and to this 
alone he owes his extraordinary elevation He never 
seems to ha\ e looked to the people for his support , and 
Colonel Campbell told me not long since Napoleon 

* LftUly execQicd 
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expbatly avowed this maiim in answer to the tirgent 
solicitations of his Mimstere, when the Allies passed the 
French frontiers Their entreaties were recened with 
Ins usual obstinacy, and he replied ‘ Non, jamais je ne 
fcrai ma^our d la nation ' 

He next ashed roe what arrangement the Allied Son e 
reigns designed for B«iuharnots (late Viceroy of Italy), 
and if I knew where he then was. Of their ultimate in 
tentionsicouldsay nothing, beyond wrhat w-as contained 
in the Treaty of \bdication, by an article of which they 
engage to gi\e him a suitable establishment out of 
Frann I informed him of the armistice just signed 
with the Viceroy of Mantua by General Bellegarde, 
which has established tranquillity for the present in the 
North of Iial) The sunender of Genoa did not seem 
to surpnse him , but he seemed tery little disposed to 
talk of anything m which Murats co-operation with 
Lord William lli.ntmcks forces was ai all coricemed 
I found he l\ad heard no particulars of the battle of 
Toulouse, nor of the sortie from Bayonne, with wluch I 
now acquainted him lie expressed great concern at 
the unnecess.ary bloodshed which had ensued for want 
of proyJCT intvUigence of the cessation of hostihlics at 
I’aris, by which all this slaughter might lint been 
spirtd 

I he Emperor then mentioned that, in his impatience 
for some intelhgence, he had opened a communication 
with Piombino on the opposite coast anti hoped soon 
to obtain through that channel sonic riguhr tidings of 
jjubhc otcuTrcncc-s He jested, with much apparent 
good liumour about his prcsint humh'e dumuwons, 
comparing tlum with the empire he liad just lost, 
talked of i bt-iimn., ihe sovertigniy of the liltJe islands 
of remosa md Monte ( hrwto in addition to tint of 


V 
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Elbi, intl setmcd pltnsed to Icam from Ciptani Towers 
that there was good water to be fourtd on both of 
them 

e spobe of the difficulties which occurred at Genoa, 
and others of the Italian ports, in consequente of the 
alarm which had been excited by the plague at Malta , 
and as there was a aessel now m the port just arrned 
from thence, I said !iis communications would be greatlj 
interrupted unless he could furnish me with some 
wTittcn documents to authenticate the healthy state of 
this island He immediately accjuiesced in this pro 
posa! and directed General Prouot to prepare the 
requisite certificate of health The conversation then 
turned on the Barbary States He expressed great 
anxiety respecting them, lest some attempt should be 
made upon him by the Tunisian or \lgenne corsairs in 
the present weak state of the island He said that he 
looked for his safety entirely to the protection of the 
Bnlish cruisers, and hoped that the ‘ Undaunted ' 
would not be withdrawn from Elba 

We sat some time after dinner, though little wine was 
drunk, and scarcely any by Napoleon himself Ice and 
coffee were then served and soon after be rose from 
the table, and we all followed him into the ‘Audience 
Chamber ’ (as I found the next apartment is designated) 
Here a circle was formed, and he renewed the conxersa 
tion for a short time saying something to each person, 
as thou[3h he were once more holding his levh m the 
Palace of the Tuillenes 

I took the occasion of some inquiries about our ship 
to inform him of my intention to quit Elba the next 
evening, or the following morning, on my return to 
Genoa, and requested that I might be allowed to bear 
my of his commissions for the Continent In return 
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In 1819 my father was appointed Secretary, and not 
very long afterwards Civil Commissioner, of Green^^ ich 
Hospital One of his many interests there was the 
foundation and formation of the Royal Naval Gallery 
My father was the intimate friend of se\eml distin 
guished people As r^ards one of them I quote John 
Gibson Lockhart’s own words ‘He was an old and 
dear friend of Scott ’ You will find the account of his 
balloon adventure, with other small matters concerning 
him, at page 62 

In 1832 he commenced a biographical history of the 
Navy, especially as connected with the gallery at Green 
wich Hospital, but failing health warned him to curtail 
the work to one volume quarto My father died m 
1849, and was buried in Iier churchyard * 

This IS a very meagre account of my dear father 
Ho was able, attractive, and high minded, and he did 
many things that showed him to be so I have not 
space to enlarge on bis fine qualities, but that he had 
them you may take my word for it 

Churches of Scotland and England Mr Boucher visited Edin 
burgh, and ili arrangements were made, but at Ihe last moment 
the scheme was frustrated —Editor 
* There is an inscription to my &ther under the second bay of 
the arcading on the south side of the Dean s Cloisters Windsor 
Cistk li was put up »n 1850 by the Rev E Lann ng and it 
runs as follows Sacred to the memory of CowarI) Hawke 
Lockrr, Esn , life one of the Comoiissioaers of ihe Royal IIos 
pita! nt Greenwich who reside! from 1S14 to 1820 w ih n the 
precincts of these Clo steis and to whose active benevolence and 
persevering exertions during ibat short period the inhab tanis of 
this town are indebted for the establishment of the SaMngs BnnU 
Dispensary, and National School Hedied October 2i, 1849 and 
was buried at Iver ’ Edward and LHca were born in the Cloisters 
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ments more than by any intellectual and logical convic 
tion Shet\-as not what is called ‘a superior person' 
Early in her mamed life she became acquainted with 
Mrs Shore, a warm hearted, friendly matron How 
ever, this Mrs Shore, though in her oim way peculiarly 
fond of the world held strong Evangelical views. I 
think she placed religion on a false basis, and her 
‘religiosity’ had a baneful influence on mj mother, 
and weakened her influence for real good Strange to 
say, mj father was also slightly infected by it It was a 
point With Mrs Shore that dancing and playing at cards 
were not compatible with salvation She had very 
decided opinions, and, as ne used to say in the City, 
she was well ‘ posted up m the designs of Pro\idence 
I lay many of the miseries of my early school time at 
Mrs Shore s door , but still there was a good deal for 
which I alone was responsible 

There is no power on earth to compare with the 
power of religion, but it comes to us in various guises 
In those days there were no peculiar Ritualistic genu 
flesions, introits, cibonums, monstrances were un 
knoivn , there was none of that sniffing after incense 
now so common TTie High Church party were as 
unlike that of today as it is possible to imagine, but 
still religion was a great force 

‘Length begets loathing I well remember the 
sultry Sunday evenings when my mother would carry me 
oIT to an ugly little pepper boKcd temple, with its tm 
kettle bell, where wc simmcrtd through Mr Shepherds 
long winded pastorals fhe mean cramped, white- 
painted pew , the faint and unpleasant odour of 
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Oh ' what nrty man within him hii?e, 

Though angej on the outward side ' 

We thus made up our minds that our cousin was 
altogether a better viusse/man than Chnslian, and that 
his wife, though partial to fine garments, was •jialting in 
grammar He had fallen in loie and married shortly 
after his ordination , hence the following lyric (a flirt 
e«d«iastic) of that date You will see that, like his 
(luill, he was a bit of a goose 1 only give the first and 
last stanaas — 

Love IS but a gentle emtore. 

Innocence »i» every feature 
Flora, kiss the boy ’ 

SweeUy smiling, fninily flushing 
1 hen 10 hide her own cheek s blushing, 

I (ora kissed (he boy 1 

1 itful efforts were made to get him \ living, and at 
last, much to our sutpnsc, one was securt,d Tlien, 
witli a wider sphere of u>cl«3sntss, began other iroublcs 
—meddling jMrishiontrsand malevolent cliurthirardens 
—troubles in which our mother took a Incly, but at 
the same tinK a highly cniical, interest She told us 
everything that hapiKned, and whenever a poem could 
Ih, squeezed out, a joke cut, or a caricature drawn, slu. 
was always ready to appltud 

A family jest loses its z«.st when the domestic cork 
IS withdrawn, so I wiH cut mjnc short with a light and 
fleeting poem eompo>id before I was twenty It is not 
so ribald as some it comprehends several of our poor 
gibe-s, and it had the men: of filing my nwthir me- 
sponsible delight 1 hope my juniors are not imitating 
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or peoplo \vhobL minds sure m suspense on the subject, 
and uho indulged in ctimologieal reasoning about 
a'm and Its derivatives— almost as if the) suspected 
such people of a desire to depmc them of tlicir just 
rights and natural privileges This belief valid t us 
feeling have long evistcd • My mother suffered much 
anxiet) from the thought that perhaps some of those 
whom she most dearly loved were in danger , at times 
she was very unhapp) She plied us with tracts, and 
hung teals over our bedheads Daily and tor years 
the question, vv orbed on perforated card in coloured 
worsted, 'Do )OU ever pray?' was present to me 
Sutel), if the half articulate cries of poor suffering 
creatures are prajers to the eats of Heaven, few of us 
are altogether prayetless During earl) middle life tny 
mother went very far indeed, for she believed that only 
a few people would be saved, that the toad to ever 
lasting punishment was eattemely broad an ve y 
crowded, )et, wonderful to say, she did not seem dis 
satisfied that her children should increase m number 
1 believe she consoled her benevolent self, in an illo 
gical way, with the idea that her acquaintances -Mrs 
A’s, or Mrs E s, or Mrs C s- numerous broods 
would probably be all lost, and that the necessary 
average would thus be Lept up What made it most 

* To preach long loud and damnation is Ihc 'vaP ^ hewme 
popalar Wo tan allot a man who damn, “ 
aftethm lo save a. Coldon mjs Ihu and Soltlen w ^ 
man rtitil i «« man A dign tar) of the Greek Ch rch ve 
lured to cji estion this di^ma and the ^ore 

event gravely remarks His congregation, justly incensed 
their bishop to pieces 
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mortal I met nas a simpering lass, reading a comic 
paper, and pushing her charge m a penmbulator of the 
period.* The season was adverse to cricket, but there 
lay the stretch of turf on which, day after day, the re- 
nowned Felix (Mr Wanostrocht) used to educate bis 
band of little pupils in bowling and fielding, and his 
famous cut to point. The old houses on either hdl 
seemed many degrees smaller and meaner; there was 
nothing palatial about anything Even the Ranger’s 
Lodge, with its legendary royalty and homely pomp, was 
not the pile of memory it had a shrunken aspect, as if 
the rooms might be dark, not to say poky But it was 
early spring the east wind was raging m Chesterfield 
Walk, and everything seemed blighted 

These anecdotes connected with my parents, and 
these few lines about Greenwich and its park, ate a page 
of that interesting story book called ' Auld Lang Syne,’ 
which records and recalls the fragrance of pleasant 
summer — ay, and pleasant winter — days , days that seem 
mote engaging as they fade into the forgotten *Le 
meilleur ami a avoir, e’est le passe ’ 

My father was arcumspec^ and, in a sort of way, a 
straitlaced and proper person , yet in the course of his 
life he did one or two things which seem foreign to that 
character I do not know who was the human being 
who, moTe dating than the original navigator of Horace, 
first ventured into the upper air, but my father vs as the 

* There is nothing more beautiful ,n nature Uim a m onssn with 
.a child in her arms An experienced nurse dandling a Inby is a 
sretty s ght C<wk*ivc if Rafihael Kid hid to deal with the 
(.rambuhtot ' 
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second Englishman ^sho did so In the year 1802 he 
paid a considerable sum of money to go up in a balloon 
with Garnerin, to the imminent peril of his neck , and 
on kfay 1, 1821, he went to see the Cato Street con 
spirators hanged — to the mcne than imminent* peril of 
their necks I give his account of it 

‘You will be surprised to hear that 1 witnessed the ex 
ecution of the conspirators this morning before Newgate 
Yesterday I entertained the scheme from a desire to see 
how such men would behave I was m a window right 
facing them, and saw the whole It was an awful sight 
‘'^hese wretches died quite regardless of religion, and 
firm to the last 

‘Ings gave a shout to the populace when he mounted 
the platform, and Brunt nodded and smiled, first at some 
of his friends, and then at his coffin — the five coffins 
being placed m a row None of them spoke, and the 
others showed no fear When all were tied up the drop 
fell, and they died easily After hanging about twenty 
minutes they were cut down and placed one by one in 
their shells A surgeon (masked) coming forward and 
cutting off m a minute the head of each in succession, 
not a drop of blood followed, owing to the strangulation 
The executioner held up the heads successive!), sa>ing, 
“Tins IS the head of Arthur Thistlewood a traitor,’ Ac 
They were all removed by nine oclock 

‘Tin. populace was quiet, but cheered them on their 
first appearance, and hooted the surgeon each time he 
came on the scalTold to take off the heads There was 
no quartering Ac. Mr Cotton, the clerg) man, tned in 
vain to engage their attention Davison, the black. 
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alone made him a bov. on first coming up the ladder 

I am verj glad I went.’ • 

As regards the balloon ascent In those dajs it vas 
by no means so ordinary an affair as it is now , so I 
think father’s exploit was more adventurous, and his 
curiosity more rational, than at first it might appear 
He was not vain of the feat and even at the time seems 
to have wished to escape notoriety, for m the ‘Annual 
Register for 1802 it is stated that he made the ascent 
under the pseudonjm of Itrovm. That large familj has 
much to answer for The condasion was not the least 
interesting part of the adventure The balloon alighted 
in a field near a high toad in Essex , the aeronauts were 
m difficulties, and made signals to a passing post-chaise. 
It at once stopped the occupants leaped out and ran 
across the field to render assistance One of them was 
a young cavalry officer returning from foreign service 
just landed at Harwich on his way to London Then 
there was a sudden recognition and exclamations 
‘What Edward? tVilliam? The oflicer was my 
father s eldest brother, just arrived from India They 
had not seen each other for years 1 

1 give here a copy of a characteristic letter from my 
mother Eleanor Mary Elizabeth Boucher, written when 
she was about twenty You must remember that she 
was the simple daughter of a quiet country parson of the 
last century, writing to her mother, whom I can just 
recollect as a severe old lady, andwhose black bombazine 
embraces I was sufficiently dutiful not to resent 

• Foe another v ew of this tnasaettoa see lh« appendix Vo 
George Borrow » ^ii/7 p. 353 EnnoR 
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lltflg'Stivet September 3, l8;4. 
My dearest Mama, — My first letter from hence must 
surely be to you, and most happy am I to say that I 
amved quite safe here last ni^ht between seven and 
eight o’clock 1 will begin with my history ftom the 
beginning and go on regularly • 

Thursdaj evening, M A [her half sister, older] de- 
parted for Sorrell on horseback, escorted by Thompson 
Wnght and Guthne pted W e proposed if seats v, ere 
vacant in the traveller [stage-coach?] to travel all night, 
and am\e m London asyesterda) morning, but alas I 
all were full But at the very moment a returning (hay 
passed b) Tins nc seized, and jt conveyed M A, T, 
and I to l^iccstcr, where we slept till half past four, 
when we seated our (areases in the post coach Tommy 
was the quintessence of civiliij all along , but long be- 
fore we arnved ac Seagravc * I felt a painful aversion to 
him— wb), then I knew not, but I thought him old 
maidtsh, self sufiicicnt and arre^ant to me, though all 
attention I do not commonly take dislikes, but so it 
was Well at Scagrave it grew desperate, for he was so 
dreadfully officious and talked and gaie his opinion on 
all subjects so like a man of forty, that I completed my 
aversion G , save this failing, liked him, and thought 
as he grew older ht might improve It went against 
m) stomach to bt even civil, and I fully expected he 
would spite me wlun n«, were iravellmg together How 
cvt.r, to divert my mind after parting with my dear 
M iV, I condescended to talk to him, and we started 
{vohiics. Ifounilhewasahideousdemocnu Ileabiised 
in most scurrilous terms ill the first m«.n in Church, 

• Kolwrt Ilurtof, who wrote Tiu An^famy ef M/thiAiX 

ttw linns Stngnte ull 1 is <lc»th ui 1640. 
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State, and Law, and eten dared to speak, harshly of Mr 
Park [her and my father’s fttend, afterwr^ds Judge 
Park] All thts I could not bear I was, however, 
very coo\, and gave YuIft^eIy severe reproofs, so much 
so that X thought he must hate me I looked dread 
folly grave and majestic, and whenever he thought he 
bad said a clever thing, and laughed heartily, 1 turned 
graver still, and sometimes, indeed full five minutes 
after, 1 would ask what aroused him In short, the 
whole way a smile never illuminated my countenance, 
and I hop(.d I had humbled him, but you will hear 
On our arrival at Islington he got a coach and we de- 
parted, bag and baggage, for Harley Street In the 
coach I begged we might settle accounts My share 
was 6/ After this I begpn to thank him lor his atten 
tion to me, which, I must confess, was very great, and 
1 never should have done without, toad though he was 
Well, the polite manner I vvas obliged to assume on 
the occasion made him presumptuous hv. dared to 
sevie my hand by mawv force, wnd, notwithstanding my 
fiowns and entreaties, the monster — kissed it' 

I was angry, and loftier than ever W’ell just before 
•se arrived he had the impudence to ask and to en 
deavouT for a kiss Tins 1 successfully resisted, and by 
way of punishment coolly wished him ‘goodbye,’ but 
still, should 5 oil evtrr see him, tliank him for his ciiilitjes 
to roe , and m the journey he w as very respectful He 
is a backltur! and gave his opinion about people above 
hirn m so decided and pert a manner that 1 cannot bear 
him, but he was too much satisfied with himself to see 
my contempt for him 

Uuller and footman came to band me out These, 
with the grand hall, must have knocked Inm down 
However, 1 left him, for Mr and Mrs I oreman met 
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me in the hall The latter gave me a kiss, former 
longed, I san, but wtfil/ nas b) However both 
recened me most kindl> As fir as 1 ju ge a 
present, my dear mother may male herself happ^bout 
Ellen, tor I see every prospect of the greatest kiiMness 
They enquired particularly about you all, and asked 
several questions about Elirabeth I retired rathe 
early My apartment is Ac 

Mama keep up your spirits A thousand thanks to 
my dear Maty for her letter , tivas indeed an 
pleasure God bless J ou all ' I would not send this 
scrawl, but you will expect it 
Ever your loving daughter, 

ELEanoa M«ri EuraBiTH Eoucheu 

To Mn Bouchcf, 

Coledale lUll, CatbsU 

Mr and Mrs Foreman were on the mng Ibf 
and tool my mother with them She returned thence 
m.h a short waist, a full sash, and puffed sleeves, and, 
being very fascinating my father at once fell a vmt.m to 
her charms They were manied on February aS, i S. 
after a six weeks’ acquaintance 

My mother had many and deep sorrows the death 
of two of her sous m the army in India, then my 
father's long anrious, and melancholy illness and death , 
and lastl) , the death of Bertha, who was all in all to her 
This tragedy* occurred in July 1853, an ® 
shod to m) mother, for immediately afterwards she had 
a St, ole of paralysis, by which her menial powers and 
faculty of speech were permanently affecte oiaeae , 

• B„,h. Lndr, awe, bamt to Jolt. wti.Ui on a a ml lo rain. 
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she partially recovered, and lingered on till March i86i. 
She died at Exeter, and is buned at Iver in Bucking- 
hamshire. She had more than once expressed a 'vish 
that when she died she should be laid among the very 
poOT, and her wish was remembered During the last 
two or three jears of her life, when at Edinburgh and 
elsewhere, she found comfort in visiting the cemetenes, 
some of which are beautiful. She went to one or other 
of them almost daily, to meditate, in devout submission to 
the Dmne will She had a filial trust in God I have 
some of her letters written at this time, which are singu 
larly touching Mighty is the power of motherhood, 
and j et few of uS seem to realise that we can never have 
but one mother J 

While we are yet together we cannot help behaving 
as if we were never to be separated , and, as a conse- 
quence, there are thoughts which torment us as \ie sit 
by a lonely hearth, thinking, with a yearning pain, of 
the dear ones that are gone Our faults rise m remorse 
less judgment against us, that while they were yet with 
us we dad so hltle lor ihem. And whfre is the atone 
ment? My dear father and mother 1 I am cut to the 
heart when, through these dim years, I again seem 
to see your kind faces, and think of your great virtues, 
your much afft-ction, your manifold chagnns, your 
heavy sorrows, your tragical afllictions, and then of the 
small comfort I must have been to you • 

• She w'u very gentroua. She laid aflef I was grown up, 
‘Fred, you have never spoken to me In a way a son should not. 
speak to his nsolhet ’ It was her ' V et never heard I once hard 
speech from Ihee ’ (December, iSSS ) 
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had deposited Bella and Arthur m Audley Square, after 
escorting them to the Catholic chapel, but how to 
speak of Mr and Mrs Locker and their children m 
terms sufficiently high is difficult To begin with their 
rooms' They are lodged on a first floor, with bedrooms 
above, in one of the vvings of the Hospital, overlooking 
the river, which is, as you may recollect, a moving 
panorama of shipping of every vanety, seen to the 
greatest possible advantage On a deep crimson 
coloured paper (just the tint you like) in the drawing 
room and dining room are hung a choice collection of 
drawings and paintings, the intermediate room bein"- a 
library, filled up with books, m oak shelves, m a s^yle 
and manner most enjoyable and comfortable He is 
about my age and sue, and, I may add to you (but far. 
far behind do I tread m his steps), of somewhat the 
same character His whole soul is energy and vivacity, 
cased in a body quick and active. He is secretary * 
to the establishment of the Hospital, which gives an 
influence of which he avails himself for the best pur 
pose , and the changes he has effected and the visible 
good he has done speak volumes m his praise That 
he IS a man of admirable taste and a lover of art even 
thing about him proves Upon all subjects he can 
speak much and well, and his acquaintance is, at the 
same ume. general and select His situation as secre 
to admirals on foreign stations has given him know 
ledge of the world, and nothing has passed before him 
unobserved 

^ ‘ If you wish to see a school in perfection, follow him 
My father was after«-ards appoimed one of the Commissioners. 
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The dining room had a paper almost similar to that 
in the drawing room, and there hung our oil pictures- — 
portraits of Lockera and StiUingfleets and Parrys , of 
Nelson, Exniouth, St Vmcent, Barrington, Captains 
Pole **at\d Sit William Montt^e, John W Cioker, and 
Lord Prudhoe There were one or two naval fights , 
there was also an admirable picture, by Hogarth, of 
David and Mis Gamck This picture is so lifelike that 
as little children we were afraid of it, so much so that 
my mother persuaded my father to sell it to George IV 
Garrick is sealed at a imiing table in the act of com 
position,! gazing up, rapt, smiling and absorbed, and 
Mrs Garnck has stolen behind him, and is in the act of 
twitching the pen out ofhts fingers Most of these oil 
pictures are either at Rowfani or Newhaven Court 
It was a Philistine ag^ but this apartment was fur 
nished in excellent taste I cspeaally remember a 
Reisner niarquetene table , also an ancient buhl chest 
of drauers, and an old lac screen, scarlet with glass 
panels 

A long gallery ran through* a good portion of the 
apartment, U was embellished by a very pretty pair of 
marble statues after the antique 

There were two staircases to the meezanine, which, 
as I have said, contained the servants' quarters and the 

* S r Charles Pole of Aldcnhcm Abbc) Ills daughter, wlio 
inherited iUdcwhan\,tnained Mr WiUiaiw Swart There is a good 
picture of my grandfather. In oniform at AWenham , it is by a 
v-eUVnown punter, GilliM Cliartes Sluatt OU BoswcU, my 
giocdialher’s shipmate and tmdv seriont, is said |o liave pro- 
noisticed this portrul a success, • paiticklai ll e hutlons ’ 

t Garnck is wnlmg the pfologue to rooics comedy of Taste 
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kitchen, &.C., also the nursery (known as ‘Powder’em 
Castle*') Its three small windows were close to the 
ceiling — two of them long smd narrow, the third, a very 
small oval, not quite so high, so, though the room 
fronted both river and square, there was no lookout 
Well do I remember the bliss of being held up to the 
oval, and my first sight of sky and ships There was 
a closet bj the door, deep and room), where tojs were 
kept, and lost, to turn up again after what to us 
appeared long years of depnvation My mother was 
Sabbatarian — stncily so — and these tojs were generally 
locked up on Sunday, though now and then some were 
reluctantly permuted to us, on account of the hardness 
of our joung hearts Missionary Lotto had not then 
been introduced I remember a rent in the old faded 
and patched Turkey carpet, which I did my best to 
cnltfgc I have already mentioned a large mezzotint 
engraving of Puck seated on a toadstool, which hung 
on the wall, and beside this, in a recess under one of 
the long narrow windoirs, stood a pair of comnton white 
plaster casts, after Canova, of almost naked children, 
for which I had a deep admiration I think they must 
have been very pretty They were about eighteen 
inches high, seated on low pedestals, with one leg drawn 
op One was ' Reading,' and the other was ‘ U riting ■’* 
I should have said that on the principal floor, be- 
sides the three sitting rcxims, already described, there 

* I have just been looking at theiirst edition of Lamb's ‘ Albntn 
\<rscs,’ and am pleased toseraprett/ litiJe sioodcui of ‘ W tiling’ 
which decorates the litle-pige It is pleasant to thmV. that Lamb 
and I 91 any rate had one taste la common (1S91 } 
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were six bedrooms and a sditwboom (caWed tbe 

‘ skuUery ’) 

The apartment was reached by a pnrate stone stair- 
case from Queen ^tnne's Square, into which square 
three oT our bedrooms looked 

I have here given a prosaic, almost an upholsterer’s, 
account of this apirtmcnl, jet to me rt is an abode of 
memory and senUment, quickened and glorified by 
affection It is mystenous and shadowj, and jet it 
seems very real Sometimes I see the magic words 
‘Greenwich Hospital’ in the newspapers, but what is 
said never cames any significance with it Greenwich 
has become a mere suburb of London, like Peckham or 
Holloway 

It IS a question whether Greenwich Hospital ever 
existed as I fancy it did, and, if so, whether ic has not 
al\ laded awaj Sometimes I feel that I might go down 
to Greenwich and still find it there 1 

I must say >et a few more words about m) much 
beloved Greenwich Hospital "Early attachments remain 
ever faitiifu] and dear, and I •have faint visitings of 
nostalgia when I think of my home there* — the snug 
little nest where my affections were fledged, the squares 
and colonnades that were the playground of my boy 
hood, the terrace, the ‘five-foot walk,’ and the abound 

* ' Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass twiik bayrKid , 

A bine sky of spnng, 

Wtute clouds on Uie wing , 

How little a thipg 
To lemeovbei for yews — 

To lememhei w«h tears I ’ 
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pensioners congregated This reminds me of tlie pen 
sioners’ wards, whidi, as children, v-e visited with fearful 
joy, but at the same lime with a half realised disgust — 
a desire to hold out button noses The odour abides 
with nfe yet 1 remember the figure-head of Anson’s 
ship, the old ‘ Centurion/ in the Anson IVard, and m} 
father’s excellent verses thereon, which I give here 

‘LINES 

ON 

ZCbe DLton jfloiu-cs'benb 

OF 

H M S ‘ CEbTURlON, 

KOV. IN Tun 
ANSON WARD, 

GREENWICH HOSMTAL 


BY AN OLD SEAMAN 


‘ Iniroduclian 

’On a visit of King Wiliam IV to Greenwich 
Hospital His Majesty went into the Anson Ward to 
look at the lion head of the ** Centurion " tnan-of war, 
in which ship Lord Anson sailed round the world in 
1740-44 This relic had stood for many years in front 
of an inn at Goodwood, Sussex, from whence His 
Majesty caused it to be removed, first to Windsor 
Castle, and since to Greenwich One of the old men 
who stood near the King had wnttcn some lines on the 
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occasion, but, as he did not presume to o/Tcr them to 
Ills Majest), 'sc now present them lo our friends as 
a testimony of his lojaUj 

•TUC FIGUUFUEad OP THF “CINTURION ’ 

* \Vlul chcet, my metsmaies? Ah ' you sure indceH 
Rut I m a Lion of true ( nglish breerj, 

A ict’rin sail If pa-M tny huiKlredth year, 

\n 1 i\eU deserve a tmth irt Greennsich tier . 

tor 1 with Siuon sailcit the world around, 

t mn to my post, antt e\rr f-uihfut Coon I 

Astii le the bow 1 { IvHigh d the foammj; deep 

(Drench d with the surge), and watch d the dolphins leap. 

In fight or flood t led my Commodore 

Through peril* lire an 1 seas tmine*) lef re 

\N III) him 1 brav d the luttle attd the I last 

And mock d at fear while others 'i >oi| aghasi 

Proof apiifbt fimine peslilenre and pom. 

Death o ec my head stilt shook his dan in \ am 
NSTitle many a eomnde (wind a seaman * graie 
JVnealh (he duk unfathomalde wave 
*‘ty el lef was liraee ond wwe Irat lov 0 the pelf 
He ilwavs took the r tkart himtcif 
U'hen Jerl price money or ransom , 

To me, at least, such coivluet was unhandsome } 

1 cr 1 aita's burning nims could hare told 
ifit dear lioughs plomlef of IVroTian gold , 

\n 1 when a* length we took the rich galleon 
Ite gare we neilhet dollar nor dooblooru 
k ft I tx'tr grow I <t, htc <l«eonteftted raiteri, 
t.rootr to sHirc that l«»ne of TuglHh aailort, 

I ut well de*er»eil, when o«.» long 'oyage was o et, 
kis'ler Ijte llian to Ic rnmed ad ore 
lUr I was the wietKh flat tore tnc from my I’lj , 

IjismI. I at we were t ’•^her ft wn tie »' p. 

)I w r xnr t’liiTU} years hare ro] r*l away 

•we t *« d fi> pwroatate tt-rsy ' 

In i.tsv«.t neeil. « Smt a Ihend bn ran*, 

1 ot-r.! i!t t'-r Rj-ga fct'iway l>C» n a l^ith. 
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not forgetting the quaint forms, and music as quaint, of 
the drummer and fifer who at sunset during the summer 
months marched round the Grand Quadrangle The 
four grass plots of this emplacement were held very 
sacred a pensioner sentry with a powerful voipe was 
stationed m the middle to nam off the holiday makers 
I can hear him now, as he bawled to the townspeople 
and cockneys, ‘ Git off the grass there, will yer ' git off 
the grass 1 ' A propos of this, at least forty years ago 
? I was crossing from the Opera house corner of the 
Haymarket to Cockspur Street when a Greenwich pen 
sioner, in his three<orneted hat and knee-breeches, 
attempting to do so, was driven back by a carnage, and was 
within an ace of being run over On seeing this, a man 
who was passing, and who evidently remembered how 
he had been snubbed at the Hospital, yelled out, ‘Yah I 
get off the grass there' I felt pretty sure I was the 
only bystander who understood and enjoyed the full 
force of the sarcasm Then there was the union jack 
that waved drowsily over the Governors quarters, but 
which now and again would fight madly with the frantic 
northwesters, and which Mvidl/tCcaUed to our tender 
minds the temble tradition of a certain old pensioner 
> who, on being sent to free the flag that had got en 
tangled, was cruelly caught up by it and burled head 
long over the parapet to his death I must not omit 
the dismal Isle of I>cig^ at that time with hardly a 
habitation on it , Gallows Point and the neighbounng 
marshes, mystenous wastes, whosf- shores were fortified 
witli black mud, and the carcases of drowned dogs, 
hideously swollen, among the ooze I have a dim 
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rtnicmbrance of ihc bod) of a jiirate iKing pointed out 
to me, nUKtetl on iht «4.c of tin. lioruon m lin nsM) 
ebams liwl jx-tUaiw »n th«\ I tlccctxc or vras 

dcccncd n\i.n there inte itTawhcTT) fcasti and C’hns* 
masirgev Ijonfires and Inrtlida) keepings — hot elder 
wim. and such vavud — each new pleasure a bright little 
bead to strin„ on memory 

Hitn came, as I t,tew older, <cu1hng and s.siling 
viliLTt the anjthm„ but siUcr streaming I fumes flowed 
on and widened |ust Uoolwtch to I nth and its broad 
esiuar) Thert was also the long looked forward to 
annual n,-gatu for Greenwich watermun, to which, 
Weeks beforehand, ro) father's old friends, Ixird Prud 
hoL and Captain Orlando Iclix, wen, serious!) intilcd 
from lAndon, and to winch, as a nutter of counc, the> 
oficct came, and cncket on Hlackheath also Gtcen 
wich law (wuh lU men) go-rounds tht(.c throws a 
pent!), the mniuuics of Mr Punch, and a learned dog 
that could shu(Tl<.. and cut)— a svnetuary for ill manners, 
and altogether a less holy gathenng 

Pcauty W»J ihcie 1 1 1 beauty fn d ^jrace. 

Also GrecnwKh Park I Mcll do 1 remember my 
frolics there— hunt the handkerchief with the dryads 
of the gro\c, hoydens with wmd blown skirts and rebel 
curls, and all their latching graces, so hard to be 
entirely approved of Pleasant js the balm of recoUec 
tson' 

The Punted Hall was always an interest, my father 
having had so mudi to do with its foundation and 
formation I can recollect sitting to Mr Bnggs, the 
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Academician, for my portrait in the large picture of 
George HI presenting a diamond hilted sword to Lord 
Howe* I am perched on the poop in a crimson tunic 
Lord Prudhoe was of a playful disposition though 
a sailor, he pretended that he did not kno\s a ship’s 
stem from her stem, he talked of commanding a 
‘Patagonian line of battle bng' He was tall and fair, 
and wore his hat just a little bit on one side 

Captain Orlando Telix (after«ards Central Orlando 
Felix) Mas short and slight, and rather an exquisite, 
who went m for doing the correct thing He com 
posed verses 

Felix was also jocular, and, in spite of an attractive 
stammer, would pretend to be a showman ;n Womb* 
well’s menagerie He made us all laugh with such 
nonsense as the following — 

‘Walk up ladies and gentlemen Walk up, and 
see my most extrornary little lunimal, the Manshoot 
Monkey, which came to this country on the bottom 
Crust of a twopenny loaf, the crumb of which served 
him for his prowision during his woyage. There was 
two of these extrornary little haoimals King George 
had one, and I had t’other, but hisn died , and he 
comes to me and he says, says he, “ I say, Tom, give 
us jour monkey” “No,” says I, "King George, no' 

1 11 see you blest first, for you sees as how I gets my 
livin’ thereboy " ' 

• I h««c a haodsom# gm>rd that Admiral Howe gave my 
gnndfaihet, and which >s at his (Lord Howe's) side in Bn^’s 
piclore. The Ifowe ftmily still possess their splecdid 'presenta 
liortsword.’ The peer who now owns it does not keep it at his 
side he always keeps it at bis banker’s 
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paddy (nee m the huskX and in consequence half her 
stock became stone-blmd Hens are about the most 
wayward of created creatures Sometimes nothing on 
earth will persuade them to sit, pluck out their under 
feathers, "and whip them wlh stinging-nettles — do what 
you ■will, it IS of no use Ag^in, at other times they 
are so broody that you may kick them off the empty 
nest, and the) are on it again before your back is 
turned , they refuse to be disturbed Ellen had many 
such tnonotnamacs to contend with Then there were 
pestilences — successions of such pip, roup, gapes, 
and an obscure disease called bumblefoot These 
destroyed what the paddy had spared, the white booled 
and all Toor Ellen * 

Father Thames flowed on the other side of our wall 
There iiatermen, jacks in the-water, mudlarks, and other 
nondescripts congregated and loafed, leaning against 
posts, with their hands in the pockets of their stiff and 
tarred trousers, smoking •when they could, and using 
the energetic language of imprecation when they could 
not During the pestilences the yiocrr child, shedding 
tears as big as dccantcr-sioppcra, would go round the 
j-ard, gather up her dead, and fimg them over the wa’L 
She collected them many tunes, hut threw them over 
only twice, for the second time she did so these men 
of Uehil, when they saw the corjiscs coming shouted 
to each other ‘I S3), look out' Here they comes 
again ' I in hlowcd, Stc 

All Ihw seemed funny enough to us boys, yet I fear it 
mil not seem so to any one the, honcur, I gne future 
possible generations of Locker the cli-ancc of a smile or 
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a ja»n But ulial is the use of appealing to posterity? 
No citcumstance ot stotj is the same after a lapse of 
time , even the tellers ate not the same interpreters 
Last, but not least, certainly biggest, I must not for 
get Argus, a huge blacL and rrlnte Neiifoundland dog 
He was the fios ramm, iihose affections we faithfu y 
returned The faithful beast entered into all our 
sports He lias very fond of looking on at battledore 
and shuttlecock He might have described us as 
Luath did his playmates 


The young anes rantin’ tb*o tbe house 
My heart has been sae fam W see them 
That I, for joy, hae batkit wi them 

A butcher's dog in the town, and the cats in Cats’ 
Stiuare, were In. only ill wishers Like Ins 
of the ■ Odyssey, he fawned with his tail and laid down 
Ins eats when approached by those he loved, and prob 
ably the ancient Argus, when he came out of Ionian 
waters, had evactiy the same cunous and thorough way 
of shaking himself that out Argus had when he came 
ashore from the 1 homes he wrung himself dry, gmdu 
ally, from nose to tail After onr sports he "ould 
with his eyes half closed, snapping lardy at the flies, o 
fall asleep at Ins enormous length on the hearthrug, and 
dream Many were the phantom Toms he hunted there 
In those days D, Coke, RN, was chaplain of the 
Hospital-a Churchman of the tawny port wine school , 
an ecclesiastic, and nothing more, OTe o 
rerse divine, who prefer ateolnte nnbcl.ef to spurious 
orthodoxy He was a kindly but choleric old boy. 
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Once on a time 1 was mad about domesticated 
animals, and now the taste has almost died out of me , 
my owls are but the languidest drtgs of it I was also 
demoted to squirts, pea shooting, and bows and arrows 
— in fact, to ever) thing that propelled, and to an 
enormously heavy rifle, a reluctant weapon, into which 
you pounded a greased bullet I wondtr I neier 
slaughtered anybod) Oie laundry garden was the 
scene of most of my exploits 

These are my reminiscences, with which the reader, 
if ever he has been a boy, will be able to sympathise 
At last, one day, all at once 1 found m)sc)f grown 
up, a curly headed youth, occupied with and arranging 
my costume to the exigencies of the hour Then there 
were picnics m the ncighbourliood , echeleerinss in 
Greenwich Park, flirtations on the river, our home 
raurning lit by the rising moon and the risen stars, 
‘Moony tides swelling to roll us ashore strawberry 
junkets at Mottingham Moat, whert. the grass grew so 
green and all the orchard trees had whitewashed stems , 
dances on Dlackhcath, at which certain Gusts, Legges, 
Newdigdtes, Kogerscs, Hislops, ivere prominent, anc 
for all of whom we had a regard , dances m Hu. Artil 
lery mess room at Woolwich, posy sending, verse 
making,* and all the requisite equipments of chivalry 
An idyllic time ! Yes, for there was a certain Miss 
Adelaide Amy Trefusis, of FeiTcr’s Court, St aty 


• It was Bboul ih s Umc that I devetoped ft tfts'e 
for CumpLclU txles an! Cowper's fthott poems „ , , ^ , V. 

Swft’s W. fte arwi GoldsmUh s 

• ReuliAiion’ and Haunch of Venison ’ 
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Crvj Uiit jouHR lidj— al»c wii not nint-tecn— vra^ 
gently born, and ncttl) connccled with tbc mcient 
f»mil> of «bo, J lKbc%c, ait ■sttll jAeavial to jwtv 

noiincc ihur name Dortll Hut I mu^t not lliut linger 
o\et the*j'rt.liidc to a melancholy story '\cll do I 
remembet Misa Treftisw— her sai>ph>re gUnces, licr 
dimpling smile, her winning Fnglish fice— and my first 
introduction 1 slowl before her a rtide, unfinishetl 
creature, awkward and sheepish, struck dumb bj Inum 
pliant and ravishing beauty • l/rnr 'tvrr no! m 
JaiilU S^r iht not uU, sfte i(u just as 

A4A rtf my fifart 

There arc tragic inUrvaL, in all our young lues; at 
any ratt^ so U seems at the tune, whatever it may seem 
aftenrards I was in low, that May-<lay of the heart, 
when hope IS at Its highest 1 1 Ind bwn looking for 
vnrd to meeting her at a ball, a ganison ' hop ' I had 
nourished myself with the brightest anticiiwiions. I 
felt that this hall vrould be the crisis of iny carter, ptr 
haps of my sety existence You must remember 1 was 
very young I was only eighteen 1 arranged to go, 
though the doing so srould entail a senous personal 
sacrifice, but I rejoiced to make such a sacrifice 
Hobbledehoys, as well as men, vainly struggle in the 
meshes of their destiny, for, though I set out, I was 
delay ed agonising entanglements, maddening olisLacles, 
held me back j Heasen and earth declined to interfere, 

* ‘ Love taught me sbvmc sntshame 'iilh ton; at stnfe. 
Soon lajgVil ihc sweev e v 1 nes of I f 
+ Francis Bacon said, Hope is a good brca.,fist, but a l>aJ 
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and the powers of darkness prevailed I i\as so late 
that, as I stood at the front entrance, tore off my coat, 
and flung it m the face of the astonished doorkeeper, I 
beheld Miss Trefusis over the beads of the arriving and 
departing guests She was descending the stej’b towards 
the banqueting-thamber, to the music of ‘ Le Remede 
contre le Sommeil ’ My absence had not troubled her 
She had been speedily accommodated wath military 
consolation, for she was on the scarlet-and gold arm of 
my rival — an old man of about five and thirty ' She 
appeared to be replying m an animated manner to his 
idiotic remarks Of course slie looked beautiful The 
sight of her innocent happiness m being so lovely was 
torture to me. Sfie fever eareJ /or »u ' I tried hard, 
but I was not able to approach her — ‘she neur cared ’ 
Then, all at once I felt giddy, faint, with sharp internal 
discomfort It nearly doubled me up It was the 
result of harassment and prolonged perturbation of 
spirit I dragged myself into the crowded supper room, 
where, above the babblement and hroukaka, was a con 
founded rattle of crockery, a sardonic clatter of knives 
and forks 1 crawled to a chair I drew into a corner 
'Ihere was an unwieldy waiter ‘Qusck''said I, ‘get 
me some brandy, quick* He was deliberate. I 
thought he would never go, and then I made up my 
mind he would never come hack. Mhen he returned, 
It was with negus Poor wretch' he became tiresome 
With his unfruitful, undesired attentions. ‘Try a leetle 
mossal o’ failed fowl,’ &.C I remember everything He 
was old He had eyes bleared and mournful, weak 
legs, white cotton stockings, and a joyless smile I 
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should have pitied him, if he would onl> ha\c allowed 
me to do so, if ho would but have rehesed rue of his 
presence, however he hung over me,* and half poisoned 
me with tlwj odour of onions, and all the time mj 
internal discomfort went on to the falsetto of fiddles 
and the flight of champagne corks 

I do not know why 1 descnlie all this , it is not from 
thinking I can interest you. ‘Ask my pen It governs 
me, I govern not it it impels me t\Tio dares to say 
that those people are the happiest who have their 
troubles in the morning of their days? I am still con 
sciOus of those onions ' 

By this tune I had become completely hemmed m by 
the feasters and philanderers Miss Trefusis have 
been within a few yards of me, but, for aught it availed 
me, site might have been at Jencho The whole affair 
was a very carnival of mockery I could not escape 
from my corner My chance was gone, and, as it 
turned out, for ever’ Beautiful Amyl what has be 
come of you now, now that 1 can no longer sun myself 
in youT blue eyes? And what — ^what has become of 
me — of me as I was when I did so? 

She was fair, with fair hair She wore a frock with a 
black velvet body and fluffy musbn skirt She was 
adorable If she ever violated our conventionalities, it 
was done chantungly, tnumphanlly I used to wonder 
that saucy words could ever come out of so sweet a 
mouth They say that Pity is akin to Love, though 
only a Poor Relation , but Amy did not even pity me 

* ‘Cegrosbntor d« valet I who picked up Mademoiselle de 
s glove 
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There is a remedy for everything except Death (Death 
Itself IS a remedy), so the bitterness of this disappoint 
ment has long passed away, tt belongs to a far-off 
penod — part of a former state of existence Love’s 
torments have become a tender souvenir , but «\en now 
I think of her In memory I stiH gaze upon her, and 
with a pensjveness that is inseparable from retrospect 
Losi ivas she — lost^ aor could the sufferer say that tn 
the act of preference he had b'en unjustly dealt with, but 
the maid was gone • 

Women have been m> worst and best educators 

You see my morbid feelings and malaise were ever 
present, though more concealed thin they had been, 
and took the keen edge off my social enjoyments * At 
hst my boating and ball playing youth was at an end 
the scenes of my hfe changed from Greenwich Hospital 
to London — ' London, that is to me so dere and swete, 
in which I was forthgrowen , and more kindly love ha^e 
1 to that place than any other on Yerih t — 

rnmum rt opes, slrepionKjue Kom-v 

I became a coxcomb and an Admiralty clerk, having 
lodgings m Southampton Street, Jermyn Street, and 
afterw-ards in Bury Street, till I married , but I am 
anticipating 

1893 — My tKO sons mil soon be young men, and I 
do not Mjsh them worse luck iJian to win the friendship 
of two cbiste, inielhscnt, and fairly young marned 

* ‘As there gleiins »n the thjTsv* thxt tawhanaJi bear. 

Thro’ the ttoom of • c^ftaoil ihe point of » «peit 
+ a aucet s ‘Testaweat of 
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\»onicn , and if my sons fall m lov« with Ihcne Udics, 
so much the better, »a> 1 

The societ) nnd influence of such women are more 
tnluibic to a 'CT) >ounKiiiin in forming his chiracter 
than the f xpcncncc of men and all the pedantry of books. 


SCHOOLDAYS 

I will now go back to the winter of 1626-27 when I 
was between five nnd six and paid a long visit to ni) 
dear Aunt Mar) A childless woman with a motherl) 
heart, who was ' born under a chnntablc stir she lived 
a life of aflcction and beneficence at Carlisle with her 
mother, Mrs Houchcr and a short distance from 
another %«ty ancient female relative, whose name 1 
forget, but who had a prcliistonc reputation for great 
beauty, and passed a humdrum hidden away existence 
in a house all by herself, like a sh) old tench year after 
year growing fatter and sleepier m us stagnant pool 
I can remember that we indulged in the comfortable 
joyance of tea and crumpets, the inclination for which 
still remains with me They made me ver) happy 
Ifowever, although 1 was a great darling and could 
freely appreciate translations from the ingenious M 
Charles Perrault these kind folk did not fail to discover 
that 1 was slow at book leaniing , but I was not the less 
beloved on that account. 

On my return home my own people also found out, 
notwithstanding my golden curls and bump of gaiety,* 
* I have a kind letter that ni) father wrote me dated January 
1S39 Veslcrday I dined «uliMr Croket at Keuv nglon Palace 
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almost eight. Ht is now at my side as I write this 
jntlanchol) report ' 

As far as my rOLmoiy serses me, I have a child s 
impression that M'ss Onffin lud all the qualities of a 
kitchen foktf, except t/s ffeaisiiin i} i annth , tliat her 
deportment was frioid, and that she had a VicV ut-n 
in her caress, was severely Lalvimstsc, and had a projicr 
sense of the imporunct of vtracitj ^t that tune the first 
(the doctrine) was a t«.nor to me, and my preti-inatiirally 
keen instinct for w-lf preservation made me regard the 
last as an impossible virtue. I am more reasonable now 
I remained about a year with Miss Onflin and was 
then (1830) sent to Mr Barnett of^attley.mHampshire, 
a clet^jmm who took five or sue pupils. There w a 
passing allusion to this Orbihus of the birch in the fourth, 
sixth, and ninth stanzas of my lync, ‘The Jesters Moral ’ 
My brother Edward had been with him and Henry 
and ■Robert Cust, Oeorge Windham, and two sons of 
Sumner Bishop of Wmdiestet, were my schoolfellows 
I hated, Eeated and almost despised h[r Barnett, 
but I loved his wife — as far as 1 had capacity for such a 
feeling My heart goes out to her with a tender reco! 
lection as I write this I believe she was a sensible and 
motherly woman , but she had wretched health , and I 
think that even she at last, rather gave me up as a not 
satisfactory httle b<^ Old Barnett used to gnn at me 
despitefully as he drew his switch out of his desk Even 
in those moments of supreme tCTTor 1 letnember I was 
cunously interested in the quantity of gold in his gums. 

It IS painful to remember, it is impossible to forget, 
that I used to steal Mrs Bamctis jams and picUes , I 
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well acquainted with the raw head and cross bones 
feeling Even then a mystery and a burden oppressed 
me , my compamons seemed phantoms , time, space, 
everything, nas a phantom And yet I realised my 
isolation^that 1 was myself, and could not be any 
other than nay self I used to wonder — as others have 
wondered — when everybody had left a room, when the 
room IS empty, what became of that room Even when 
one IS grown up one cannot help think-ing oneself the 
pivot on which everything turns. Surely, we say, there 
will be a difference when we slip away Piccadilly will 
not be quite so crowded, surely we shall take some- 
thing with us 

The sense of tears m mortal things and of the transi 
tory nature of everything took, and has ever since kept, 
possession of me The Veiled Figure wth his reversed 
torch was a presence, though a fitful one and a shadowy 
It must not be supposed that these ideas passed dis 
tinctly tlirough my young mmd, but the effect of them 
was such as 1 have attempted to describe 

I had never heard of Moschus, but the Imle child 
even then would have been able to appreciate the heart 
piercing pathos of that passage where the poor heathen 
contrasts the revival of the woods and fields after seem 
ing death with the sleep of roan that knows no waking 

Ah m« the msllows, <lcad in the g^rdent drear I 
Ah, Ihe Breen {xtrtle}, the thwing lulls of d 11 1 — 

These RB'im shall use alull live in the coming yevr 

Bol we men in our pride, we in wisdom and sirength— . 

We, if once we J e, deaf iatt>« womlj oC eittli 
SUep the sleep that wakes not—skep of infnite lengUi 
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And yet there was a mocking spmt m my sad thoughts 
And you, m> dear son, or son's son, who may kindly 
read these pages, must understand that, with all this 
morbidity and inclination for reverie, I was m some 
ways an exceptionally lively little boj, mtereJted m 
many things The child wras father of the man m his 
appreciation of jest and whim and nonsense, and yet m 
having an imperfect sense of the ridiculous 

But to return I remember Mr Barnett had two 
horses, called Dactyl and Centum I used to think how 
odd It was to gne such senseless names to animals with 
the same number of feet , but 1 suppose the names 
meant more than I knew of However, I was afraid to 
ask. I do not think I cared much for the Sumners 
\Nindham was the eldest brother of the present Lord 
Lcconfield, everybody IiLed Wmdham Harry Cust 
was a daring boy You will be abk to appreente the 
tether of his audacity when I tell you that lie once made 
old Bameit an apple pw bed ' I do not remember if he 
was severely punished for this I was the youngest 
of all 

II c much affected a wheelwnght's shop, wath its pig 
sties and straw beehives — a drunken looking row, there 
. nisty iron, tm pots naves of wheels, and ancient litter 
lay about, also a grindstone, and there was a sawpit, 
where wc bunted the slag beetle. All these were owned 
by one Brrlow, an imctcrite Baptist, whose Chnstian 
n.ime was Iviac , he had two sons, Hoses and Aaron • 

I igbl or ten years ago I was staying with Sir Ediwrd 
llamky at the Staff College and we walked over to 
* my fiorm, * The Jesler’s M ira!.' 

4 
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Yatelej The schoolhouse had been pulled down, 
modest daisies and buttercups were springing where 
erst the gaudy Eidderrmnster had flowered, but still 
there were the tree^ut meadows, the deeply rutted 
lanes and abounding hedgerows, the cress set nvulets 
where minnows darted, and a hazel copse where milbons 
of primroses grew unmolested This last was the spot 
where old Barnett had employed t/ti to cut his switches, 
but where also were sounds and sights still pleasant to 
remember , for it was there that I used to hear the 
blackcap warble wiih sweet but inward melody, 

And thro the hazels th ck, espy 

The hatching tbro»le$ shining eye 

I missed the gipsy encampment and the village pound, 
but there were the same old footpatlis through tlie same 
old fields IV uh difBcuIty I identified two neighbour 
>ng patches of straw thatched and i^hitewisbed cottages 
whwh lay nestled in little gardens wnth sweethnar 
hedges , and there the frugal bee still improved her 
hour While 1 was looking about me, upon whom 
should I come but Aaron Barlow himself, still a hale 
man, but inglonousl) mute, and bent with toil To mj 
)oung 6)03 he had seemed oldish half a century before 
I think I was a trifle interesting to him How far more 
interesting v as he to me I 

It was curious bow that sight of Yatelcy Common 
brought back an adimoon of htllc-l>o)hood I had 
been moulding day and making little bncks and afar 
1 had put them m the sun to dry 1 remember 1 read a 
cliapter of ‘ E>andford and Merlon' Hit. surrounding 
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landscape, the buds in the near orchard anstrenng each 
other in their songs, the four Russian sailors in Spits 
bergen, the ton of little hncls, and mj onn feelings all 
united and mixed, acre vivid as if it had been jcsmrdaj 
We used to angle for little coarse fish at a nci^bour 
mg isatermill This sport aas about the onl) puisuit 
that brought Mr Barnett and me pleasantly together 
The tod he then brandished had no terrors I temern 
bet the iiantin„ pulsing of the machinery, the huge col> 
nehs made nhite iiilh floating meal, the dripping iiheel, 
the mcr banks, ntllon fringed, and the leap of the fish 
homehtnts «e heard the •\te« halloa 1' and fell in 
<Mlh bir John Copes hounds Our pets a etc high 
shouldered hanks aod lopaxited rabbits pigeons, and 
tint disappointing little animal, the guinea pig fhen 
time naa the usual bird catching and bird nesting but 
1 never could make up my mmd to rob a birds nesL 
I recall the tillage shop, kept by one of the chutch 
wardens, nhett mops, cheese, gunpondet, ribbons, mouse- 
traps and hullseycs were sold. How well do 1 remember 
tie hllle thinecnth century chutch— white stone and 
stucco, and a wooden tower, the high sided square 
iwrn ami faded ted cottams and cushions . the dtnip- 
smcllmg ImoVs of dcsotion . the music,* consisiing m 
one or l«o ptcjxwterpus wtindinslruments— a con 
duidcd itM-lf. but nothing could 

dear chn 1 \o CCS ‘The Ivotd i niy Sheplunl. I'll no 


• T-k Ok.Tt*i Jywr* ihc Wte* cke'v'-ti c.f 
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■want ’ In the churchyard a sheep or two were nibbhn 
among the :ll kept graves i there were tombstones wit 
uncouthly cut ‘Hic jacets’and prophetic ‘Resurgams 
milestones on life’s highway, slowly passing into gree 
obhteraUon, and iherefore venerable, bard by was 
pool where the swift dragon fly glanced. 

Since I left Yateley School the bell of that httJ 
church has tolled for more than one generation i 
peasant worshippers who bad gone on patiently toiling 

Till the bell, which not m vain . 

Hid lumowoed them ta weeVly prayer. 

Colled them, «De by ene, ofom 
To the chnreh, aad left therm there 

I am sure Mr Barnett was an absurd man, and tha 
hta Ignorance was encyclop«dic. Years afterwards, Vihe 
I may have been about eighteen, he came to see m 
lather at Greenwich, and I was antaied to think th 
person before me, old and gauehi, and with a pri 
piliatory grin, was that formidable savage who ha 
once exercised so ternble a sway IVe talked of pa 
days, and as he was rather jocose, I ventured to say 
still felt the tingling of the hazel switches The mise 
able creature pretended that he had no recollection c 
the circumstance. * It ts strange, my dear young fneni 
but I have entirely forgotten it’ ‘Perhaps ^ou hai 
forgotten it, sir, but then, as somebody else said, “yt 
were at the other end of the switch ’ I never belie 
him after that day ^Vhen he walked out of my falhci 
library he walked out of my life. 

• Peihips my child • unocinitlon miy hare duiorted some 
the fact* tuted in these Ust paces Pethaps— but who cares? 
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From Mr Barnett’s I was senr, on March ai, 1831, 
to Rfr dwell, of Claphain Common, not a stone’s throw 
from the unloved Mtss Griffin Elnell was a kmdl> 
Calvinist, he wore a queer peruVe, and in consequence 
was alwajs called 'Old Rum Wig’ Wewere ill looked 
after, his wife seeming to think that salvation depended 
more li{>on predesltnation than soap Dean Bradley 
my schoolfellow there, Ulls me that Clvrcll subsided 
into the Irvmgite faith and bankruptcy, that he 
migrated somewhere and lived and died 

Llwell, like Miss Griffin, was the frv/i'g^ of a Mrs 
Shore,* who also dwelt at Clapham and domineered. 
His school consisted of some fourteen or more bojs, 
and among them was the Dean of Westminster, os I 
have just said , also George Grove (now Sit George, an 
nuthonty in music), and two sons of Sir Andrew Agnew 
It was at Dwells that I began locate for athletic games. 
Me plajul at prisoners basef m the lean stop of a plaj 
ground at the rear of the house. I was considered 
formulablc m a football senmmage against the wall, 
and there was cricket once a week on the Common 
It was there that 1 bought ‘parliament, ‘tom trot,’ 
and ‘gingerpop’ of an old wamor with one c)c and 
a drdle de ntz, whose barrow of * goodies was our basis 
of such supplies I sometimes think m> chronic indi 
gcstion ma) Ivavc come out of tliat barrow ' 

As time went on 1 a furthi.r aptitude for 

games, and conscquv.nt!y liccntni. a more self resjKcling 

• p 45 

t A {Kwi me re'ciTtrl to by Shake»pe»ic ‘tpenwr, 

DfVVer 
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person, and began to get quit of, or at anj rate to 

control, my morbid feelings 

I had not been a year at Elwell s before my father 
and mother grew dissatisfied with my progress — as well 
they rAight be — and sent me (in 1832) to the Rev Jlr 
Wight, vicar of Drearyboro", wlio adiertised in ‘The 
Record,' a Chatch newspaper I have rather a 
misty recoUectton of this penod of my life However, I 
well remember the deadly temperature of my bedroom — 
freezing and cheerless — the thin blankets, and scant 
white dimity hangings, the mntry sheets — 

The blankets were ibin, and the sheets they were sma— 

and the water that tamed to ice irv my )ug In those 
days there were no hot water cans Hot water as a 
cosmetic rarely came my way Talk of one's golden 
youth 1 At Wights, as at Barnetts 1 was a wretched 
little boj — shivery and chilblamy 

At this point i cannot help observing how little my 
father and mother seem to have known of the people to 
whose care they confided me. ilr and Mrs Wight 
they never even saw , and small blame to them, for they 
had gone to Italy for my father’s health It is different 
now — at least my own experience makes me think so 
and feel strongly on the subject Only the other day I 
was describmg to a fnewd the sort of qualities I thought 
absolutely necessary in a tutor for her son, and she 
replied pretty much in the words of Maditne de Stael 
‘ >Ia chtre, si je trouve votre homrac je I epouse.' 

Mr Wght was a simple and kindly little man My 
only recollection of Mrs \\ ight is that she was remote 
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from beautiful, and not quite aware of the distance, and 
that she had a rat trap of a temper — at least, so said ray 
fellow pupil But now I think on it, she may have 
suH’ered from bad health, and therefore was to be pitied. 

I found Drear) boro a very dull place — 

AlilUcsiwp) Luytonn 
Beg rl daiaied mead and down 

I knew no boys of my ovm age, and my sole recreation 
was gardening for which I had no vocation I used to 
son pumpkin seeds and almost immediatel} iftenraids 
dig them up to see how they were getting on — and >et 
somehow they did get on. 

Not very far from the house was a curiously shaped 
grass field, intersected by a stream and enclosed b> high 
hedges and a little copse It was called ‘ The Half acre' 
This field stimulated the fancy I think if I could see 
It non 1 should recognise that it had a medixval look 
I used to fancy that perhaps some day or other I might 
go there and find St. George still fighting the dragon 
lly dissipation was an occasional clencal meeting 
where Biblical prophecy and the Apocalyptic number 
666 were frantically discussed by a knot of what I now 
think must have been presumptuous jackasses, and m 
a way that then occasioned me cold, clammy terrors. I 
still suffer from their sinister predictions 

1 (lid not carry avsay mudi classical accomplishment 
from Drearjboro , but it was there that I mastered 
txt’ain pedigrees m Genesis and the names of the 
mountains and tivtrs. There also 1 made my first 
acquaintance with the cuts m 'Tom Hoods Comic 
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Annual tlic) »«.tc Ihm iwued in and were 

indectl a revelation I luvcalwrjjlwxn true to thir my 
early love 

'Ilicre vvai oiil) one other pupil He wai seven 
years older than mptlf, hut I rcnitml>cr «c both were 
di.-s5>cTattl> in love with the same lad) — Miss Eleanor 
OrVnc), a beautiful maidew, whose father Incd in the 
town 1 recall my htj,h flown adnuralion and reverence 
for her, and the shenL of first seeing my schoolfdlow 
kiss her 1 wrung my hands. I am wiser now Hy 
Jupiter' she was lovely Hut think kindly of the 
infatuvievl young man, niy nva! , for though he (utiLnily 
endured any amount of ill treatment ftum that pri, she 
said hu was a schoolboy —^d so they yaned. He 
afterwards came out as a Wrangler, and is now a deam 
Mint lias bccoim. of the young bdy ? If she is not 
dead, she is an old, old woman. Tlie fuller recollection 
of these philandenngs comes back to me as I tv-nte— 
fs/fnallr the ktsiift^o/ 

I have said that as a child I suSirred from religious 
tremors. It was about this lime that t was more acutely 
persecuted by them Thanks to early teaching and a 
constitutional mebndioly, I was deeply impressed with 
a sense of my estreme wickedness md utterly lost 
tondiUon, and as, alack I T have never done anyihing 
to justify a change of opinion, the impression has never 
left me, and I fear never wilL The Biblical discussions 
at Wight’s, founded on the works of ‘blind’ Frere, 
H Raikes, Cooper {‘Crisis ’J.&c , made my hair stand on 
end. It was the same, and yet different, vnih the creed 
and controversy of St Atharusius, which once set 
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Chnsttans cutting each other's throats over a diphthong 
I listened and trembled, hot still I rejoiced in the 
resonant rhetonc and lync splendour The Christian 
religion as usually taught is a cruel rdigioit 

A roomeni s timr, a luinow space, 

Dmdes me from that heaveniy place, 

Or shuts me up m hetl 

Surely this is too bad of Dr Weslej I left Wights 
on December 20, 1832 

In the summer of 1888 I revisited Drearyboro, and, 
under the guidance of Mr Good, a leading tradesman 
in the toun, paid a visit to the fine church, and after 
wards to the homely vicarage Bhere, nearly swty years 
before, I had liicd as Mr Wights pupil I bought a 
photograph (now at Newhaaen Court) which shows the 
lattice of my little bedroom, and I peered m at the 
window of the sitting room, where I had conned my 
tasks. I also called on John Lmton, the church clerk, 
who had blacked the Vicars boots for forty >ears, and 
as a boj had worked m bis garden — now a neglected 
precinct, full of burdocks, rubbish, and broken bottles 
Dogs and fowls had established rights of way through 
the fences Linton was sue years m> senior, kindly and 
pious He remembered me as a thin faced delicate 
looking boj, and he also well remembered my school 
fellow's flirtation, anti told me its issue, ^^r Good 
spoke most highly of Mr Wight, but ho was less enthusi 
astic about Mrs. 'Mghf He pointed out to me a 
cunous and interesting epitaph on the Vicar’s monu 
mental tablet, which the wwthy man had composed 
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"■hispered that »he„ he had^^ u®"”"'"“ 
cm off a p.ece of bell roue 

rematned, h,S ao°d 2" '”= 

the holidays The old’ "’’““'■'““c ‘•“""S 

the c„d/„f Si Sv”'"""?"" “ 

mustard and cress (mih’!. 

day before the school * money), and the 

Stgantie characters n„de, r" “• 'n'"'’ “> 

He Tiould not ^umss bedroom window 

bcenhirLrlS r‘T" '• 

arrant coward And T° ™ 

wasted so „„ch of yo:Sl’"" "“I 

dear children I am nk,. . “P®*’ bim llemember,> 

subject, and I do so with all re ® 

this. *“ re%erence Pray remember 

of the •chooltoom"wh?ch"frotn''r*'”'"' “ *' 

been called the “Powderure » 'mmemorial had 
boys washed their hands and b""’!, I*'”' '’™'st 

was a darkish rooi,, dmr It 

I chanced to be .wlTe'btr”™!; “ ''“S 

“me up abruptly, and said,’ «.th a”f ^1°°"' 

‘ I say, you fellow , look here. I 
sinned against the Holy GhM • ^ ^ haven't 

He then grasped me by the arm — t 
ton boot on it-gUred at 
and did not instantly reply gave m 
^hich sent me fljing vicious kick, 
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•I aftenrards found that there were a good man) 
little bo)S to whom the poor wretch had, at some time 
or other, put the same question (and probablj gnen 
tae same kick), trjnng as Jt were to get comfort out of 

each. His name iras ’ • 

It IS remarkable how s) stem< have changed as regards 
the treatment of bo)S Bumc) s was not a cheap 
school while there I cost ro> father too/ a )car — a 
large sum of monc) fift) )carsago — and )Lt we wtn, 
ill looked after and poor!) fed. There were no cubiclts, 
some of us slept two tn a bed- 1\ e had tea, or tntik 
and water, and hu^e hunches of bread spread with 
butter, for breakfast for dinner, net, pudding and 
currant dumpling (‘stickjaw ) on alternate da)*?, served 
on an unsavour) smelling pewter platter, and before 
our meat, then our beef or mutton, served on the 
same plate as the pudding, and washed doim with 
tnfenor ‘swipes’ in tin mugs all this inaugurated by 
a lengthy Latin thanksgiving that could hardl) be 
desenbed as a transient act of adoration The food 
was coarse m quality, and the washing arrangements, 
to make the best of them, were unpleasant. The 
system of punishment was a mistaken one not much 
caning, and less flogging , but ft was very often, * Locker, 
copy out the Ten Commandments ten times, or, for a 
neglected lesson or word forgotten, to write out, perhaps 
dunng the best part of a summer afternoon, that par 
licular word a thousand tiroes. I was not a royal 
captive, but, like Arthur, 1 could have said, ‘So I were 
out of prison, and kept sbe^ I should be as merry 
as the day is long ’ 
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clever at fives and fairly good at Cricket, if I spelt 
atomimbly and could not construe a lino of Latin? 
All their Oxford or Oimbndgc, Clmrch or liar aspira- 
tions and intentions, vfcrc abandoned. With some 
difficulty, and after coTjadeiaWc delay, on Sci^cmber 
i8, 1837, tliey obtained for me a high stool ns junior 
clerk in a colonial broker's* counting lioiist. in Mmcing 
Lnnb, uhere U seemed to be understood that I w is, not 
speedily perhaps, but sohdly and assuredly, to atJutvo 
my fortune. I did not rccenc pry , I was to ‘learn the 
business ' I had to go to the Custom House and docks, 
was initiated into the mjstwy of invoices, w.irrants, and 
bills of lading It \\.i3 part of my duty to attend 'rum- 
mage' sales Armed wuh a catalogue, I made a pretence 
of valuing cotton, rice, turmcnc, indigo, shellac, ond 
cochineal, to say nothing of salt water, daimged sugars, 
iScc. j but in reality I learnt next to nothing 1 he recol- 
lection of It all IS disagreeable and lutmiliatinB, for I 
turned out as inefficient at commerce as at cverytlnng 
else j besides, it was there tlwt I gradu-illy developed an 
unpleasant turn for quizzing, fesprxl moqutur — m itself 


• What trivial circumuancc* linger in the memory, to the 
cxelHsion of that which U Important I It I* nigh fifty years since 1 
jvuJ ihis worthy gentleman a viMt, nml the following is nil ihnl I 
remember of Ic. I plv>nl ui blitl-snts vritli his bo>», and while so 
engaged we Were summoned to fimily ptft)er The yoaiigesl son 
und I, with great letuctauce, obeyed the mandate, tlic gnroo the 
while Umg commued by the cider ones. The solemn runclionaviui 
held Jn a room immetbately adjoining, and while we were on our 
knees we heard the deiighifiiC chek of the shining ivory balls I 
recall that after a very rapid dtek, dick, mj little Alluw w<jrs!i!p{>er 
larncd, and whisjJcr^ to me, wgerly hut graieJy t ‘ I Jhlnlt tin! 
wosneannon’ this Is poor rubbish to set down here. 
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fatal to success in life— together with certain would be- 
fine-gentlcmen procliritics. I gaseagood deal of iny 
mmd to the cut of my trousers. I was pensnelysar 
castic, but my wit was euipt) — a sneeze of the mind. 

I mada fun of the clerks, and esen of the kindly partners 
— and a duffer Itad no nght to do that. Small wonder 
that my father was advised to remove me, which he did 
in December, 1838 

1 hate a lively recollection of Mincing Lane, for it 
was there that my real education begin It was a new 
world every fresh acquaintance an event and every 
incident a discovery The clerks were like clerks in all 
offices there was the litctar), and there was the sport 
ing , there was the facetious and the ambitious, the clerk 
Vitih atheatneal turn, and the unsatisfactory clerk. This 
last was a profligate dunce, a ‘Trebemus,' who sptU 
sugar with two g s, and about whom there was a mysterj 
He used to make excursions to ‘the West End,' and to 
us City birds this stepping westward seemed to be a kind 
of heavenly destiny He was understood to spend the 
bulk of his leisure in places where, 1 fear, impropriety 
met with but slight discouragement In fact he enjoyed 
the reputation of having run a mok through every one of 
the Ten Commandments, which alone made him in 
teresting Lastly there was the industnous clerk, whose 
wntvng was * copper plate.’ He was curiously dexterous 
be could design and execute a * spread-eagle • composed 
entirely of pen flourish^ He was specially interested 
in me because my name was ttot Cocker The only 
clerk whom I can remember by name was Mr Kindred, 
a valuable clerk 'his bead was an anthill of units and 
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t„s,' and h.a ears nere sapped 

see by the trade legend over the vnndoars 

^ 1 J m#a and in return I tormented nim oy 

55H:;.Tr^s-“:s!S 

tornqmte small, arranged m ‘“ket ended 

altervmrds opened rt m the street, the pap r de^ nde 
.„ a white shower over h.s, at that 
rnghead Mr 

'rrrsrn^en”: l can std. 

pale face, depressed and half strangled manner, 

rather superfine vocabulary v,,,, i obedient 

Krndredisgone Hediedqurtelately.bi^h obeto 

,o the Heavenly Wdl, hrs wife beeps on the business 

:,;'^%oor M. I rofttFTrtho^si 

alive, whether you ever thought of the 

da> s, an F E and I foined .he 

From June 13th to 19th >t >4 and his 

Hon W Cost, a Commissioner of Cusmm,^ 

rbelrrL-ty£%ade -0.1.2 

walling, m France, Sw.Be.land, and Italy, witn J 

. la .S,a Th=»a. Carlyle ‘ “““■ ^ ““ 

cialt, and pombly »ul> a amrUr raalt. 
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Weare (a worthless fellow) rate the country, drove him 
down to Elsttee in hvs gig (‘gigraanitj '), and there 
murdered lum under circumstances of great horror and 
peculiar atrocity As he passed Tyburn Gate he bought 
a sack, which he intended to put Weare after be had 
killed him Weare cutting his jokes, sat comfortably 
on the sack as they drove Thus, as we know, the 
object of the purchase was fulfilled 

I remember hearing Mr J \V Croker give my father 
and his guests a detailed account of this murder, and he 
quoted a Catnach ballad which ran 

They cut his Ibraat from esr to ear 
lilt brains tl ey battered in 
His name wa* Mr WiUiam \Seare 
Asd t e I \ed u> Lyons Inn 

Years afterwards I heard that this was ivritten by 
Ooker It is said that Croker wrote the review of 
'Endytnion’ in the ‘Quarterly I would rather have 
Yfiitten the ballaik 

Wondrous social and other changes will have taken 
place when my great-grandson wotes ht recollections. 
He will then *ell jou that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
may occasionally be seen in Piccadilly on the roof of an 
omnibus, tliat Devonshire House, kept by one Cnven 
disli, has btcn comcricd intoa dry goods siore on the 
American plan — indeed, so completely will our fine old 
feudal system have been uprooted that a tramway wall 
actually lm«. taken {losstssion of patrician Pall Mall 
and the classic ascent of St Tames si 
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gnnnmg fortress Mr Gaiter alwiys walked to and from 
the ofEce If he chanced to be late, he explained that, 
for the sake of other pedestrians, he had been detained 
on his way kicking pieces of orange peel off the pave 
ment and into the gutter 

The eccenlTic philanthropist did not make himself 
generally agreeable, but be was always kind to me How 
ever, I fear I was not always grateful During the last 
few weeks of my service with him nearly the whole of 
my clerical work was the copying out of a long, long state- 
ment of his official service andelencal gnevances — his de 
fence when his enemies should openly assail him He 
would stay on at the office till eight at night, ‘ rehgioissly 
toiling,' or, like Ajax in his tent, raging against those who 
were preparing to attack him He was very eccentnc 
Poor Mr Carter has been dead nigh half a century 
1 did not see him for the last two or three years of his 
life, but be had a friend who was at his bedside the 
day before he died Stneten down vnth paralysis, the 
stem old man lay utterly helpless, unable to speak, or 
even to move, but conscious , Tlicre was an expression 
in his eyes as^ff he desired something Ilis friend 
pressed his hand, and then tears cairu. into the old 
roan’s eyes — tears that he could not wipe away 

I and niy ftllow-clcijis were ordinary fellows enough, 
and we rccogmscd it. Me were {lOor, some of us with 
a gtovelcss, an unbrushed [mverty Our messtnger was 
a very mil, burly, and blustering frllow, called Joe 
Mcbb, who been butlt-r to an Under SccTLtiry of State, 
and who, luturally enough, despised os. \\c had no 
>cry exalted opinion of ourselves, nous auhrs, but /<■ 
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During the time I n as in Lord Haddington’s office, 
where his patronage was arranged, the list of the Navy 
was very much overcrowded There jnere mates rising 
forty years, nay, fifty, and lieutenants, poor fellows' 
vfho wduld never see sixty five again-^ Naturally these 
men were very much dissatisfied, and were constantly 
pleading for recognibon, promotion,] or employment, 
but as there were next to no vacancies, we could only 
give them a stereotyped reply Indeed, many of them 
had grown so rusty that they were quite unfit for active 
..'TwVice afloat Among the most persevering, and I 
should think the rustiest, was a certain Lieutenant 
Willuim Chessotu Regularly, once a week, this poor 
felloiv wrote to Lord Haddington an official letter, which 
at last became an offiaal joke Witli Lord Haddington, 
as with all your true humonsts, a small jest went a good 
long way The dear old boy used to carefully refold these 
eloquent documents, and write ‘Pressing,’ or ‘Immediate,' 
or both, on the outside, or ‘This is important,’ or ‘Let me 
see Mr Locker arewe about this,' A.C On the strength 
of these notes, one day I wrote Lord Haddington a 
rhyming epistle, supposed to come from that oxidized 
and irrepressible mariner, which sent his Lordship into 
ecstasies As far as I can remember it ran as follows — 


TO THE EARL nADDINGTO^, K T . 4c 

V" f 

1 hambly beg but once again, Rigbl Honourable Lon], 

Tci crave your grace, and place my case before you and the 


^our Lordship knows I »e wnltcn prose, but here's a thym- 
inC ft, 

And though n ii a verse lo you, don't be averse to it. 
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Your Lordship knows my gitefs and woes— that I commenced the 
service 

In Captain Noah’s bark (the Ark) — T ended it with Jervis (St 
Vincent) , 

lie seen blood spilled and people killed, but none can dare to say 
That Billy Chesson ever ran, or tried to run, away * 

Your answers to my humble prayers^ my Lord, are always worded 
Mostcantiously They ‘own receipt, and say ‘ you are recorded , 
To be considered, borne in mind-— with those already noted— 

As vacancies occur, in course, by officers promoted ’ 

Excuse my lay , I beg to say it is not to annoy meant , 

But if, my Lord, you can t reward, please give me some employment. 
1 11 serve your Lordship whilst aboard ship with all my best endea 
vour, 

And never more presume to bore your I^rdship—no, not never 

It u my fate to ha\e a mate and thirteen little Chessons , 

Their cost, my Lord, for bed and board my income daily lessens , 
So look with pjty 00 my d tty, or William Chesson may 
Be often found, in duty bound, to ever humbly pray 

Lord Haddington was a high bred gentleman of the 
old school , he was very courteous and kindly He 
had been Canning’s friend He was an old man, and 
has been dead these many years — perhaps he is now 
forgotten 

‘But 1 II remember thee. Glencaim, 

And a that thou hast done for me ’ 

The fact of my having been appointed to Lord 
Haddington’s private office, and afterwards selected to 
be deputy reader and precis wnter, and without any 
serious catastrophe following, makes me suppose I must 
somehow have shown a slight departmental capaaty, 
at any rate, I like to think so. I was many years m the 
Admiralty my service extended through the reign of 
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three sMccesswe chief clerks. It is not necessary to 
record their names , they tvere best known by their 
official sobriquets of ‘ Barabbas,’ ‘ Judas,’ and ‘ Ananias ’ 
Chief clerks are usually detested by their juniors, 
especially graceless juniors , and, justly or not, each 
of these was execrated m turn- I doubt not but that 
they were thoroughly worthy men and valuable public 
servants, still, there was an impression not reasoned 
out, that their nicknames were altogether appropnaie 
One of the seniors at the Admiralty, whom I wiU call 
Hogan, was a festive but stupid fellow lo borrow one 
of his own homely similes, he bad no more care for 
poetry, or literature generally, than 'a cow has for a 
clean shirt,’ and he had no ear for music, though any 
amount of length of that organ for his asinine mdul 
gcnces Hogan had known Tom Campbell , they l«d 
often met at a dining club — the Crown, called in ndicule 
the ‘ Five^hilling Club,’ in Regent Street He told me 
that Tom had a weak head, and would sometimes take 
too much wine , that on one occasion, after dinner, 
Campbell rose from his chair, and staggered towards 
the door, there were some providential pillars that 
supported the roof of the dining room, and, having 
reached these with difficulty, he clung lo one of them 
despcralel), fearing to go farther, and afraid to return — 
and that he remained there 1 ‘And,’ said I, who 
worshipped Campbell with all a >oung verseman’s 
enthusiasm, ’what did do?’ ‘Ob!’ sajs Hogan, 
‘we left him where he was, but every novv and again, 
)ou know, we would Hide a walnut at him!’ He also 
told mv-^and this was interesting— that Campbell, who 
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T.as a fastidious witer, once took a six roile walk to his 
printer (and six back again) to see a comma changed 
into a semicolon 

The first Lord Lytton had never met Campbell — 
had aUvaj-s a\oided him, understanding that he ViVis 
tiresome, but one day, meeting him at the house of 
a fnend, he found him ettraordinarily humorous 

Tom rehearsed to him a highly dramatic, farcical, 
and outrageous dialogue, in which Tom’s mortal enemj, 
Longman, the Potentate of Paternoster Row, was inter- 
vicived as to the copyright of the Sacred tVritings, the 
end of It all was that Longman, though greedy for a 
bargain, madfe up his tenesttial mind to have nothing 
on earth to do with the work m question 
Campbell, when he did himself justice, is known to 
have been an interesting converser he rarely left you 
Without having made some observation that was smgu 
laxly suggestive, and which haunted the memory Let 
us remember that it was Campbell vrho said— 

To live in hems wc lenvc behind 
Is not to d e 

But the gneUess Hogan kenned nothing of this, he 
vris on!) able to tell me that Campbell was a feeble 
)/ll)c ftlJoir, that he spoke frith a broad Scottrsh accent, 
tlm he v\orc a wig Poor Campbell! Poor Hogan! 

knew even less about Campbell than Crabbe 
appeared to Moort, to have known about Burke, 

Ue knew Albert Smith I remember timing with 
Pwarns, in Bolton Street, to meet Smith md the tvro 
.Mfrtds, d Otvay a.id Mandt-ville. c had wmes of the 
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choicest cru, and a /i/at of which Dwams was reasonably 
proud, and of which d Orsay approved D Orsay (an 
Alcibiades of not really such very high life), as far as 
my recollection serves me, was quite simple and natural, 
and talked his broken English to ‘Smeeth’ and the rest 
of us very prettily After dinner Albert Smith gave us 
that excellent legend, ‘My Lord Tomnoddy, he sang 
It very w ell Mandeville has a sort of wit — the S fropos 
of the moment , he is a capital mimic He used to 
personate the great Duke of Wellington, and talk like 
him, in spue of his slammer 

To realise its pnmmve condition, jou must know that 
when I first joined the Admiralty it had no electric 
telegraph , there were only semaphores to the Ports— 
small structures built on an elevation, out of which 
sprang a mast with movable arms These were clumsy 
and imperfect means of communication for at night 
and in misty weather they were useless however, the 
semaphores are sweet m my memory, for do not they 
recall the worthy naial officer, who directed their 
working ? ^ 

Lieutenant ^Squib, R.N, was tall and thin, elderly 
and brush head^ witli a long nose, sparkling eyes, 
shaien face, and scry bushy eyebrows, which projected 
like the antenms of somcSnsect He always wore navy 
blue, and a tall hat with a staring nap Lieutenant 
Sqmb had a joyous aspect and iht. temperament of 
a boon companion, indigent but content, with a hakyon 
impecunioyty, the luck on which he ought to have been 
down (but was not) being the natural consequence of 
slender pay and » quiverful of bounang daughters 
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However, the Lieutenant’s was no haggard existence, 
and he would enter your presence radiant, but with a 
certain sinuosity of manner — a turn and a twist * — and 
with the amest of bows , it was a salutation of his own 
conception — at least, I never saw any other quite hke it 
He would enter, rubbing his cheerful hands together, 
perhaps to announce some regrettable disaster, domestic 
or other I remember on one occasion it was to tell us 
of his having ;ust had a desperate physical encounter 
with 1 mahgnant turncock, who had cut off his water 
supply—* and on the very morning, too — now, isn t it a 
curious coincidence? — you know.’when Mrs Squib was 
presenting him with another daughter — Number nine*, 
or ten, or eleven We always spoke of her as ‘The 
I ruitful Vine ’ Lieutenant Squib was delightful 

There were people destitute of imagination, and as 
ill conditioned as ihe turncock, who were indifferent to 
I leutenant Squib If he was a tnSe vain, his vanity 
was a weakness, but it was an attractive weakness. He 
would don his regimentals on all possible occasions 
Heattcndcd every Leve^ and so many Drawing Rooms 
m succession, where he had no particular business, that 
5.1 Iasi his old messmate, " illiam the Fourth, called out, 
‘Ilullo, SquibJ ^\'h3tI you here again?’ This was 
one of the 1 leutenant s interesting recollections. 

Notwithstanding a disparity of years, Lieutenant 
Squib, R.Js , was very friendly with some of the junior 
clerks 'vhom he treated wuh a jocose homage, and 
they, on ihctr side, were affable and condescending, 
fn^ly supplynng him with pens and scaling wax, and 
* Li]>e a scntimcstr) harlnjuin. 

s 
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dialing him out They set traps, into which the simple 
Lieutenant invariably walked. It was to their greedy 
ears that he confided the ms and outs of his domestic 
affairs — his triumphs, his chagrins, Mrs Squibs process, 
and the admiration that her offspnng inspired in the 
circles which they glorified 

There had been a dance at Deptford Victualling 
Yard, where a certain Viscount Lochmvar of Glenscar 
and the Isles, or some such rolling title, a tips> mate, 
R.N , a heaiy fellow, had danced the whole night 
through with sprightly Julia Squib, waltzing her after 
supper ‘in a way that was exceedingly painW to Mrs 
Srjuib. The flirtation went on for months, and wc had 
interesting intelligence of it through all its stages. Tlie 
noble admirer continued to be panicuhr m hts atten 
tions, the lady surrendered her affections, the pair 
btcime cngiged It was fairy Titania and a certain 
Athenian weaver, more or less, over again, then sud 
dcnl> he altogether disappeared, and when, at last, 
Lieutenant Squib, ILN , ran him to earth at the old 
Hummunis — u was on a Sumlaj afternoon — he found 
him in bed in a dirty flannel jiticci, tipsy, and quite 
insensible to the feelings natural to a nobkman IluJ 
spite of iht gTiLvous disappomimcnt, I imitenanl Squib 
continued to die bitter end to roll off the titks of this 
(hsfcpiitablc jicrsim Now you have had enough of 
poor lieutenant Squill, R.N , so well lure Lid him 
a very kindly gootl lije. 

Then there was Jlntns, our spenal mess nger, who 
answered the bell, wled the ktters, jnnfiid the dun«. 
10(1 turned up m a white wais'coat md white tic when 
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has also taught me that to live comfortably with man 
kind one must not expect too much from them. Don 
Quixote loved Sancho, and Sancho was what is called 
devoted to his master, but still, when the knight was 
dying, 'the honest fellow ate and drank, and cherished 
his little carcase , and Don Quixote, if he could have 
known of it, would not have complained I can under 
stand the distraction that ‘ Melancholy ’ Burton got out 
of the ribald talk of the Oxford ‘bargees I can also 
understand the pastime that the poet Cowper found in 
the simple chat and spmtual difficulties of gentle Mary 
of the Knitting Needles 

M’hilst at the Admiralty I sorted under Lord Had 
dmgton Sir James Graham, and Sir Charles Wood, and 
I will here give a brief sketch of the duties I performed , 
they were not unimportant 

As deputy reader to the assembled Board I read the 
principal despatches, and often had to decipher the 
telegrams- Durmg the Inketmann fight, and afterwards 
dunng the Sepoy mutiny, when all England was held m 
painful suspense, this was no small responsibility, for on 
occasions — Sundays, forinstance^I was often alone, had 
to act on my own judgment, and communicate with any 
Cabinet Minister who chanced to be in London and to 
whom I could get access. On ordinary occasions it was 
my duty to reach the office by 8 15 a.m Arrived there, I 
found in a chamber contiguous to the board room, on a 
large round table, the post of that morning, just come 
in. It was an immense heap, so large that I neter 

fwe UyesiTT lawjin; Urey grt Owm topoiuwce fiom lh«t 
avoeiaticpn 
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attacVcd it Tvithout feeling it was utterly impossible that 
on that morning I could ever get through it , but some' 
ho^\ the irksome torvle was accomplished m about two 
hours I bterally tore through iL I placed the letters 
in separate packets, to be conveyed to the different 
departments — the more important ones for individual 
members of the Board — ^and afteniards, as far as time 
allowed, I mastered these more important letters. I 
should add that, among many other duties, I kept a 
folio book, posted up Co the hour, which showed the 
station of every sbip m the navy Then the Board 
assembled, and the letters were read and discussed 
Some hours later my duties were usually concluded for 
the day — that was about 3 t>M When I was not 
deputy reader to the Board I was their deputy precis 
writer I made a short abstract of all the papers 
which came before them, so that an> member could at 
once see what business had been transacted during his 
absence 

I was appointed to these duties by Sir James Graham, 
a very powerful admimstrator, with an Olympian look 
that none durst gamsa} He was a portent — at least 
an Admiralty portent Sir Charles Wood was a very 
able public servant, and of the quickest apprehension 

In course of time I was promoted by seniority to the 
second class among the derks, and from increased rank 
was obliged to return to a department In my case it 
was to the Pension branch, where the work was regu 
lated by precedent Soon after this m> health gave 
way, and I retired. However, I ara anticipating 

The official part of my career rvas not a success I 
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had few clerical inumphs— only one or two that I can 
call to mind , and when ) 0 U hear how \ory pitiful they 
were, >ou will be the better able to appreaate what 1 
have just been saying 

Scene The Admiralty hoard room, embellished ^ith 
elaborate carvings liy Gnnhng Gibbons The portrait* 
of l.ord Nelson ladtadaisically regarding us The 
council IS assembled Picture to yourself Sir Charles 
Wood enthroned, sutiounded by lits satellites — ‘sea- 
dogs' -with tightly spliced pigUils and wide ‘slops’ 
L> ons 13 at Balaclava, and Napier sharpening his cutlass 
in the Baltic I am reading their despatches Suddenly 
Sir Charles throws a leg over the arm of his chair, and 
turns to me in his quick way ‘ Go to my room, Locker,' 
says he, ‘and bring roe the map of the Dardanelles, 
you’ll find it on the round table ’ 1 obey the command. 
The round table is covered with maps, but there is no 
chart of the Dardanelles, so I reluctantly return to say, 
with bated breath, iliat 1 cannot find u ‘Not find it?’ 
exclaims Sir Charles with a ‘humph’ ‘Its there, if 
youU only look, u is on the round table, *by the fire- 
place, m the corner, close to the door Sir Charles 
was cruelly precise Away I again went , and going, 
poor wretch that I was, I felt perfectly certain I should 
come back without the Dardanelles And yet I went, 
I even lingered. On my return from this, my second 
unfruitful errand, Sir Charles jumps to his feet, humes 
out of the room, and is back again before the first Sea 
Lord could pass the word, ‘All bands to the for’s’l,’ 
and in his fist is a map of the ptrteus / which he shakes 
at me reproachfully, amid the (also reproachful) silence 
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of his ‘old salts’ of colleagues, m whose e>cs glimmers 
R cold dismissal as thc> mcntill) nnsthtad me. There 
the matter tndvd No, it did not quite tnd there, for 
Admiral Sir Diaid Milnt, GCB, to whom 1 shall 
aiwaj-s feel grattful — hut onl) a tempered gratitude — 
obsened, s^lto tvt^ to his neighbour, ‘Hed askd for 
the Dardanelli-s ’ ‘'ir { harles did not hi ar this re- 
mark, or I am sure ht would ha\e done mt full justice. 
No one had the tementj to tell him of his niisiaWe 
People who know ofticiol lift, will comprehend what a 
snub this was to a sick, sh>, sensuivt joung clurk on lus 
promolion I never uhollyrccoiered from it. Though 
the pangs of the past no. seldom more than ft memor), 
eta.n now, when I am languid and not feeling my best, 
the old despairing Lclmg comts back Mhy was I 
bom? Mhy was not I strangled at nurse? Ac. If 
success m oiHaal life depends on comprehending it, I 
do not think anybody s career promised worse than 
mine did at that time. But enough of these empty 
lamentations. 

\ou are thinking that what I ha\e described was not 
altogether a triumph I am coming to my triumphs 
presently , Sir Charles figures m ohe of them 

On a certain morning I found a slip of pape^ on myf 
precis book on which Sir Charles had written these 
pregnant words ‘ Hajncts a-ery creditable to the 
derk ’ I showed the precious little scrap to Algernon 
M est, who happened y> be m the room when the book 
came back from ihrf Board At that time he was a 
aery ambitious yourl fellow and he gazed at it with 
keen but not unkir^jj env) — nothing ignoble in it — 
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int\ c^cLiimwIj * I i IwtJ wul I'lc unic 

'ilK>ut me’ Now, H rtirly the mtw* succtsiful 
Civil Servant on the ncrmanenl s'aff of tlit i.ervicc->at 
leoit, I know no one who i» n«»Tc sa I vcrjlxxly u 
the soh of hi» own works and the rirvolutii n t j pci on 
tarcl) fails to be Us own fulfilment 

My other success was lunnectctl with a luam.! l»e- 
tween a captain-sujvcnMcmlcni of one of the nival 
)arda and his stortkie}N.t 1 was dipiitL-d to make a 
jircCis of the cotTt.-vixndi.nce. Tlierc »tfi ridiculous 
circumstances, and I pot intcteslcd tn it 1 afttrivards 
heard that one or two mcmlwrs of the II urd wtru so 
much amused b) ni) paper that lhc> said it »a» as good 
as a pla> I am not suru that they ever ktui* who drew 

tt U|). 
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Dr Jihnson has asserted that ill health makes ever) 
man a seoundrcL In 1849 I was tspecuillj scoundrcll), 
suficnng from acute mnous depression. However, it 
was only the ha„ D>-spcpsia, llvat beldame who waits 
upon grief and anxiet), and had alwajs more or less 
tormented me SI e now took entire possession of my 
being 1 writhed her accursed embraces. 1 was in 
that worst of pr vons, th** dungeon of m)self and all my 
desire was hbera fiie ab hemt^ tnalo, a tnetfso Cole- 
ridge all his life suffered from scr^re inlemil discomfort, 
and took opium to allay iL Mften he dii.-d his body 
was exam ned, and nothing was jfound to account for 
these pains Tlie doctors attnh”"'*'' ” — '■alkd 
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nenous sympathy Perhaps mine is a similar case I 
hope his people v,ere kind to him about it 

So lU was I that on May 23 I got long leave of 
absence from the office, and fled to the Continent 
At Fans, one of my letters of introduction was to 
Lady Charlotte Bruce at 29 Rue de ^ arennes a 
grand old mansion, tntre tour et jardtn in the Fau 
bourg St Germain I had not seen Lady Charlotte 
very often before I became much struck with her 
virtues andj many charms, her humility, her deep feel 
ing, and her gift of repartee. I saw a great deal of 
her in Pans She was my beneficent angel, and when 
she left for England I followed her m spirit I corre- 
sponded with hfef, and this continued when I returned 
to London at the end of August At that time she was 
in Scotland, and then in the North of England. 

Farly in March 1850 when Lady Charlotte came 
back to London, wc took a walk together m Hyde Park 
It was a short walk, but it was one of the happiest that 
I have ever taken, for it was then that I proposed to 
her, and, in spite of the warning of the Sage of Bolt 
Court and all I could say, she accepted me. 

fhis IS how It came about \\ c bad sealed ourselves 
on a Ixmch, and neither spoke. I took her hand. 

' 1 his IS the prettiest hand in all the world,’ said I * I 
happen to know of one that* quite as pretty,’ said she 
Another silence Perhaps 1 was incredulous, but when 
sin, pat llu. other pretty liand into mme I knew that wl 
bo h wen. very happy 

In the first days of Mav she laturncd to Pans I fol 
lowed her in June, and wc were mamed on July 4. 
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Lord and Lady Gra> of Gray, the DuVe and Duchess 
of ILimilton, my kinsman, George Ca>le>, Dick Ed 
wardes, and others, were at my wedding After tlie 
ceremony we dro\c to St Germain, Mr Thomas 
Lrskint, of Linhthcn, kndmg us liis house ‘Dear 
Tom I’ he was a most lovable persoa But, alack 1 
wUh a genius for goodness be bad not a single redeem- 
ing vice , hoi) in all his ways, and with the aspect of 
one who sorrowed for his suffering fellow ere itures, his 
simplest greeting was a benediction I haie had many 
delightful walks and talks with Mr Lrskine ket Ins 
views were nebulous, like an angel, he spoke from a 
cloud, but also in a cloud However, he did me good, 
and I am deeply grateful. He a little resembled Tiis 
excellent fnend, the Rev E D Maurice, in this much, 
that VmhUr as< exf^ctant Domtnxm was the law of 
Both their lives Mr Erskine was able to appreciate 
very different people , among others, Carlyle and Jowclt, 
the Rev Norman Macleod, I ord Rutherford, and Ster 
hng of Keir Indeed, hiS was i piety that many were 
able to apprehend, though but few could attain unto 
He lived in the hearts of his fnends, and when he died 
his funeral was a real apotheosis 

We gave hes bodjr lo tbc eaitb 

And hSs pare soul unto hu Captain Christ, 

Under whose colours be had fought so long 

From St Germain we went to Scotland The wed 
ding tour ended, we returned to London, and set up 
our transitory Penates in King Street, St James s, then 
in Albjon Street, and then m Bdgrave Street, but we 
soon bought the le3« of 19 Cb«ter Street 
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W c usctI to st-i} at I uvcmore with the I)ucli«s of Kent 
She hVed whist, *hc would play a raid, and laVt a 
transitory nap, and we w«-it quite liaj p) to wait till she 
wolc and picked up the tnek, which she did with dig 
nit) and itf> deftly She was \ery Lind. She used to 
pity me for haiinj, to inhale the ‘fogucs (fogs) of 
I.ondon I have a grattful rcmembranct. of this exalted 
and bcnesolcnt lady 

Wiik at 1 togmore I aery occasionally saw the 
Queens children, and Iltr Majesty onct or twice. 
Ihe Queen had a wann leganl for Charlotte rejoiced 
in her humour, honoured her by giving her htT books, 
and commanded us to those select Courts which she 
decreed in the earlier years of her widowhood. I never 
felt much at my ease with Royalty, and J neier shall, 
but I will toll you a funny htUe story of the Court 
Sir George Cowi>er an excellent adminiitraior but in 
elderly vaKtudinarun Iwd charge of the Duchess of 
Kents purse and the nnnagcmenl and control of her 
household. One day little rnnee \rthur questioned 
him Sir George, are you the “Sir George who killed 
the dragon ? 

We were bidden to \\indsor Lord Palmerston was 
there, and the Innce Consort told thu sinking am-c 
dote of the sleeping W indsor sentry and St 1 aul s clock 
striking thirteen Tins is all I can call to mind of that 
entertainment. I afterwards met Lord Palmerston it 
Lady IVillura Kussells. He was not remarkably at 
tractive — less so than Lord Granville, and, I should 
suppose than Lord Melbourne who I have always 
been told was especially so 
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ihrou^lli this stiln^ of namn? Before fifty )cars U^c 
passed some of them will romey no idea to an> one. 
Lsen now most of them ate Itt disfunn. Howts-cr, 
lhe> nude their hitle fuz m the penention tlu:,Uie) 
accomijanitd to oldmon ITic people I should hate 
best hied to know— nanu.l>, Daliac, Btrin^cr. Musset, 
A Dumas, r» 'sand, and Heme— i did not cscn sec. 
Thc> were all, for some reason or other, misesttn fs. 
Radiel helix 1 s-iw scssral times on the stage in 
‘ Phtdre ’ and * Adrienne IxrcouvTcur , ’ also in 
* Camille,’ that wonderful scene with the soldier. 
Can I cNCT forget her ihnllmg tortes and fateful 
gate? 'I hen, what \ debt do not 1 owe to Ravel 
('Lc Caporat ct h I'aysc’), and even more to Gntssot, 
and others I 

I think It was in London that I first made tlie 
acduaintancc of Mr and Mrs. Crowning, at ij Dorsal 
Street, Porlman Square. I afterwards met them in 
Pam He used lo cornu to the Rue do Lille to read 
John KeaWi. poetry to Lady CloVn. The good fellow 
nt-Vtr read his own I knew but hulc gf his wife, she 
died comp-arativcly early. I never saw her m society, 
but at her own fireside she struck me as very pleas 
ing and e\ceedingly sympathetic. Her physique was 
peculiar curls like the pendent ears of a water- 
spaniel, and poor little Iiands — so thin that when she 
welcomed you she gaxe you something like the foot 
of a young bird ; the Hand that made her great bad 
not made her fair. But she had sinking eyes, and we 
forgot any physical shortcomings — they were entirely 
lost sight of in what I may call her incomparable sweet 
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»m\irins>on— the tt tn Artadtn nxi Cfungctl ai I 
hear Rome now «s— the Papal rrina|)ality shrunl to 
Vitican and garden— I prciume it still poestssts its 
leaping fountains, its lumcd temples and shat cted 
porticos, the weird desolation of the Campagna, the 
scatiered tombs, the slrctih of Cbuduin aqueduct, the 
baths of Caracalh thick with lit* and myrtle, the Coh 
scum, and the Ilasihca of ht Peter 1 recall the masical 
functions at the Ge-sii, the Masses of Pier Luigi dt 
Palestrina, the Corso de Barbett, the startling pastime 
of’morra the ‘noserta of the Pifferan , also the much 
garlic and little sotp of the noisy Ptoua Navonx 
I kanor still has the blue majolica plate that I bought 
of batumino Innoccnti, and which Mr Gladstone greatly 
admired Out, bodir of tlacchusl where ate Padre 
Camicei and his w/a Deppo of the Spanish Steps, 
Nabucco, our cook (a sort of Leporcllo — fanc) hating 
a Cook called Ncbuchadncmr 1) , and, abote all, where 
IS the needlewoman, Lucu Fcdcli, Lucia dfl loondo 
mn ? Rome is mote agreeably to be remembered by 
Its Campagna than ns cookery, by its women than ns 
wine 

1 or a portion of the time that I was in Rome I Glled 
the hi^h office of warden to the Episcopal church im 
mediately outside the Porta del Popolo 

IVe made the acquaintance in some instances the 
friendship of many people more or less pleasant and 
notable of Manano rortuny, Fnednch Overbeck, and 
T R, Tilton, painters, also of John Gibson, ^fiss 
Hosmer, and M W Story, sculptors Storys fair 
daughter is referred to in the last couplet of my 
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m«l,ocre rhyme on Thnckemy-e ndmueble absurdly, 
■Tee Rose and the R.ng ’ ‘And ) on see 
hllle Sho ’ Then thete nere J J Ampere a 

■Abbe’ Lrsst The ‘Canomco’ unhesrlannsly told me 

that Mozart nas the most extraordmary 

that the notld had ever seen There was someth ng 

magrrette ,n the Abbi Liszt, he ^ L 

th.L thrt was hrs real oproron We hnew Ro«, the 

amiable antiquary, and Cardinal AntoneU, and d^ 

also Don Michele, .1 Dnea d, Sermoneta, a man wto 

combined the wit and ■ Pyrrhonism ol 

hni with the nioial tonm of an 

Bcograplncal society had been statte a , a, 

When Lied to .0,0, he replied ; 

•No, I dent behete m geogniphl 

gntnlj humorous He made me a csign ^ 

Thieh Castellan, carried out Wc were ««10h’nUd «th 

Princess Cors.ni, Ptmee Massimo, 

Pnnee Doiu Pamph.lj "e also knew Mne Gaslell 
(nmehst), the Uadstones,* Ordwells, Clarendons, and 
others of mart who chanced to be in Rome 
I made Landot’s acquaintance at the Villa 
desca, I lesole. He was well known in 
sccchio con quel hcl canino' (S'allo). “ho 
eecentneit, ot his opinions and the 
behasiour He hied by himself, and solitude haie 
rendercl him sai-age His little nlla was poor »d 
ban, but there ,™ enongl. for the engenacs of con 

• Jew Itiw Ml Glwl l«w wu 
Ire . >l.oo;S Yt JiwOTMhJ ttpo" '* * 

luJiy 
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^nthstandmg all this, I was fond of Kirkup. and often 
went to see him. He discmursed delightfully about 
Italy and art, of Landor, the poet, and Blake, the 
painter , of Lady Orford and Lady Cathenne Fleming, 
madams whom he knew, and of others, Cleopatra and 
Mrs. Jordan, whom he would have liked to meet 

V.e used to stroll and talk in the Boboli gardens or 
on the terraces of San Miniato A\e were good fnends. 
tATien I left for England we corresponded fitfully, but 
I never returned to Florence, never saw Kirkup again, 
and now that citj of enchantment knows him no 
more.* 

Several of the English we had met in Italy were 
friends of Arthur Stanle), and on our return to London 
we renewed our acquaintance^ and made new ones at 
the Deanery and elsewhere. Among them hate been 
Tyndall, Owen, Charles Kmgsle>, Huxley, J G Lock 
hart, the poet Barnes, A. Kinglake, M’ H Brookfield, 
Ralph Osborne, Lord Acton, Spedding (the admirable 
Spedding, who drew all good and great men unto him, 
but to converse with whom, tn consequence of his de- 
liberate utterance, reqmredan ampler leisure tlian even 
1, who am neither good nor great, found always practi 

• I liked Kitkttp almost as moeh as, many j ears afterwards, I 
both li.^ed and rereienced a very ditrereotmaa — the Reverend Dr 
Janies MaxUneau. Many a time and oR hare I talked through 
the forest from rolhiemorchos to thelolcharto at at his feet "and 
rejoice in Ls sane and elevauns spinraality But wh> should I 
menuon these two men on the same -page ? Perhaps from perver 
aty I might as well hare compared honheote, the punter and 
eonrerser, w th poet pnest Keble. t wish kirkup could have 
known Dr Martmeau, whom il was a pmsilege to know and is a 
pleasure to remember 
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cable) , also Herben Spencer, the Gtotes, 

UckyiM Arnold.) A ^">>■'3=. , lento 

my portrait),* Eonblanque (a ° 

topbeles). and Dr Lnshinpon ' as a 

to be neatly ninety years old He tola 
boy be had seen a man ahose father was P-“' “ “ 
execution of Charles I I must no. 
friends L. Oliphant, H Aide, and Leshe Stephe 
have had pleasant talL with many of the 
lishmen and Englishwomen of my day I 
speech with Disraelb though I once ^ “ 

rmd a message from him t K.s novels “"S™ 

ahty rare ani peculiar, but as novels they me no. of a 
v4 high orde\ and, ,n sp.m o "^!::::i;of 
ties and a wit and irony— I say vitality 

Volmire, I question the,, havtng “ Pf 
H. philosophy of "^nlbrng 

““toulTharh:: so Pmuslyhe^ved m hy 
to spouse and his patty But I Uew f 

jauirDisraeli, so you must no. allow your esttmate o 
him to be influenced b, aught that I say here { 

■ - Thi. ™ dcnc «. high 

execution, is a worthy fc>«o«e* of ^ DulAman . tut be wants 
wliere he almost surpa^es the g nassme l<»h, that cx 

charm, and I do not see w **“^^,ppca^^uttochangee\en 

t tonrh . hnwr and Sin“^^ > P"' * 

; When I was about eighteen, y . . * lUrlequin or 

UtowUadoa Under, .ad 
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he has been to me in Victona Street I lihed hint on 
both occasions, but fiotn what I hear he could hardly 
have been a comrortable man to abide with. He col- 
lected Onental chtna and Inc-atrac, and had a congre 
gallon of queer creatures — a raven, and marmots or 
wombats, &c.— all m the garden behind his house 
believe he once kept a gonlla He was much sell 
absorbed I never quite appreciated his pictures 
‘Sister Helen' is his only poem that much impresses 
me, and it is not far from being repulsive However, 
suppose he draws inspirations from a world o is own 
His pictures and his poems help each other I hke his 
poems least , but then I seldom see his pic ures 
have a regard for his brother and his sister 

From what I say here it must not be supposed hat I 
have not a high opinion, cither as poet or pam e , 
this distinguished man, for he not only f^^i^ed the 
quality of painting and changed its direction, but r^ 
marVablc painters were content to learn from him -He 
brought us a new message in his poutry, 
his ornate ability and technical skill, for me it 
charm, and what is poctn-^r painting ‘^‘^her-withom 
cKarm? J think he might have 
M^ok into thy heart, and wnlci’ His I g o 

Wordsworth every vote he gets’ is 

Thanlis to the friendship of thvt kind 

A—. .865 I »-■=>-■=<* ' tThtLliS S 

and Hand Insurance Company, that b -.r 

protects prudent pcop'« ‘ vj., 

Vnl™, uud I .m sldl on the d..«um- ’ 

tnchc of ui. VC meet merj TuesduJ at one oclocl.. 
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The fee is three pounds, and if a director is not in the 

fQom if the whole of his bod> is not in the room — 

when the dock strikes one, he loses his fee. \ ou, my 
dear children, who ha\c so profound a knowledge of 
human nature, tna) be quite sure that \er> few of the 
directors am\e after that hour ^^e are perhaps the 
most punctual twehc men in all England Our zeal is 
remarkable. Is it because we are able to recognise 
that a good thing should never be neglected unless a 
belter ofTtrs itself? 

Our soaet) is an anaenl one it was founded in the 
reign of Dutch \\ lUtam, and there is a tradition that 
Daniel Defoe was a member of the board. Dear little 
^\ ag if this be true of the ingenious author of ‘ Robin 
son Crusoe,’ instead of meeting Tuesday, ought we not 
to meet Friday ? 

The board has a tacit understanding an unwritten 
law of etiquette, that the subject of our fees should 
nertr be brought prominently forward. If e\ tr there is 
a question on the subject, saj, for instance, the increase 
of their amount — and that is anything but uninteresting 
— It IS kept entirely m the background , it is mei^ed m 
the general question — the welCire of the soaety \\ e 
are so sensitne on this point — at least, I am — and m 
deed on eierything that regards our appointments, that 
I am sure it,would be considered m the highest degree 
indecorous, not to say indelicate, in any director to 
chink llie com m taking his fee (3/) out of the little 
cani-as bag of fees that always lics on the centre of 
the boardroom table. 1 l«re ne>er chmked tht. 
soi ereigns. 
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1 ought to siy that at the end of the year the fees of 
the absentee directors ate divided among the entire 
body One Viould therefore suppose that those vjho 
are least regular uould be most popular, and doubtless 
they really are so, yet there ts a formulated opinion 
kept up as to the great virtue of the directors who are the 
most regular attendants As proof of this we used to 

haie a certain old Mr G P , who had attended 

fifty three Tuesdays in one particular twelvemonth I 
do not know how he managed it He was a very opu 
lent person, and it was whispered, now and then when 
he got home at night he would he down on his drawing 
room carpet and roll in his accumulated fees He died 
years ago, but he is siiU spoken of m our board room as 
the most valuable and smgle>fnmded servant and friend 
that the society has ever had 

Out directors, as individuals, are e'cceedingly tough 
Not long ago one of them, who must be between se\ entj 
and eight), climbed upon his diningroom table to m 
lestigatc an escape of gas. He had the temerity to do 
so \Mlh a lighted candle — remember, he is one of the 
most experienced raembers of our Hre Board. You 
ma) imagine what followed There was a tenific 
explosion, our esteemed director ivas blown across the 
chamber, through the doorway, and mio the passage, 
where his head crashed into a glazed case of stulTed 
birds. This was on a Sunday evening and j et on the 
Tuesday morning following ourcxcceding tough director 
made his appearance at the board looking as if noilimg 
particular had occurred 1 Indeed, tlie concussion 
seemed somehow to have vivified our respected col 
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leagues mental constiiuuon It wol-e luni up lie 
brought with him a chim for compensation for damages 
sustained, ^^hlcl1, it is needless to saj, vsas clitcrfully 
recognised and prompll) settled 

1S93 -I am pleased to mention another matter, this 

time personal to mysUf It is the unvarjing considera 
tion and kindness that I base met « ith from my co- 
dvicctots, also from lU«. suff, c\cc since I joined — that 
Mas tMcntj-oight jtars ago Yes, for twent)-t.i5ht long 
years Mc directors for the time being (an elected twchi.) 
have one day in evory week, been transacting business 
at a large green bauc table in the centre of a room 
where the portraits of many former directors still gase 
down upon us 

I have seen so many cliangcs since I first took my 
seat there, and so many men have come and gone, that 
I now begin to look at the portraits silent as they are, 
with a feeling that perhaps we, and not the pictures, are 
the shadows 

‘You admire that picture,’ said an old Dominican to 
me at Padua, as I stood contemplating a ‘ Last Supper ’ 
in the refectory of the convent. The figures are as 
large as life ‘I have sat at my meals before it for 
seven and forty years , and such are the changes tliat 
haVe taken place among us — ^so many have come and 
gone m that time — that, when I look upon the company 
there — upon those who arc sitting at that table — silent 
as they are, I am sometimes inclined to think that we, 
and not they, are the *hadows 

* Note to Pogetss /AiO' A Funeral 
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my mother in law 

I must 'go bacL to relate my lamentable misadventure 
vnth Lady Elgin I 'vill begin by saying that the ethics 
of oaths has always had an interest for me I devoted 
a page to it in ' Patchwork’ (1879). to which I venture 
to refer you 

Although I am no better than I should be, I have 
nevfer been much of a swearer, indeed, malediction 
offends my sense of the propriety of things. Quite 
btely, hovtcver— I suppose from a natural irritability, 
aggravated by failing nerve po^^er and a young, sery 
volatile, and irrepressible family of needless noise makers 
—I have sworn more than my wont. I mostly do it 
under m) breath Now, I should be glad to know 
what this sneanng means, and what responsibility it 
carries with it Is cursing a mere protest against t “igs 
as they art, as compared with things as they oug t to 
ho Is It a foible ? Is it a sign of a deteriorated moral 
condition? Is it a recognition?* 

I hope that dunng aH’tbese years the spintual part ot 
my nature has not been quite starved I want to go 


tte only sacn of royally who hal iwolly s«ote «hen eonvers ng 

ttilh the Aid bishop of Oiniertvry 

There was a rood deal of exeeralion when I wm a i»> 
Cofionslv enoudi in a bookcase al Frogmore ihere used to ^ 
a copy of Matth w Twocoo.1 a retnarfes on ihe * rrofinc an 
sard Use of Uie Monosyllabic Damn tirW 
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on RTOwin^ I \Ac to lno« wlicth'-r thii under 

one* breath llillingigat* i»a good * ^n or a p<niMvc1) 
Ind one. h nnj l.e \ fotb’c, but sutcl> it implies a 
recognition I’crhapr, like a good man) other things 
It not altogether one or the other 

LliMbeth Counic's of Flgin was my mother in Uw 
She was giftctl, h.atl ntany sirtucs, and a tew oddrties- 
Shc had a pasnon for told air 

In rRso not \cr) 1 mg after m) marriage, she 
lionoured n\t willv a v»«v at Chester Street. You 
know th.n through all m> life 1 havt been mrre or less 
of a taletiidinarun, a shiver) anim-tb 1 hate also l»ccn 
a person of gentle manners. Well, one unlurk) winter 
afternoon on returning from the Admirali) I found in) 
home desolate — cold, empt), and ccmfortltss, the 
dnwingroom was ncarl) pitch-dark, and ser) cheerless, 
for the fire had been allowed to go out, and though the 
curUins were drawn, a window was wide open. All 
this depressed me, and constrained me to hcas'e a 
wholly languid and only half audible malediction. 1 
had an unlighted flat candlestick in mj hand, md ni) 
first act was to drop out thc'candle Tins produced 
another, a more audible imprecation I rapped ciut*a 
good round oath — arroath as round as possible, flow 
eicr hanng picked up and replaced the candle, 1 con 
tinued to grope m) wa) to the writing table for a match , 
but in doing so I stumbled b3d]}| oier an abominable 
footstool, and dropped candlestick, candle, and c\ 
tinguishcr^wilh a clatter on thccar])ct This completcl) 
detxiotabs^ me. 1 broke into a s^orm of etcciation 
long deep, and prolonged, but not munched at am 
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thing m particute I again essayed to find the tabl^ 
but, stretching forth my hand m the datloiess. I laid it, 
not on the lucifers, hut ran jon conceive it?— (in the 
upturned face ot my respected mother in laiv irhii M 
this time had been lying prostrate on the sofa I do 
not hnorr it she had been asleep— ?/(nt I shall never 
Inorv-but I should think not, for she said, in the most 
mdeanake, melhfluous tones ot her very pleasing voice, 
‘Is that you, dear Mr Locker?' This rras all she 

said , she titter said anythmg more Hear en bless her ! 


POETRY — A CONFESSION 
There are not so many moments m our liv« when 
we live enurely in the present and contentedly t e 
have far too many unfulfilled longings, disappointment 
ueads too closely upon the heeU of joy But I recall 
ray first fine careless rapture when that kind fellow, 
Thackera). as editor of the ‘Cornhill Mag^me, sent 
me a proof of mj versts ‘On a Human S u 
daughters brought it to me. The flood o au o s 
ecstasy has never since nsenlin me to t e g 
mark of that moment I also renumber i e rs i 
I saw ‘ London Lyncs,’ open at the tiile-pag^ m a 
spicuous part of the window of a Piccadilly oo se er, 
hut m that case « vras a nyxed feeling the isp J w 
so painfully personaL 


Adieu, ma Lyre, edieu, fillettes, 
Jadis »«s douce* unouxeUes 
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There is ‘surpassing melody and an unapproachable 
’distinction in ‘ Ljctdas,’ perhaps it is the finest poem 
m the language , but there is a something m parts of 
It that to my ignonncc sounds hke pedantrj, and I 
could well have spared Ibe censorious Pilot of the 
Galilean lalce. I admire Drjdcn’s genial power, his 
sonorous and splendid diction, his manliness, and what 
Johnson calls his ' unexpectedness ’ He is a glorious 
fellow How delightful are his translations from 
Chaucer and Boccaccio' But in ‘Alexander’s least’ 
he makes Alexander a great fool Heaven pardon me * 
t do not Cue much for Spenser I admire not a little 
of Gray, and a good deal of I’opc The felicity of 
Pope s language and the energy seem to be the outcome 
of A Mviii imagination Read his portraits of Addison 
ipd Buckingham, hi$ compliments to Combury, Wal 
pole, and Bolingbroke ( great Dryden s fntnd before ’) 
Read the ‘ Rape of the loick.’ 

It is VNordswQTths mt.(litat»\c rapture, spmtual pas 
Sion, sane imagination and scremiy, his power of bringing 
the mftnilc into everyday lift, that enthral me, bu*, for 
mjsclf, all ^^ordvv^orlh’5 Ikvi could be colltited into a 
thin volume. 1 care little for his * 1 jinljmia.' 

U almost puls one out of conceit of the «av-ing gift 
of I uniocir that ^flUo^, Uords»o*th, and Shefley. vvho 
do n> ' appear lo have had a rp-irk of it, jhnuJJ have 
vetitl'-n such migntficcnt pivrtry Howerrr, I am in 
deb’iA t » \Vrrdvwciith fo' ihevr four lines on hiv 

di>)m<wl rbanoivhi nter •— 

' I It fftftjt *><»*•* tn»V c«»r 
I »»vc- Ij, iUi* »i « |un«( »!* I- wr i.*7« , 
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S »rt »t iSc Tf!»|art fcfthil rtry ih CcwljunJ, 

On «h«h *a nfl be pta «l«l when a l«jr 
Alfred Tcnn)”*©!! hie an cxqumte grace, glorified by 
subtle harmonics He m far more scrsatilc than 
W ordswortlu He hxs a more varied diction JIccart 
giv e poetic eapTCSsiorv to pt\>fui as well as to philosophic 
thought , he also Im in c)c for Nature and I admire 
whit rilrunms might luvx called his ‘cartful luck-' 
A consummate artist, he is splendidt> equipped. Mf 
sclcrltons from Alfred would make a much thicker 
TOlume than tt ordiworlh s, but would it be more 

JITCCIOUS ? 

riurns is one of the Immortals. \Vh3l a fortunate 
thing for us that he was not educated lei us M> « 
Eton and Balliol 1 There are many of Bums s poems 
(humorous and pathetic) which arc superb. I can 
say much the same of short passages of n>ron, though 
he IS not a wnter to be judged b> st-lections. I could 
make a thin volume of cither Bums or Byron, but the 
personality of B>-ron, apart from his persuasive rhetoric, 
inspires me with anything but regard. The region in 
which he usually moves is alien to my sympathies 
I rink Byron with the eery greatest, but he docs not 
reach the cloistered sanctuaries of my heart I grudge 
him the position 1 am constrained to give him 

Several of Cowpers short poems are inimitable. He 
writes so very like a gentleman 

I have read Rosalind and Helen,' and 1 have read 
‘ Sally m our Alley,’ and I prefer ‘ Sally I v, ould rather 
have created the headlong drollery of the ‘Lay of St. 
Nicholas’ than written tlie ‘Bndc of Abydos,* and I 
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would mucli rather have written ‘The Solitary Reaper,’ or 
1 could not Io\c thee, dear, so much, 

Z/ived I not Honour more, 

than all the four * 

I immensely admire about aght or ten pages of Keats, 
the joung Marcellus of our tongue He instructs us 
by means of delight He sees as scarcely any other 
poet ever saw, the hinship of truth and beauty, as a 
young lady once remarked of him to me, ' He js en 
chantingly sensuous ’ I dare say Keats liked little 
Jessica for saying ' 1 m never merry when I hear sweet 
music.' Keats was a boy when he died, but he had the 
‘divm'B particula auras.’ 

I care less for Shelley, who, for a great poet, seems to 
me to want substance (if Keats had lived, perhaps we 
should now be thinking that he also wanted it), and 
not more for Coleridge or Arnold, though there are 
admirable pieces in all of them 1 am very fond of 
Hood, who is strongest on his whimsical side 
I greatly admire Coleridges ‘Youth and Age,’ 
Arnolds 'Dover Beach’ and ‘Urania,’ and have not 
we Andrew Lang’s ‘St Andrews’? I bke a few short 
pieces and passages of Mrs Browning, and several 
minute but perfect poems of William Barnes. Austin 
Dobson has written some admirable little poems 

Three or four of Moores melodies and verses leave 
little to be desired , and I can take up, and read, and 
like, Southe>'’s 'Ode on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte of IVales ’ 

* This IS sn 1 He companson 1 make it merely to show you 
how much I adm re Dr Bsiham at his best. 
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a larger thing indifferently so There used to be a men 
tonous tragic actor who made a large income by hts 
profession , he could also dance his fingers on \ table 
to ^remind one of Taglioni ^Vhere is that tragedian 
now ? He IS forgotten But not so his imitation, at 
least, not by any one who had once seen a performance 
so consummate We all know that Tagliont was at 
the very head of her profession, and >et, while poor 
Roscius was imitating her with hts two fingers you were 
almost deceived into thinking you were admiring the 
Mlertfta, whose chasteness of sentiment entirely 
secured her from Sallust's reproach, ‘Saltabat melius 
quam necesse est prob» 

I greatly appreciate a few pages of Browning he 
has intellectual momentum and a subtle and spintua! 
energy, he is hopeful and makes others hope But 
Browning crushes me , as Shelley has too extravagant 
an imagination, and dwells in too rarefied an atmosphere, 

so is Browning too (I must leave it to you, my dear 

children, to here insert any words you think most 
appropriate and most kindly to Browning, even though 
it be at your father s expense) 

Perhaps as a water he makes an excessive demand on 
the intellectual vigour of his reader I hope this is the 
case, as if so, the fault is nun^ not Browning’s Poor 
poet I his hearth is desolate, so in age he still pursues 
that old, old coon, Society Can it be that the fairest 
of his lyric offspring are strangled in his white ties ? 

* Having said all this about poetry, and knowing, as 1 
do, how difficult it IS to write, and how easy it is not to 
write, and aspiring, as I do, to be something of a child 
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Yes, there is still a good deal of human nature m 
mankind, and the genius is much like other folk But 
he has a peculiar organisation, and a bent that is irrc 
sistible, he is more dependent than the ordinary man 
on the incense that comforts his immortal part — he 
must have it, or he wilhers. Then, it is a misfortune 
for a poet that he should be compelled to capitahsc 
his emotions, which often leaves the poor fellow with 
barely sufficient for even the conventional exigencies of 
everyday life The poet is strong, but he is helpless , 
he may have a remarkable talent for expressing himself, 
and yet he may be vain and self tormenting , he may 
have a delicate ear for metre and measure, and yet 
be imtable and capricious , he may even possess ong 
mat thoughts and an extraordinary power of selecting 
and marshalling them, and yet be self absorbed and 
very absurd 

Oa this stnall matter speak I Toay, 

Far, gifted less I m weak as they 

How admirably do our poets depict the virtues of 
domestic life — the heroic devotion of a husband to his 
wife, the self denying solicitude of a father for his off 
spring ! And yet, after all, with them it may be little 
more than affection in the abstract not seldom the 
poet finds the absence of his adored one a positive 
boon 

The man of imagination enjoys the luxury of affection, 
but often as a fine art only , he shrinks from the sacii 
Gees that go with the real thing As I have said else- 
where, it is irksome for a poet to be always amiable to 
the same human being 
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Read their biogriphie^ and >ou will be struck by the 
manner m which many of our geniuses Ime put their 
comfortable trust m the ministenng ^a^en, ha^e 
requited devotion with a perennial exaction, and sacn 
fice wath a persistent dependence — neither of which 
cost them anything 

It IS possibly an adrantage for a genius, after his 
death, to have been disreputable;. Think of Byron, 
Shelley, E Poe, de Musset, even Goldsmith. There 
IS, and always will be, an exceptional interest in them 
Southey was far too repu»ble a man for cunosity to 
centre on him. 

I believe that our best poets of this generation, the 
foolish fellows, have scrupulously paid their washing 
Wls—they have washing bills— and liave not paid too 
much attention to their neighbours’ mies. 

The poet is vastly imposing m his laurel crown, with 
hw singing garments about him , but be not surprised 
if, m the everyday concerns of life, when you get close 
to him, you find be is ordinary enough, md rarely so 
really agreeable as when encountered m homely cloth 
or a morocco jacket 

Genius, and the prestige that it brings with it, aie'^ 
impalpable essences, of little avail in our commonplace 
affairs. Pul your poet into Parliament, or make him 
a peer, and he is m-ured — you will at once see the 
incongruity But seek him out at odd times, and in 
' his accustomed haunts, and ‘hell murmur to the run 
ning brooks a music sweeter than their own ’ 

To some up all, what t^ht have you to be disap- 
pointed that the man of imagination, who produces 
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such beautiful \erscs, who has been so bountifully 
endoiied on one side of his nature, should not be 
altogether superior? Rather be grateful for what he 
has done for you Take, my word for it that Sterne 
and Coleridge, and Campbell and Burns, were very 
scnously handicapped. It is curious that the very 
defects and foibles of some geniuses, like Steele, Gold 
smith, Lamb and Edaard ritrgenld, endear them to us 
I^ur iMmpen stud bescheidcn I hate met with not 
a few poets who were very delightful companions, but 
they were inferior poets Poor fellows! let us hope 
that hereafter they may find a compensating Vale of 
Tempe of their own Some day I will give you a list 
of potms for which I have a sneaking kindness, but 
yvhich the literary world ignores 


BRIC-A-BRAC 

There was a timem my life when I was much taken 
up with art Thanks to my father, I had always more 
or less lived in Us atmosphere, but the taste waxed 
really active within me after roy first marriage, and this 
was only natural Bees do love their luves, and birds 
their nests, so, by the same instinct of Nature, I 
hungered for the Lares Urbani I wished to adorn our 
dwelling, and collecting became my amiable madness 
I bought ancient fumitur^ Loojs Seise gimcracks, china, 
and curiosities, also a few pieces of old silver — enough 
for decorative purposes—and I still have most of them 
My tables smile wath silver The result was that my 
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ajurtmcnl ilioL^ht mtcruting, the afTmit) between 
Iht nun and h i dwtlhng place was recognised. Hut 
Its treitcit attractions were the guests who from time 
to time found lhcm«Kcs under mj roof Nearlj all 
were agreeable. Ilicrc was no assumption, so lliexc 
was no restraint , somt ulLed, and the more silent 
loot, part in the cometsalion by ihcir sjmpaih) It 
IS a feat to tall agreCaW), but It is a rarer ment to be 
aitractncly siknl. 

rhis cuno-hunlmj, brought roe into communication 
with all sorts of people possessed "»th a Vinclred taste— 
the <i>sn(itefntt 1 ranis, of iht llntish Museum , Kobin 
son, of the Kensington Museum , V Castellam, of 
Rome, DAregho, the Italian Ministtr Balt, Ftlix 
Slade, John Malcolm, and William Mitchell (not a few 
of them old and s-alued friends), besides a host of 
others too numerous to mention, \mon^ them, sereral 
of the de Rothschilds, liners, the Due d’Aumale, 
Pcrsigny, and otlier fotcn,ntts. 

rhert art certain cliaracteristics common to the 
whole of the collecting tribe— a tribe a good many 
of whom, I must own, arc tolerably tirtsomc. They 
may be dullish fellows, but they are unmistaliWe. I 
think 1 could pick out your genuine collector from 
a crowd of any number of non-colkcting btmgs. 

Tlien there arc coUettors and collectors I once 
met a divine who had a craze for tht halters with 
which Iht more notonous malefactors had been hanged, 
and only a week ago anotiicr enthusiast showed me, 
with infinite glee, and as a great curiosity too — as 
something m fact, to be piously preserved — a copy 
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of the ‘Times’ newspaper of January 23, 1882, which 
contains a word that a malicious compositor had inter 
polated m a report of a speech, which some people 
might consider indelicate Parvum parva decent 
This was hardly decent, but it was a treasure 

You see, some collectors are less ambitious — do not 
fly so high as others * mais tous les goflts sont 
respectables ’ 

Mr Matt Dawson, the trainer, has a small piece 
of a chestnut horse’s skin framed and glazed, a portion 
of the hide of the once famous racer, Eclipse I think, 
that may be considered a justifiable relic, it hangs 
underneath the picture which represents him to have 
been a heavily buiU animal — anything but a smasher 
It 18 not a misfortune to be born with a feeling for 
association I seem nearer to Shakespeare when I have 
his volume of ‘Sonnets (edition 1609) open before me 
I am nearer to Titian when I have one of his masterly 
sketches in my hand This enjoyment is not given to 
everybody Tennjson would not give a dam (a very 
small Indian copper com) for a letter in Acam's hand 
writing, except from curiosity to know m what characters 
Adam had expressed himself The influence of the 
associating principle is exemplified in the constant 
Penelope, when she shed tears over the bow of Ulysses 
Believe me, there is exhilaration m collecting I 
would call It a perennial joy, if it were not so often 
pierced by despair 

My friends w ere mad about it , however, I hope with 
some discrimination As regards myself, I had little 
mone) , but wliat with an abounding enei^j, chopping 
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any rale, Stars shook his head over my dish. However, 
just then he happened to know where to ‘ p\ace it ’ He 
had a customer who wanted a reptile dish — ‘ which isn t 
everybod/s money, you know * Stars gave me in ex 
change a very ugly majolica tazza, lustred, signed in full 
by Maestro Giorgio, and with the magic dale of 1623, 
which 1 afterwards resold for nearly forty pounds 

You see I had a good deal of worry about my dish , 
and yet, after all, I sincerely believe that it was an 
inferior but genuine work of the ^mous potter I hope 
Its present possessor is of the same mind So much for 
Bernard Pahssy and Co 

Art IS a mighty mother, but at present we English 
people have little filial feeling We cover our walls with 
pictures that narrow the soul, instead of expanding jt — 

^ des platitudes bou^eoises des mis&res sans valeur et 
sans godt,' which make one despair for poor humanity 
The fact is we do not care for fine art, and not generally 
for fine literature. 

As a nation we are richer than ^^nd jet our most 
important possessions are graduaTlj leaving the country, 
whether it be in the sha|>e of a Rubens a Botticelli, a 
choice Caxton, or a unique Shakespeare quarto They 
find a home in Pans, ot BeiUn, or Chicago 

As I dnve past the houses of palatial London I often 
think that, if their excellent and eminently practical 
occupants had reallj cared for rare and choice drawings, 
I should have secured none of mine Many and many 
a time, even with my slender purse, I have outbid, un 
wittingly outbid, the British. Muscunu The unfortunate 
Museum is htlple^ the Government is selfish and 
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absorbed, the House of Commons is distracted, and the 
public arc ignorant and indiflerent 

It has been said that music thrives only where the 
grape ripens, and that Britoos judge of it by the eye, as 
they do of painting by the eat Now, of aU the windy 
gospels that are preached, none »s more empty and tire- 
some than that which pretends to explain the cause of 
our apathy and to provide a remedy A nation’s taste 
must grow up gradually You cannot build it up , you 
might as well try to build up a forest tree like the huge 
oak at Gunton — 

Thi«e eentan«s be grows an4 three he stays 
Supreme in state, and ta three mote decays 

We are a rude people, but just now house decoration 
attracts a great deal of attention , applied art has become 
a cult — It has its literature Formerly any attempt to 
make an ordinary dwelling artistically pretty was thought 
cccenlnc, and therefore ridiculous, and was most un 
common Now people rum themselves to be fantastical 
All houses should have their character stamped upon 
them by the people who inhabit them This comes 
gradually, insensibly 

One of the most curious instances of a man stamping 
his individuality on his house was that of my old crony, 
Allerdyce He had been an athlete, and was ^’ain of 
his thews and smews, so while in Rome he com 
missioned McDonald to take his full length portrait in 
marble, colossal size, as Ifcrcules, and therefore without 
1 stitch of clothing, exc^t a baby lion’s skin fastened 
athwart his shoulders — a garment barely wider than the 
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garment of our first parents Ho'rcver, to nake «p far 
this staillmg nuditj, Iw. was armed with a tremendous 
club It was 1 striking portrait, for McDonald was 
excellent at a likeness. Hie first object that greeted 
the co> visitor on entering AlU-rdjces house was his 
lordship erect in the lull, m a decidedly threatening 
attitude, keeping watch and ward over the preat-coats 
and umbreUas k dchtious setter^ Allcrdjce was >crj 
eccentric IK had all sorts of hkes and dislikes He 
went to church, but his dc'out spirit was casilj dis- 
turbed be could not s.aj hw prayers satisfactorily in a 
gallery pew At the hotel in Pans he did not approve 
of the way in which the firewood was cut, so he bought 
himself a hatchet Then he luted Uarontts hcalwuys 
knew when there was a baronet in the room 

As time went on, m> passion for hthduU grew cooler 
Aiming higher I gradually secured a few typical draw 
mgs by the great roasters of the Renaissance, and three 
or four hide oil pictures which have been appreciated at 
Burlington House, also two or three fine illuminations 
and some rare sixtccnth-ccnlury engravings But, as I 
have already said collectors with long purses crowded 
into the market, up went the prices, my innocent 
pleasures and pious evatements came to an end, ray 
chance was gone, and I was obliged to retire from the 
unequal confl ct However, it was necessary to do 
something, so I turned to old books — little volumes of 
poetry and the drama from about 1550 to 1610 I 
haunted the secondhand bookshops m many a by street 
of London, and studied the catalogues, giving out my 
heart in usury to such pasbme I was often unsuccess 
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fd , at other times my success was qualified, for I had 
to pay ruinous prices But sometimes I have been lucky, 
and these shabbj looking little felloii s now form a limited 
but curiously rare and highly interesting library of imagin 
ative literature — a dukedom large enough for poor me 

Old poetry has also men in value What I once 
could secure for five pounds now costs five-and twenty 
Moreover, such books are rarely to be met with , so I 
am abandoning this pursuit also, and, having nothing to 
fell back upon except a wife and children, if I lire three 
or four years longer I shall print my catalogue,* perhaps 
preparatory to selling the collection , then mil I gather 
my virtuous old cloak about me, and beat a final retreat 
from the auction room 

Mr Bedford, the famous bookbinder, was an old and 
valued acquaintance of mine, a rare friend to the book 
collecting race A good deal of common sense (and 
uncommon sense) and uncommon kindliness lay funded 
m his little carcase t 

• It iS now (1SS7) completed, but >t is a Ciilute as regards my 
or^al mteation I had hoped to make it a cafafygue ratsanfr^, 
and to glee some atnosing and cunous iti/bnnation respecting 
many of the books — tlieir sjcissitudes, and how they came lo me. 
This would have been iDlerestiog to my ^Idren and ssould not 
ha%e offended the public, but health and ils accompanying de 
sixmdency was the obstacle I began lo revive when the work was 
almost through the press, but then it was loo late I do not like 
lo look too curiously into this catalogue I fear it may be full of 
small errors All such books are 

t My friend Mitchell has lately confided lo me that Bedford, 
not long ago, said to him that t was 'cutungiy cynical that I 
‘shrivelled him up’ wkh my ‘sarcastic remarks.’ This only sho«s 
how people may be tnuaoderstood, for I was never m B^ord s 
company without having a real desire to please him. 
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p.cUd .p. m tte ; 

perfect, aed of curroua nnly Myjoan ^ 
after much manreuvnng. 

the small sum of one “’'rf"' “ he percerved 
,rards,happenmg.o.aU" Th,s 

It uas 'infected udh ’»'>"> hu 

Bled him ■»!* »PP«"“”°;;y p„smB uas com 

uhole library, ivhich, I ®°" ^J„„/volumes-' Only 
posed of modern an y ,„cisively 

boohs to read, sit, a ^ „ cunning looh, 

,0 pul It 'But, to prevent aa> 

• I took prompt and anderground, sir Per 

I buned the Pynson I P ^ 

haps 7““ '1°,"',';“” leacellentidea"saidl This 

able purifier 'vnai an . interested me 

new method of treating a V .p, .y^s, replied 

eaceedingly ‘And «as ■ f “ ’nJe of 

he, with increasing 

the danger spreading • , j^e g sniithere ! 

long did you keep him buried? . ^ 

.S,5l th/re,' evclaimed 1 ... ui.l. 

do you mean to dig rt up j , 

rather a puzzled air turning 'I'lth a 

dig It up. You toned®, t under 

complaisant air to h.s adm g „,„dow,' then, 

the apple-ttoe, opposite that spring 

with increasing “'"’a-J”"' Lrmon bov It's 
when the P'=«'a" f‘ ^ to sm or eight years 
curious how time fiiesl « must o 
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since I buried that Pynson * Ilalent et sua/ata Itb^ht 
as the Latin grammar has it 


LA.DY CHARLOTTE LOCKER'S DEATH 

It was after our last visit to Romt. (1866-67) 

Lady Charlotte s health began perceptibly to fail , but 
it was m the spring of 1873 that her decline grew more 
deaded and our anxiety deepened Her mode of lifii 
was straitened , she became a confirmed invalid, and, 
though she said very little to roe, and less to others, 
I saw that she was preparing for the ‘great change,’ 
and with a serene tmtid* The cnsis came while we 
were in Victoria Street she had a much mote violent 
seizure, and died two days afterwards, on April a6, 187a 
She was buried at Kensal Green. 

I will say nothing here of her winning manners, her 
genial spirit, of her fresh and sparkling wit She was 
not a worse woman for being a witty one I never 
knew a sweeter temper or more dignity of character 
united to so much real humiht} The garment of 
piety did not obscure the vesture of daily life, for she 
walked gaily among us, the unassummg servant of God 
Her conversation was a human delight, her extreme 
lovableness a perpetual surprise 
There was an enlarged humanity about Charlotte 
• Cowper, ihe poet, sud ‘It b well for those who can slaniJ 
on the DiountaiQ top of Ufe, and, white gazing down with some 
thing akin to pleasure at (he croen valleys through vvhiclv they have 
passed, can stretch ibeirwioss in joyful expcciation of a flight iota 
eicrmtj ’ 
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She never forgot those who had depended upon her, 
and all such instinctive!) felt she «as their fnend, as 
well as the fnend of human nature. Hers was the 
memory of the heart 

She saw things and she saw people as they really 
were, and jet to her nobody appeared base She found 
large redeeming qualities in every one, for all who came 
vnthin her influence could not but exhibit themselves 
under their most favourable aspects She got much 
happiness through this appreciation of the good qualities 
of those immediately about her She drew out the best 
that was in them, and then unconsciousl) formed an 
estimate which was nearly always a just one. There are 
not so very manj monsters in the world there is a fair 
proportion of good m most people Some favoured 
beings are bom inth a sweetness which naturally impels 
people to lo\e them, and thit through no effort of their 
Ott-n 

Clad hmts without r^oach or blot 
tVho do God s noth and know it not. 

Of such was my dear Charlotte 

Her thoughts were for her fellow-creatures — for her 
sufTenng ftllow-crcalures As I have said, she ivas the 
fnend of the unfriended poor This went on to the end 
of her beneficent life Her last faltenng words uttered 
only a few minutes before that seizure from which she 
never rallied, referred to her anxiety about a poor girl, 
K ite Gibbs, who was in a dedine. 

I here IS a memorial window to Ladj CliatloUe in 
Ilvlhngbury Churcli It is within sight of the pew 
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where she had so often offered up her prayers _ and 

thanksgivings. 

The following lines are on a monument erected tn 
Dunfermline Abbey . 

Ilet worth, her wit, her loving smile, 

\Vere with me but a liltte while 

She came, she went— yet, tho' that voice 

Is hushed that made (he heart rejoice, 

And tho’ the graie is dark and chill, 

Her memory » fragrant still — 

She stands on (he Eternal Hill 
Here paiise, kind soul, whoe’er yon be, 

Aad weep for her, and pray for me 


RE MARRIAGE 

In the autumn of 1873 I renewed the slight acquaint- 
ance I had made the previous year with Sir Curtis and 
Lad) Lampson, and it ended m my becoming engaged 
to Hannah Jane, their only daughter We were married 
at Rowfant on July 6, 1874, b)r Arthur Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster Amongst those present at the wedding 
were William Mitchell, my best man, my brother Arthur, 
Alfred Tennyson, Wilfred and Lady Anne Blunt, and 
Annie Thackeray. 

1 believe Janie's mamed life has not been an unhappy 
one But this is small credit to tnc — it is mainly due 
to her absolute upnghtness, her affr-ctioruitc nature, and 
— long, long .may slie rctatn them I — her never fading 
animal spirits. However, I am not going to praise the 
bving 
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ATOun.tnendcitm.netasi.fa'om.te<=.t. It grew 
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,t rm »t.a .ts o,™ “Aii SMeTlman race ' It haa 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIO 

I,aU.eI,TOuanoth«t.o.,aMu<aJ 

The Shakespeare folio oi lo 3 unities bcina 

totame in tlMns tnmps 

the tot autonsed ,eally a toame 

of no less than >’'=" > ? ,he matUt eter) 

'^''■^“LunTperfSn and fine state ,t .. a tetj mre 
season b„ „all) satisfactor) copies 

booh, not aboie ton. or n , 

hatang tamed up sm« ^ „„ leas es. 

for It IS almost im-anabl) oelecn leaf with 

sat the title nhich >“ ,e^ rf all is the seises. 

Benjonsonsserses ^ ,l„refore has 

probahli became It is ne»b bJanV. 

bcvn less cared for 1 v.,thDutthererse>, 

ha\e the title, more or less » but I on!> know 

I Lnoa ofseseral srhich base ^ J „rse, 

most difficult jage to get 
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Some years ago I was offered a splendid example of 
this folio Shakespeare (1623), it was one of the tallest, 
largest, and cleanest copies m existence, but it lacked 
the >erses The owner guaranteed that if I would buy 
It he would before very long get me the missing leaf, 
and It was upon this assurance that I closed with him 
Since that time five or six copies has e been sold One 
was to all intents and purposes perfect, and ultimately 
fetched (I think) either 1,000/ or 1,200/ , others had 
no title and no verses I heard of several winch had 
neither, and one which had a rag of a title and no 
verses But none had the verses without the title. A 
book so defective ought, if u turned up at alt be got for 
150/ , or less, and this would have been my opportunity, 
for the possession of it would have enabled me to make 
my own copy perfect One diy — a day to be well te- 
membered — I heard that a bucolic, Mr Zachary Pent-, 
living in the \\est of England *an illiterate booby,’ had 
such a copy Just then the possession of the Ben Jonsoti 
leaf was the absorbing ambition of my book-collecting 
soul, so this was indeed news, and at once set me 
scheming I hod no sort of aequainunci. with Mr 
Dene, but after inquiry I found that the brother (v 
great man) of one of my friends was his naghbour, and 
knew him well 1 immedaicly got my fticnd to wnte 
lo h:s big brother, and it ended in the owner of the 
precious book very civilly proposing either to send it to 
Ixmdon, or that I should run down acid sec it at his 
house I should hai c much prefem-d the former course 
— very much preferred it — ^but 1 lardly liked the re- 
sponsibility of hiving the book in my possession , so I 
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determined to go and sec it- I oim I wis encouraged 
to talc this trouble by beanng that Mr Dene was 
exceeding!) need) — that half his farms were thro^vno”l 
his hands and that he did not know whtcii way 10 turn 
in his extremitj This news was del ghtful 
^\'hcn 1 left l^ndon it was a dark, chill morning, de 
£-ced by angry storm gusts and a threatening sL) — 

Wlh 1o». hone cl « ihil d p thewscti e» in ra-n 
To s^a.Ve then Ptree* on ihe <-mh agiuB . 
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much at my place lake naany another landowner, 

I am suffering from bad times, but I have taken the 
bull by the horns and sent airay all my men servants-— 
Ive only two or three maids’ ‘Dear me'* said I, 
‘I’m ver), very sorry’ However — though it sounds 
brutal to say so — this was about the best news I had 
heard jet, and I began to think that the folio ( 1623 ) 
was as much mine as if it were safe in my portmanteau 
I required this consolation, for it was raining hard 
1 was getting very cold indeed, and beginning to be 
CNCeedmgly damp 

Mr Dene then expressed a hope that I look an 
interest in heraldic archaeologj , that for himself he 
did not care for novels — ‘storybooks, jou know’ (this 
was indirect, but it was his first allusion to Shake* 
spearc), and when I mentioned the name of Walter 
Scott, he strained the privilege of country squires to bi. 
unlettered, for he had not read a line of him ! Here 
was a good fellow * Of course I happened to be 
‘interested in heraldic arch-cology — particularly sOi’ 
and if he had not been quite so dnppmg, 1 could have 
hugged him At this point a gate barred our pith, 
which 1 had to descend from the loflj gig to open, 
and from that time to the end of our drive, some two 
miles farther on, 1 bad nothing but gates to open I 1 
had to clamber up and down in the ram and mud 
to open gates — the mud wru cverj where, sloppy 
niunlows, watery csjonscs, a universe of slush And 
these abomiii-iblt. gvtes followed tach other in the 
most senseless manmf, llicn wax a gate about cverj 
three hundred jards or sa AH this would have been 
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ItnkTn, and tUt .wtrnkO'i, h-J 
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day Poor soul! she had not had so sympathetic 
a listener for many a long daj, perhaps not since the 
lovemalcing time, even if then Her life, beyond the 
superintendence of certain domestic trivialities, must 
have been a sery une\entful one. 

Goethe says that Homen value order more than 
freedom I have observed that they resent neglect 
more than positne ill usage The only one of lier 
husbands that the wife of Bath really cared for was the 
fifth, who, on her I’.ell lhuro|>cd ribs, left tokens of his 
love in black and blue 

dined— a hospitable board Tlie good ftllow 
actuall) offered me Madura from his cellar, but I 
would have none of it, and preferred his unUphisli 
cated cowslip Our ftice de ristsltnee wav a pasty cOtn 
|oscd of some of the htcly mcntiontd rooks and a 
juicj puddmn They encouraged niv to eat m the 
spinl, if not in the letter of 


'Ttiii 1 nd I ng » I'oaJ ihu covU p ■ ) eu ni 

Tray dip juu, whukrUBBl >-ont u 1 n ^ 


The meal finished, we adjourned to the drawing 
room, an apartment tcllmfc a tale of vamshcil vtalcii 
ness, and fairlj comfortable, the rest of th^ house was 
a Itattli) linn of lumUrioomi tldluoiihoii itas 
intim.arf for ,or„l by brforc ll.o 

lalttrs ,Joa, „r l.o,,„ul,i, p^rmirlr.l him lo approach 
limmijs an)lio..i I ioa,iod my ftica .1 ihc fire, upiwl 
ray cofc^, braccrl ,„,,rlf fo, ,ha a|| ,mp„nant momcnl, 
and dcctm ned m roaSo ,1m pfanj. ,, 
no» or pmcrl It cuioua, ai 1 got neater to the 
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which yours has I really thinV I ought to show my 
magnanimity — take out my title, and make >ou a hand 
some present of it ’ ’ He laughed with a brutal fra.nk 
ness ‘Or perhaps,’ continued I waggishly, ‘you might 
cut out your verses and give them to me ’ Then, the 
ice being broken, I went on, and spoke gravely, 
earnestly I said that h»s copy was fatally, almost 
irremediably damaged, that he would never be able to 
get that most important leaf of all — the title — and that 
he had much better sell his verses, from a printer's 
point of view the least important leaf in the whole 
volume But he mtemiptcd me at once He said 
that nothing would persuade him to injure his 
book 'Not, said I, rendered desperate — ‘not Jf I 
gave you an erac/ facsmtU of that leaf and 80/ into 
the bargain’ • At this his wife nearly yornped out of 
her chair, out of her Imsey woolsey gown, out of her 
skin I I saw at once I had an ally m his wife ‘No,' 
said he, slapping down his coffee cup on Hemming and 
Condells dedication — his precious folio was open at 
that page — ‘I wont spoil my book for any one!' 
‘Spoil yov^book? ^Vhy, you blockhead,' shouted I, 
‘;Jour precious book is utterly spoiled already It is 
ctiipped, It is incomplete, and can never be perfected 
unU's you pay some aoo/ or 300/ for the missing leaf 
This " substance of what 1 said, but clothed in 
ttie Jed and courteous language 

It'ell, \ anjlioV®*”* ^ completely au &oiii de 
fatin 71 “P« Seemed to me that 

Mr j^gnOrant and obstinate idiot, and no 

v.onde^g^gj,j jj tenantless, and that he had to 
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THE PHILOBIBLON 

X have been for many y^rs a member of the Phvlo- 
biblon It IS a small and select breakfasting soaetj, 
and It has an object Half a dozen times dunng the 
London season we meet at each other’s houses and 
admire each other’s illuminated books and ancient 
manuscripts On these occasions I have seen and 
handled the most priceless volumes, bindings glowing 
with the arms of Mazann or the cypher of Mary Queen 
of Scots, or the skilled needles of those apparently 
overworked virgins, the nuns of Little Giddmg — books 
80 rare that the individual copy was almost the species 
The mere remembrance of such treasures must have a 
benign influence on the soul of the true book lover , 
indeed, it can emolliently affect the nervous system of 
people who have no real sensibility However, I may 
remark that it is a mistake to suppose that your book 
collector is much of a reader Your true bibliophile 
rarely reads anything — ^he contemplates, he examines 
bindings, criticises illu^rafions, and scrutinises title- 
pages or pagination^^e does not read, but still, 
when he shall have passed away into bookless ether, at 
least let the lingering scholar drop a flower, or fl>lcaf, 
on the turf where his once book-collecting body is laid 

Thesfe books and manusenpts are the ostensible 
interest of our meetings, but there is another and a 
more pressing, a far deeper interest, of which I will 
speak to you presently. 

The Prince Consort was our patron, and he was 
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succeeded by the Due d'Amnale, who, while he lived 
in England, entertained the pociety most royally, and 
with a captivating bmhamtc Among our thirty five 
members are, or were, the Pnnce Consort, the Dube 
of Alban), Robert Curzon the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Newcastle, Richard Ford, Evelyn Shirley, Deans Stan 
ley and Milman, Stirling Maxwell, H Hucks Gibbs, 
Silvain Van de Weyer (and his widow after him),* 
Bishop Wilberfoice, ‘Big Higgins, Lords Ellesmere, 
Acton, Dufferin, Saltsbnry, and Houghton, Henry 
Ruffe, and Hildebrand Bu^ns 

The last is the widely known vinegar merchant and 
virtuoso, and he would thereby be well qualified for 
membership but for his bearing and conversation, 
which are noisy and arrogant — so much so that the 
man and his manners have become almost ndiculous 
I do not think I ever remember a Philobiblon break 
fast at which Mr Buggins did not very much assist 
He IS now exceedingly old, but he has yet to leam that 
an occasional absence has a charm 

Dunng the first year of my membership wfe happened 
' to be breakfasting, I think, with Lord Powis I was 
seated between Messrs. Ruffe and Buggins, and I com 

• \an Wejer was tnwh regarded by Ihe Society, and with 
reason, so when he died his wife was clecled in his place Her 
name appears m sol xi? among the list of members Vicomte 
de Thaton, of the Afliures Etni^eres told me that m the French 
Aar with Fngland a French commanding officer had blown up h>* 
ship (and himself) to ptercnl its being Uken, and that his Govern 
ment had recognised his heroBiti by entering his sister s (his oy 
auTvieing rclatire) name in the place in the French 
which his name bail occupied, whm it remained till her de* 

7 
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plained to the former of the way m which the guests 
were packed ‘ Seven or eight lords huddled together, 
and we two or three ignoble ones’ (ignoble because 
untitled) * left out in the cold ’ ‘ Oh ! ’ says Ruffe, m a 

grave and nervous whisper, ‘thats not it — that isnt 
It Haven’t you observed as we walked in to break 
fast how everybody tnes to get away from that brute 
Buggins? — thats how it is that we get “packed,” as 
you facetiously put it I assure you there is no sort 
of notion of exclusiveness, attrol' 

Ruffe may have been right , but, as a new member, 
this extreme unpopularity of Mr Buggins had not 
come entirely home to me, for we are much too polite 
a society to even hint at such a thing However, 
certainly on reflection I called to mind and it sank 
pretty deep into my soul, that hitherto, for the fe''' 
times that I had breakfasted, V>roehow or other I had 
always been seated m Mr Huggins’s pocket * 

Since that morning m Berkeley Square I have greatly 
hardened my heart, hare frantically struggled, and have 
generally succeeded m escaping from Mr Buggins It 
requires alertness, added to considerable presence of 
mind, to do this decently and decisively However, tt 
IS practicable, for providentially ue have two much 
valued members, both of distinguished rank, one of 
whom is exceedingly inert, while the -other is as meek 
as he IS long suffering, and I obsenethat the uncon 
scious Mr Buggins almost invariably sits by one or 
other I can assure you that the fifteen seconds of 
time during which we are passing from the library to 
the dmmg room is an ordeal l\ hen the company is 
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assembled and seated, the first t^ng 

does IS to glanee roond the table fi.tt.vel), to find out 

ahieh of the part) have fallen a prey to Mr BngS'» 

Now ) on know the supreme .nterest of our breakf^ts 
the might and marn, the hammer and tongs struggle 
escape from Mr Buggms 

Perhaps Ruffe expressed himself intemperate f 
he called Euggins 'a brute.- but. poor fellow' he had 
suffered He if large and nnmeldy . added o that, he 
has terrific attacks of gout, and after one of these he is 
completely at the mercy of this uncouth He 

does tus best to escape He hobbles- or ^ ^rt » 
good, could he go faster than he could ?-he hobble^ 
but sometimes he is headed whereas I can slip through 
and &v>w lilce a lizard. , , 

Hildebrand Buggms is an eatraordinary amml, 

* «n He IS entirely desntute of 

cunously combines the foibles of )OUt wit 

of age, he bawls, he brags, he domineers, he p Jt 

enggemtes about his biddings, his pictures, h-c 

the prices he has paid for them— and his e^loi g 

all) His flights of fane, are no. calculated mendacity 

—they are merely a mental roir^e. 

Mr Buggms s ph.loblbhcal ego is enormously deve 

°'^e Due d-Aumale. for insUncc, will 

talubmng a cop) of ihat very ™ ^ j 

Rabelais’s ‘Phisaiite et joyeuse 

gcant Gaigantim,- on C^sar lijms de 

loup, perhaps with the arms «hichhe 

Choiseul, due de Praslin, m gold, on the s e. 
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has just Iiad the astounding good fortune to secure tn 
Pans, or The Hague, or on a bookstall m Pekin W^eU. 
above the gentle susurms of polite conversation you 
hear Mr Buggms’s detestable siaetaio, *Yes, sir, Ihe 
tvko copies of tluLt book, and mine are taller and liner 
One of them is with the cancelled leaves, whidi appu 
rently your Rojal Highness's don’t possess,’ &.c. The 
Duke IS not the least anno)ed, and talks of ‘ce chef 
Buggins,’ but his Roja) Highness does not sit next to 
him at breakfast. 

If I acre asked whether Buggins was alvrajs disagree- 
able, I should say he is always as disagreeable as 
spccul arcuiDstances admit of You see, he would E® 
out of his nay (if he had any such to go out oQ to I’*-* 
unpleasant. Perhaps there are people m the world 
more annoying than Mr Buggins, who more need out 
ptayctV bux they ate not Phdobvblons. 

Is It fair to gibbet anybody os a socul scarecro*? 
Is It kindly to be merciless to the absurd? Ceriainb 
not And now, my children, I tremble, for is it not 
well known that a nun never betrays his own durocter 
more completely than when he lauglii at that of some- 
body else? However, I hope I hardly eeer laugh at 
any one unless I like them— just a little 

My dear children, lei me whisj>cr m your cars • make 
up your minds that there it no such person at Mr 
Hildebrand IlUj-gint. 
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*On the 15th instant, at his residence m Eaton 
Square, deeply regretted by all who knew him, John 
Doo, Esq, FSA.FGS, FR-GS, JP,in the 80th 
year of his age Friends are requested, &.c 

A pTopot of this announcement I must tell you an 
other long story of a little book, a volume of extraordin 
ary ranty, and of which at one time I greatly coveted 
the possession Ir had the scarce title page without 
the date , there is only one other copy known with this 
peculiarity, and that copy is locked up at Sion College. 

This little book ts curiously connected in my mind 
With the above named Mr Doo, a consequential old 
gentleman whom I used frequently to meet at the club 
I fancy I see him He would stand before the fire 
With a pinch of snuff between his finger and thumb, his 
coat tails and the * Art Journal in the other hand He 
had a slow, a deliberate cough, a pug nose, and long 
hairy ears — ears as long and as hairy as the ears of a 
jackass — which he was He bad ej es with scarlet rims, 

and a prodigious quantity of white whiskers , but tbf're 
was nothing venerable about Mr Doa* To look at 
him, it seemed impossible that he could ever haie been 
dandled m a fond mother’s embraces , but people do 
change considerably Mr Doo was a patron of the fine 
arts, a person whose conversation was pompous and 
cmplj — m fact, so cstrcmcly tiresome that his fellow 
crcilures mjseir included, gave him the widest possible 
• 1 xtracted frarv F-^thverk 
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berth He had once beguiled me into seeing his collection 
in Eaton Square, and had often pressed me to go there 
again, or as he phrased it, to ‘overhaul his portfolios ’ 
One day, while he was holding forth on art revival 
and the decay of liierature, and I was meditating how 
It would be possible to give him the sbp, he mentioned 
the title of the rare little book at Sion College. I 
instantly pricked up my ears But when he casually let 
drop that he possessed a copy of it and without the 
date on the title, I vns indeed surprised, and at once 
became interested in eierjthing concerning him — his 
collection, his ^oniersation, and even his cough! I 
am ashamed, too, to confess it, but from that moment 
1 was a deal more attentive to him than I had hitherto 
been I sought him out and listened respectfully while 
he expatiated on what was exploded, enlarged on what 
was timnl, and bragged of h»s mnuence m the art 
world. 1 stultified myself by defending him behind his 
back After this, when we met, our talk somehow 
always got round to the rare little book 

One day — ;t was a memorable day for me ?Ir Doo 

cleand his throat, and said, in his usual humdrum 
tones ‘ I have been thinking about that shabby little 
book of mine U is tossing about somewhere in my 
town house , I begin lo think its quite ivrong for me to 
keep the little fellow all lo mystlf — it’s much more m 
your way now ‘ and then he paid me one or iw o ranad 
^ compliments about my ‘Lyn«' which I should be 
ashamed to detail here, and which I am more ashamed 
to base half swallowed then 

1 ought to have Suspected lliat Mr Doo was acting a 
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long, long history about each, and all to his own glort 
fication At first I listened with interest, and then vnth 
politeness and patience, but, as has been well re- 
marked, tediousness has a peculiar power of propagating 
Itself, and I began to be veiy stupid, for there was no 
end to the stones and no mention of the precious little 
book It was then that, to roy horror, he brought out 
his ‘ folios These were a caution to snakes ’ — heaps 
and heaps of seventeenth-century pnnts, worn-out 
impressions after GoUzius and the schools of M Angelo 
and Rubens— 'the sort of rubbish one used to see ex 
posed for sale m an old umbrella in the New Cut I 
feigned as deep an interest os I could, but my nerves 
ttere fast gmng nay under the strain I was very 
weary I began to sulTer from a queer sensation, as if 
I were being nibbled to death by ducks — in Other 
words, 1 had an acute atuck of the fidgets and should 
ha\e liked to kick Doosshms under the table Twehe 
o clock lud struck — one o’clock had struck , I wished 
old Doo at the deuce, and began to perceive an ominous 
something m his manner that mado^ie suspect he was 
beginning to have much the same sort of ftcling about 
myself It was getting on for two o’dock, I was bored 
through and through, and, ns we turned over the last 
Goluius, I yawned cavemously in his face, and 
murmured something about its being ‘lime to go,' and 
of 'an appoinlmcn: at the Zoological Gardens.' I 
thanked him , I spoke with effusion of his ‘ extreme 
kindness,' I begged he would excuse me ‘Imustbi. 
off— due at the ^Ionkey House at two o’clock ' Not a 
word about m) preaous httle volume 1 ‘But >ou have 
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no! )e: seen mytohoof I rerdm^erK. ' Orca! creator, 
C'crdingcn, rta'a eurt 1 i/anf /mjrr-^h ?' v»u! Doo 
‘Oh, hang jour 1 \crdmgen5!’ I menuUj cjacuUlctl 
* where j tn> bool ? Not \ word was ultcrcti about }l 
1 again wid, ‘1 fnr 1 mmt go and for the twentieth 
time I glanced at ail the cornen of all the tables. I 
did n, and jcl 1 Wnew it was quite useless. And old 
Doo saw me doing tl In vnn 1 sought it for it was 
not there. We shw^k bands. I mosed to go — I went 
but as I j,rasjtcd (he handle of tin. door I turned round 
and, With a cadaserous $mdc a smile so sickly that the 
hand of death was upon it, I said *By the bje, Mr 
Doo (spnghtlily, just as if it seas occumng to me for 
the first time), I hasent seen that httlc l.>ook of 
jours’ ‘Oh'—oh says Doo in his cicaspcratingl) 
deliberate waj—‘thc bool ch? \c5 I vc been con 
sidenng about that hltlc fellow lies a gem and 
Tcallj— I doni know — but the fiei is, you see Iha* 
been thinking I ought to consult mj relatiscs 
(mind, he sva.s not far from eighty years of age) 'bc' 
fore I proceed further in that matter Good mom 
mg’ 

1 ntjver felt in such a rage in my life I nearly 
bawled out, ‘You and jour rehlions maj go to 
glory, sir, for aught I care and be blest to you ! ’ 
I was furious — I had been so compietcl) bam 
boozled and made such a fool of But I stifled 
tnj wrath, I kepi silence, though it was a pain and 
gnef to roe, got out of the room and out of the 
house as quickly as I could and banged the door be 
hind me 
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I banged the door with such a slam 
It sounded hVe a wooden d n * 

All this occurred three years ago, and even now I am 
in doubt as to the exact object of that miserable old 
man ; but I am inclined to think that from beginning 
to end It was an artfully devised plot to humiliate me, a 
scheme earned out with deliberate malice and con- 
summate cunning I doubt if he ever had the book at 
all. However, I shall go to the sale of hts library. 

The whole affair, like unto Gil Bias's legacy, is only 
another instance of the deplorable uncertainty of human 
hopes and expectations 

Unfortunate old man * I do net saj that he was ft 
humbug and a traitor, but he hid that order of mind 
that inclines its possessor to Mllainous courses. I 
suppose he could not help iLf 


TIID BARBARIANS 

I haie paid many .1 pleasant visit in my day, some 
to smart people m smart houses, one or two to Lord 
and Ijid> Tadcaster at Babram, formetl) Babnhim, 
near Bosworth, the land of Robert Burton and George 
riiot , but Burton and George Cliot are prophet and 

• Tonr an I lii* * Ah ir<ra caget ' tnr« giev* I tout le 

tanrAt t\i conJeol. n njraf|ee moi »«il ile m»!hcurrn«.* My 
botJt ! my loA 1 tnjr Imk ‘ 

tTbu tVrtch in/Wttwrj. That *o»V wm i»uot 

to the piUic on ■ \\oii>e«Uy, amt. eetK<«nly rw ujh. oil IVm 
nn tho Tf* liy f My fimvlt prrten.i lh»t he lea I U 

(rfl isi’tnUy 100V t 9 hi* led. 
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prophetess about rvhon. Babram ‘>°'f “‘S'’"'' 

Leern ttself I have been to them at ft e Hu. 

The Tadeastets ate addicted to the turr, and their 

unt chose surprenanit que sa u e 
nccted >vilh the Cavendishes. Cecils. .Vc 

-,on J 

Un^e ,ou>d h«e ,es,«c.ed-and " 

her affection. Ihc |».l. » " 

.carCy of »ate, that iroald satisfy esen a 
These, hoircser. «e.c no. m) P™“^' 

Babram M, , „„hesi.a,insl) 

and ihe mltri-stini, bbrao * 

pUcc the fair lad) first .i.^.«ble volumes— 

Amoni» many imporianl ai d - count) 

quaint Bible*, patnsne folios choice 
histones, and sokmn jeai boo „„,„.ial 

Sides, aaie s quarto, of . a.raoidinaiy ™ ’^H^Usiaane 
( an ,„u concenc n?-d.O base .he four 
foliui. the ‘bonnet** (1609), jn . (,55;) , 

,.s,„), iRidiald If(.S 9 S). i;f.'le 

‘Midsummer Nights Itrea-n f n ea j 
•Hsmlef of iha. to .» nolhm; of .\e hen, 
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day’s 'Banquet of Daintie Conceits’ (1358) and 
Edmund Spenser’s ‘Shepherds Calendar,’ first edition 
Now, m cold blood, I ask myself why, m the name 
of all that’s wonderful, have I not appropriated a few of 
these little old books? Why? oh, why? They would 
never have been missed, and there would have been 
some chique in adding the ‘Hamlet’ of 1604 to one’s 
starved little treasure house at home — that is to saj, if 
it had been stolen ' 

In those days we used to sit a good deal in the 
library, where the beautiful old bindings are m perfect 
harmony with all that female taste and refinement can 
devise for the adornment of such a room However, 
during the talk, which now and again indicated a 
slackening of mental activity (there are such laeiina in 
the most refined circles), ‘poor old Bibliophile’ could 
not help sometimes saying to himself (the gay and 
frivolous scene before him gUttenng, as it were, through 
the passing gnmness of the thought), ‘ By Jupiter > and 
all this time there are those disregarded quartos within 
a few yards of all our beads ’ ’ 

You now know why I speaally speak of Babram 
Yes, it is those priceless books — and a pair of beautiful 
blue eyes I would call them eyes of watckel hue if I 
were quite sure what ‘watchet’ means Would that 
we had a Lalour 01 & Cosway to do yusiice to the eyes 1 

The power that she has o er me lies, 

Not vn her books, but ui her eyes 

As a child of the epoch, l^y Tadcaster is graciously 
exclusive and captivatingly matter of fact , her style is 
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so cxcdlont that It soems something veij hke impcr 
linence to praise her ^„fn«’hook? 

Did I teiite the followtng lines tn her visitors boot 
If so, It must have been n 'onS. '■’"S 

A WORD TllVT MAKES US LIKGER 

Fs t hmieis el'™ “ho '”5 

And «tomed »e b™r>il> f”" 

Wha m>V« »e K'-e 'J' 

And nil ilm r>e“"“ 

Na». pen in hnnd nnd p.ererf »■"' 
ni Wfue one 

A word thit dies «!»" “y 
Ilr,l,lrt..n<ll „,^,.t,n,d 

E.,Ir..r«nleil»ldn.dlnl-eid 

rhereisa good deal thal iseshiUiaimg in 

ofthe-BarbariaY tToiL'l) “and both 

men ate so inanl>, the women tho 

oresoE^loclms.J plnAK^'™ 
n;dr’.i,^’M,i:,r.cire,of.de.-a 
life so smooth and whicK I kc grace 

tomcat first sight It is these that op.n the d 

let the stranger in. 
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of one, or, u maj be, even two generations of an assured 
position I must not be thought ungrateful if I noiN 
confess that unadufterated baibansm has its drawbatd'* 
and (I brace my resolution to say so) its dreaner side j 
The truth is that there is more than the probability uf 
the Barbaiians missing nearly everything that is finest 
m literature and art, and possibly in life itself This is 
a discredit, seeing that the> have abundance of capabih 
lives and opportunities, and, if they would but detetfome 
It, a luxury of leisure. * 

With tastes and instincts that are excellent, they do 
themselves scant justice, for they give themselves no 
time for that which is the outcome of simple living— 
and of that only Not that they are indolent, on the 
contrary, there is a self reliance, an energy about them 
that IS remarkable. They dress, and dance, and shoot, 
and nde, and please themselves , they are passionately 
fon'd of pleasure, new frocks, love letters, and many 
other good things gush forth at iheir feet in increasing 
streams. And no wonder they indulge They are often 
inconsequent and capnctous, but not specially selfish 
or insincere, but m everyday life they are apt to be 
governed by the humour of the moment, and to be 
infli,enced by the chance sympathy of any one who 



. barbarian tastes 

.h=y ,™uid part, haotcaiij irtrt, «>.h 
,lXbucW«,andtaUd,ccrrull) P"™ ^ ^ , 

I suppose Ihc) lh.A .tat f 

to Itai. fdlovs-crcatutes by simply ^ J" 
uel purtuus aie no special con^m »f ^ 
property belong .o "f « oidswortb. 

'"'in' Ans'heTspec'l 

my pict.) one, P^^b” No. men «w. as 

rbo^rriblrrnirn .b> r,nge,-.e., „ 

-31,dmn, on. we 

re^’m'b^erruM ta ^inri'To'ou. 

oursebes as «ell as fo. w fd ^ p,sl herearte. IWt 
duty without worrying n unVnowii opjiTcssw 

a, I g=. o«c .he aeecnn. for 

me.oicTio.en me, uiil may ta™ 

the rather fleeting quU I feeh 

unduly Muenced ihne . jpm young 

and .tat should I do, it • 7 

and active and buoyant a. those about me 

Atir. 

A.tltl.«ta-V t^” „sL’!.I''.-'t 
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SOCIETTY 

Dear children, I told you in a former chapter ho^ 
much pleasure I found in the company of the Ba 
banan , but writing as I now do, fat away in the Rov|^ 
fant woods I venture to hint that the sort of existence 
these attractive savages make for themselves is not 
altogether satisfying One values the privilege of 
entrie^ but it must be mdulged in with moderation, for 
they lose it that do buy it with overmuch care 
The more estimable of the people who compose smart 
society (what wiU it be called in the next generation?) 
are courteous, obliging and hospitable I admire their 
simple manners and good breeding their frank self 
reliance and tempered reserve, their graceful negligence , 
sometimes a certain freemasonry of refined clownish 
ness— a tone which cannot be acquired, and which is 
the inhentance of a pnnleged class that, for many a 
long day, has not been disturbed by the feeling of 
social insecurity, and has breathed an atmosphere of 
more or less refinemoit 

I especially recognise this agreeable negligence, this 
freedom of demeanour, in royal personages. I observed 
Its dawn in the young pnnees and princesses (the 
Queen s children) as they gteiv up Its possession is 
small credit, for by reason of their being placed in such 
an exalted condition they can be perfectly unaffected, 
and say exactly what they choose without jeopardising 
their status , they can afford to be merciful to the 
absurd and indulgent to even the presuming 
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Consider what an advantage it gives a royal, or even 
a titled converser, to be sure of a deferential and appre- 
ciative audience t He can talk when he pleases, and 
change the subject when he so decrees it He can 
skulk behind his title 

At a state ball at Buckingham Palace I was struck 
with the demeanour of the Shah of Persia He sat 
enthroned, and gazed at the dancers as at an anthill , 
he looked matenal and stolid enough, and his manner 
and gloomy stare gave one the idea of indolent indiffer 
ence , but it was indifference engendered by a supreme 
Mill, the result of poner that had never been cbal 
lenged 

However, to return, I see m these exclusives who 
consider themselves of the ‘ haute volee, ce qu il y a de 
nneux au monde' (they ignore some three-quarters of 
the Peerage because >t does not happen to be m their 
set), the same weakness that is to be discovered in all 
cotcncs They think they have the monopoly of every 
thing which is of any real importance , that tliose who 
are not in their sacrosanct circle are nowhere- They 
may be wrong, but when jieople who have a powerful 
position have made up their imnds, it becomes etnbar 
tassmg 

As regards the least gifted and most tnfling, if they 
ever reflect, if they are ever nundful of the outside 
world, It IS with a careless cunositj, perhaps >nth a 
goodnatured contempt, and yet, if you took your 
brainless Alcibudes, or vapid Lady Clara, away from 
thcif special babblcmenl, their futile pleasures, and the 
fincncs and impertinences of life, you would discover 
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they had just as much to say for themsehes as, and not j 
more than, any other gabies. Their little lives are ! 
rounded by the vision of eligible lovers, becoming c^* 
tumes, luxurious upholsltiy, and all the other exigencies 
of a frisolous existence, and from that, as time o\er* 
taVes them, they pass easily and by slow degrees to 
small scandal, conventional prajers, and a serene or 
acrimonious nothingness,* 

Consider the opulence of their surroundings and the 
penury of tlKir talk ' It is indeed small, it is humiliat- 
ing — the jinijuities of a cook or a governess, the jvaniiRg 
of a thoroughbred, social lr<uassen'ts, poor political in- 
trigues the last OH dit, or the general question of the 
dvstnctions of jesterda), txlay, and to-morrovr. 

Like Mary tVoIlvtonccmfi's baby, t they ate passion- 
ately fond of material enjojmenti, and they pursue 
them (without alwij-x ovcruking them) with on ostenta- 
tious candour which, m people of less assured position, 
would be thought almost shocking 

On the other hand, there arc jour ivurg^toit acquaint- 
ance, some of whom may have liccome suddenly opu- 
lent, and arc pretty sure not to have been improved 
thereby. Die wealth of these l>eople is apt to rot into 
luxurj-and extravagance .Matrtial enjojment is much 
more exjjcnvivv: tlan mtillectiwl reading costs little, 
thinking and conTcrsation cost nothing at all. Yw, 

< • An <iJJ, f)lJ woraan »ho attr-S hw »’< cvrliirrd to CW 
I’rtRjh trt d»7. ir}tintt jtTU ne. t wchl S t»t. S"-! I 

teUJi • Ut, I j»3j^ » Ut, saJ I- sll w lfi» time.' 

t >SityXVuSiVJ!-<»»*t uta of h»l Wyi *1x^1 it, «l 

ew. tVr« srv titer o-bn tMnjjt lii- h<r->lt> rU* H • 

r* i, V<v txkxta Kvrtrtwa ticvwl, stvS lohrtf Vxtd tn.ilr * 
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matter is more expensive than mind, so I cannot help 
contrasting such people, to their disadvantage, with 
persons of birth and breeding, and maybe even larger 
possessions,/ who conduct themselves with dignity, 
moderation, and decency Such are greatly to be 
admired 

There is something almost ludicrous m the arrogance 
of many of the suddenly enncbed Pride was not made 
^or Adam’s posterity, especially placed as they are in a 
corner of a fussy and very inferior planet 

My children, I have been speaking of the delightful 
characteristics of persons of rank and fashion, and I 
will add that these are the qualities which their satellites 
are apt to imitate, distort, and even defile Persons not 
naturally belonging to exclusive circles, but who obtain 
admittance to them and habitually haunt them, are apt 
to develop into vrhat have been brutally called toadies 
and flunkeys These are men and women not neces 
sanly base, but upon whom Nature has bestowed an 
abnormally flexible spine. 

AVho /etch #nd carry nonsense for my lord 
These people are often affectionate, sometimes intelli 
gent, not seldom cultivated tmd agreeable, and not to 
be despised However, they are not to be admired, 
much less to be imitated X have known many such 
people. And there will ever be a certain demand for 
the parasite, who begins by being tolerated, then grons 
useful, and often ends 1 ^ becoming contemptibly indis- 
pensable The •'Rambler’ says that few can be assidu 
ous without servility, and none can be servile without 
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corruption. Such is poor human nature! *Fuge 
magna . . dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici ; 
expertus metuit.' There is force in these words of 
warning, coming to us as thcj do across the ages, and 
uttered as they were by a satirist whose father had 
been a serf I would have my children lay them to 
heart However, I think the tone of Criticism on this 
subject usually indulged in b> people not the best 
qualified to judge is crude and misleading 

I know people who are under no special obligation to 
the aristocracy of their country, but who are cunously 

dependent on them. For example, there is S . a 

kindly, a domestic fellow — a tame cat — and, m what he 
calls his own set, rather looked up to than not Quite 
Utely he and I were spending the caening at Mrs. 

*• whom we all like so well There were eight or 
ten guests, but not one of them had an> social sogue, 

and, u they kept arriving, S became languid- 

more langutd^almcMt pl-untuc. This continued nnd 

increased till Ud) amsed— not the joung and 

clever, observe )ou. fmt the aged md dull However. 

with this addition to our party S soon got back all 

his sprighiliness. He was compktcl) braced up bv the 

lld> 

Finoan o-qgen m 
our socul atmosphere winch had disturbed him. Mrs. 

was hurt, and sjxile to me nl>oui it ' Didn’t 
^ notice him?' I 

W^ltohmr •! tie ,xn, f^tlnt.' quoth she, 
javt now I pointed out the idfotic wav he was 
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going on to Molly F j and she was so taken up >rjth 

that pretty new lilac nighg£ of hers that she hadn't 
noticed it Is that becausf^ she is so stupid?’ ‘No,’ 
I replied, *1 think it is because you and I are more 

sensitive — may I sa), more m sympathy with S ?’ 

A worldling, a boudoir Diogenes,* has observed that 
It IS advisable to associate with the highest, not because 
the highest are the best, but because, if you become 
disgusted with them, you can at any time descend , but 
that if you begin with the lower, vsoe unto you, for the 
ascent ts wellnigh impossible. In the grand theatre of 
human life a box ticket carries one all over the house 
Our aristocracy is fast becoming a plutocracy, and we 
know tint each section of society has its besetting 
Virtues and its characteristic frailties , but in the great 
essentials the vanous ranks ore mon. alike than the 
observer who spends his lime m contemplating the 
surface of things would imagine. However, all are not 
equally pleasant to live with 

I date say nearly all I have been saying here has 
been said before, and much better said , but it ts the 
result of my personal cxpcnence, and I repeat it 
because I would have my children retain their inde- 
pendence of character, and at the same time keep clear 
of cant TradiCiorul class prejudice ts the bondage of 
unreason 

• The Itev CaI<t»Ct>lt«a,««horoFZ^v« 
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MY GUARDIAN ANGEL 

' Abra uas ready when 1 caller! her name, 

And, tbo I called anotlier, Abra came ’ 

I will here describe a ridiculous misfortune that 
happened to me about fifteen years ago, and record my 
obligations to my guardian angd 

I was calling on some friends in Pentonvillc (l do 
pot care to reveal the exact address) It was in June, 
and they were not at home , however, as I had come <t 
long distance, and roll) wished to sec them, I asked 
the servant to kt me wait their return 'Ihis hand 
tnaid was post her giddy youth, but had not nearly 
arrived at middle age She was of haughty eye and 
serene countenance Some people tni^ht hate called 
her comely, some attractive 1 found her anything but 
cordial, m fact, she liad a slightly chilling manner, as 
if she was not overjoyed to see me, and would not 
break her heart if slie never saw me agrm However, 
in I walked, and was taken to a drawingroom on the 
ground floor with htvnth windows (open) to the garden- 
flic apartment was gorgeously fumished~— gold wall 
paper, sumptuous hangings, and an aggressive crimson 
and orange car^ict It was quite new, of the kind 
whicli, 1 think, is culled * velvet pile.’ nicn. were books 
on the mlaid tables — depressing books, books of beauty , 
I illummaicd volumes of devotion, views in the Holy 
l^nd, and gems from our |>octs, all elaborately liountl- 
Huirmmg bird, were Uifluvg tind<,t glass shades, there 
Were gimerack ornaments, fr^t, carved ivory abscrdiite'. 
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only ™..ng for someone .0 snush 

likci for there was no inkstand in the too , 

'"ri" F.r- >- 

fifteen years lounger th.w I "O^ happened that 
more often ““’E " J f„ my fnends, 

such became the case as i ^ ^ 

and I felt ,t I “ “"f^rn'o pend, d only 

be lost to me and for ever i ^,„w— for I felt 

the back of a letter So, rate — ^ 
ashamed of what I doing P ^ 

stole across the passage to the Itery ^ 
pens and a PS-tio S pf heholdmg 

the form before, and 1 am n . 

St again I bore it “toss ^ „.hout 

of the dmwing room , ,hat moment I had 

any warning, the lower port ( „|^s) 

supposed the ^^°**®‘* held m my hand, and 

detached itself from that whi 

to which It had hitherto clung wmtehed enroson 

floor, rolling over and over a ong contents 

and orange velvet pile, and emptying its amp! 

as It rolled 

. However. . am W :erX”.“S 

A pur of pearl as *e fur owD«r had left 

bLu, were "" e.l.gh®' 1»“= 
them She had actually wen b 

of ‘ Old Cheeseman ’ 1 
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CaT\ you conceive my feelings? I spun round the 
room m an agony I tore at the bell, then at the other 
bell, then at both the belts, then I dashed into the 
hbraT), and rang the betts there, and then back again 
to the drawingroom The maid who had admitted 
me came up almost immediately, looking as calm as 
possible, and when she saw the mischief she seemed 
all at once to rise to the gravity of the occasion. She 
did not say a word, she did not even look dismayed, 
but in answer to my frenzied appeal she smiled, and 
vanished ' In the twinkling of a bedpost,' however, 
she was back again with a pail of hot water, soap, 
sponge, 4.C , and was soon mopping up the copidus 
stains with a damp flannel, kneeling, and looking beauti 
ful as she knelt 

Then did I throw myself into an easy chair, exhausted 
with exotement, and, I may say, agony of nnnd» and 
I swore to myself ‘Good heavens, if this blessed 
creature should really help me in this frightful imbroglio 
I will give her a sovereign It will be cheap at a 
sovereign Yes, she shall have her aor ! ’ 

Well, what with sponging and dabbing, the great 
black stain began gradually to wax fainter, and my 
spirit revived in proportion, and all the while this 
angelic being spoke so cheerfully, and had altogether 
a delightful air, that I longed to assure her how 
ly I respected her 
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confci^ ii— I btrp^n to levolvc tn tn) tnind wlictlicf 
!tn jhiJljngt no* lx: a su'Jjcirtil rcct»np<*m<r, for, 

after all, »hc had no* bc«.n much more than ten minutes 
a\x3ut the nhole aflair Well, Ibe scrubhnj^ %cn{ on, 
then she tool to her I rush, and in certain!) tess than 
twenty minutes the slams hatl cntircl) clis.ij jwaml nnii 
njy f,ujrtlian angel rose to her feel and asbed me, with 
a quu.1 little smile, xs though ti wen all the most 
natural thing in the world, if I should like to liave a 
cup of tea- I accepted her piuus oGtr with joy and 
gratitude , and there 1 sat me down, and gved com 
placcntl) at the agjm gofj,eous crjmvm and oranjt. 
sehet pile, and sipped m) tea. and L) the time 1 lad 
finished it (and m) thyme) my cstixmed friends nude 
Iheir appearance 

V'ou may supjxrsc that at first I fi.U a little uncom 
fortahlc, esixeully so when, m something less llun 
ten seconds, my good and demonstrative fntnd bawled 
to his fascinating wth who hid become at once occu 
pied With her roses, ’Milhctnt Millicenl’ look here! 
Now, isn t this too bad ? just look at my carpet ’ ’ 
My soul died withm me 1 liad my back to him. He 
was not far from the window he seemed close to the 
spot rlitrc the catastrophe had Itappcned ‘Yes,’ said 
he, ‘they wnll leave the windows ojien, and your brute 
of a pug has brought all this filthy gravel in on his 
paws * I breathed agun, and feeling constrained to 
say something I obsersed, with a sickly smile 'So 
our friend Edgar is \ciy particular about his caqii,l, 
th?’ ' Particular r says the little woman, ‘I should 
think he was particular— and awfully so just now, for 
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this is a tmv purchase, don’t jou know; it was onJy 
laid down jesterda). You can’t conccn'c how awfully 
fidgety Edgar is about Ins carpets— it’s perfectly gliastly I 
Won’t you have some tea?’ All this tumbled out Of 
her pretty mouth with enviable ingenuousness, of which 
she alone had the secret But it was not reassuring* 
1 lost heart , I became completely demoralised. I am 
ashamed to say I made a hurried excuse, bolted out 
of the room, and out of the house, without telling my 
fnends a word of what had occurred On my honour, 
1 had intended to tell (hem, but could not muster up 
courage to begin, indeed, they neser gave me the 
chance. 

As I journeyed home I speculated whether that 
dreadful tiam, like the enmson traces of a foul’ murder, 
might not reappear next day, or— hornd thought I— 
whether my beloved parlourmaid might not betray me. 
I feared she might do so , therefor^ and before I went 
to bed, I wrote my friends a penitential, I might almost 
say a pitiful, letter, giving a full and true account of 
what had happened. I threw myself 'on their mercy. 

I posted this letter— I posted it myself— but 

I do not say that anybody is bound to reply to a 
fitter, unless it is greatly to bis interest to do so 
I have almost forgotten to say that I presented 
my guardian angel with a handsome donation of five 
s 1 ings 1 This js the end of a true story 
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MU*i. URANAGIIX'' 

,„u, o, r,>c “"f IZ'\Z 

™, »a, .0 Cr«. Ru.aai S..cc<, ■■> "1"" 

Syl.„ Lb,mon, .1.= r.u>c„.. of !Uoom.l.u,> U. Inp 

;L oc,« hoard of .In. '“T:''-''" 

n;mo.c and ou. of fashion, as i. is i g> humdrum 

rndorrd, our Ecn.ac. nonhs., 

old nloomshury irhuri .hey «ant lo ^ , 

soon, desradminn The ';,^™na..^a.cd 

done, .1.0 min .ho has h,,s 5 S)liia n 

10 lhat hur;:f<ni region » ^ ^ pn 

my bos. tn. .ho more ooml^le.'>y <> ,0 

Groa. Russell .. a scry 1^6 „ 

ram hard srhile wo had sli so ^ undignified 
out of consideration to my hat heancr, I tooV 

pace, and .hen, is '> XarmS a n-w sorgo of 
refuge on a doorstcji «»Hch , u , to the 

shelter, while Gmn. made the l«s. of h.s way 
maiden's bower st the front 

mdst I was leaning wuh "‘y chemists, and m 
door an errand boy arrived rom nosed, black 

answer to his mddeoly opcoed it 

browed hussy of a ^ „ bickwards on 

behind me, which caused nonce of me, 

to the mao The girl no ^^,^^^„ually slammed 
rectivcil Ihephpic from uie /. past me, 

the street-door on his ’ •rjns was all done 

and fluted down the kitchen suirs 
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before >ou could saj S)lvia Robinson, and thus, to 
my surprise, and, let me sa>, perplexity, I found myself 
completely sheltered from the storm, but standing m 
the hall of an entirely strange house 1 

rhen, immediate!), and ere I could make any 
arrangement for absence of body, let alone presence 
of mind, a rather tall, ample, and majestic-looVing 
y emerged from the ' front pirlour * and sailed into 
the passage. 

She Iroked about fony , she was dressed m a light 
CO Dure and voluminous dressing, or rather tea robe, 
her hair, although no doubt it had been scrupulously 
rui^r, TOs curiously disherclled, almost standing on 
as,’"" '■'"'i'on's dolls, neglected dolls 
del which, after being subjected to the most fnght 

nurr. ’"Ih an UHtldy 

hair out with just such heads of 

Dai L alh " 

andilhln “PI^o'‘on made nm a sweeping curtse), 

, ^n, in abject Mhion, to apologise for 

the way whio, ,, nntir/stranger, found myself 

Ld 1 hr?, "“"d. »■ 

Mds^mifm I d ' ’ <T'' “ "'S’" 

■ Jid I iuTl "”“'d ^ Idto to sit awhilef I 
Id I could not th,„t ^ fuji, , j 

not posubly trespass |,r,her on her indulgence But 
the gncious lady insided. anH ... i . ^ t 

found myself seated byt “at .nth“V ” 

I wa, biwilrlered \ t 

flieMtf,i,h .1 t . 1 not make U out I 

Ihoiiglit she might he V little ecc,„.„, r a.d „ni 
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Uow .ha. .0 .hmt I an. no. 

I behaved as iC I had j brought one. 

I should have left my umbrel 

However, I concealed my pro- 

began to teU n.e about hmoU^ 

longed agonies — ^ j unlovely chamber, 

malady Poor soul ' seatrf her 

It seemed to do her 600 “ ^ ^ ^ ^ had 

‘hsrnn"?. ZZ and courtesy had nmte non 
”'1. seemed she 

halthour a. least, .as harmless, 

possibly sympathetic ■®"^” ' j „heve her of my 
After a while I and reiterated 

presence , but she would „e She 

and insisted that she ^ j take 

even, mod lady that ““hospitable offers, 

anything I was ^.Jation was a novel 00^ 

but I must coofess to landmarks of cooven 

so strange, indeed, that all y ^ declined the tea, 

..on seemed fast erum'.h g IV,. 

and fell to talking of the argued-we took 

hnghtened op, we B,„„ . How ever. 

Sides She was for .u ^ i ^ust not trespass 

atlast, saying, and indeed & Sunday hat m hand, 

funher on her grrat km » ^ ^ j „nal salutatton. 

I made her a up oourage-or rather. 
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alone, so for lack of better occupation I fell to talk 
with the custodian of the ground, a cml fellow He 
spoke with pardonable complacency of the many dis- 
tinguished people who had been buned within its 
precincts , amongst others, of that good and illustrious 
man, Michael Faraday, the blacksmith’s son, the book 
bmder’s apprentice, the humble-minded seeker after 
truth, the greatest experimentally the world has yet 
seen ' And then,’ said he, ‘we have another that used 
to be a deal talked about You’ve heard, I suppose, of 
Tom Sayers, the fightin’ man?’ This interested me. I 
^ad heard of Tom, and before 1 left the ground I 
found my way to his last resting place It was not 
difficult to identify , for, although the mscnption was 
almost effaced by time and weather, and the imagery 
was fast mouldering away, the grave was recognisable 
by a rather coarsely chiselled bas relief which claimed 
to be the portrait of Tom himself, and by the sculp- 
tured effigy of his favourite masuff, Lion 

I should have liked, there and then, to have sent 
for a monumental sculptor and had the mscnption 
recut, but the custodian told me this was impossible. 
Litigation as to the possession of the grave was in 
progress, and while that went on the stones could not 
be interfered with. In fact, a battle royal was at that 
very moment raging ove^Fighting Tom s remains 
^ I have no idea what kind of an animal Thomas 
. may have really been m familiar and pacific lift, 
but I had seen enough of him to recognise a remarkable 
simplicity and steadfastness, and the sight of those 
weatherworn effigies earned my thoughts back to a 
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memorable spnng nroromg some «en.y 

to a merry ‘miU’ m a Hampshire meadow, near a 

stream, not halta mile from 

In imagination I am again at the London Bridge 
.ermines,- wath a -there and bael.- t.che. in my poele. 
The hour IS abont four in the morning Th“" “ “ 
motley crowd, a huge gathering ere 
from Newgate MarUt, fish porters from Billingsgat^ 
Cging their temacniar with them , there are pu^lis^ 
and poets, statesmen and pnhheans, 
letters, and even dnanes, elbowing each other 

“^"lenourseau There ,s con.derah,e dell., 

but at last a of^hr’diml) lighted 

Ted "onrbeiond the smt.on I-*"' “!> 

we tear in a gale of our o^"— 

on the deal s mantle. „eepled city 

through marie, gardens ^ 

t";lreo:X:rrp-or,;ong-re^ 

“T I'mo:^-- rn'»“ imndon 
lorsereralmomhsj^ bu of the official desV. 

pa%cincnt and dclighlfulness of the 

How well I reniemte ^ 

peen ticas "-o l.jed upon m, face I A 

the gracious Ap.il beads rrjo.ang 

UrL IS soaring and Singing 

mongers arc clamucnngo**-* 

^ wo for ^ »nil>nToos>u 

• In ihoh^ *“y* **** * a 
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And there, the observed of alF observers, is the veteran 
Tom Oliver, superintending the erection of a twent) 
four foot arena 

Sayers was the first to tnaVe his appearance in the 
ring but when his opponent, Heenan, threw his hat 
within the ropes followed it, and stripped, there iws a 
murmur of admiration He was at once recognised as 
the most magnificent athlete that had ever been seen 
m such a place. He was five inches taller than Sayers 
—who strictly speaking, was only a middle-i\ eight — -some 
two or three stone heaner, and (no small matter) he 
was eight years younger , while his length of teach was 
remarkable for even so tall a man 
Then, shall I ever forget the look of perfect self 
possession and calm courage, mingled with cunosityi 
with which Sayers faced gazed up and smiled at, his 
tetnble antagonist? He had never set eyes on htm 
before. Having lost the toss, he was obliged to accept 
the lower ground But there be siood his enormous 
shoulders shining m the sun, in his well known and fault 
loss attitude tapping the ground lightly with his left 
foot his arms well down, hts head thrown back, ready 
for a shoot or a jumpi and a smile of confidence on his 
open but not clasucal countenance 

Still— and no wonder — Ihett. was a pretty gcnenl 
opinion among outsiders, exprmsed m the flowery but 
forcible vcmscular of the ‘fancy, that the match was 'a 
horse toahen’— that ‘Hecnan would knock Sayers into 
a cocked h-vt m ten minutes * for bow was S-syers to get 
at him * ^ 1 could not hut feel the force of this opinion, 
and tlut Hob Brettlc s observation was an apposite one 
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. B Gl, Tom maj boat him. but maj I, otc , it ho can oat 
html’ Howovor, as tt turnod out, Sa)ors had no 
d,fficulty m gottmg over Heeuan s guard, tor ho pun, she 

' '”T StetC) strange tutmor as the men stood up, 
2::Z. shooit hands, and tooh up P--” 

The rtght began about halt past »von “"d 
after ten I am not going to describe A H 
been already desenbed m the racy columns of ou 

to the uttermost Livy’s /aare et pati M 
b<fginmng of the encounter Heenan w fourth 

and outfought, but as «rly “ ^h ^unh 

•nto the nng It ended by the umpire uisely deciding 
tlial It VI as a draw 


• He WM mote remaTV^lc “ * ^e^ 

tors .etn tox.n '‘•t?cSubj H«'b' • h"* ” 'Tlf °I 

I>on»U> weie fiuictier, «»" *® . extraordinary skiU of 

1 ims^W movement rfta* txwj 
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yo/eri/: non fit injurta may be barbarous Latin, but it 
IS sound sense. A boxing match is a voluntary exhibition 
of pluck and endurance , there is no malice , and it 
proves to the uttermost the stuff of which a man is made 
There i\as something in this great fight which the whole 
nation recognised, for it appealed to a very universal 
sympathy It affected all classes, in a way that boys and 
men always will be affected when they hear of the 
exploits of a Peterborough or a Grenville It was 
magnetic — and why should it not continue to move us ? 
Though, when I recall this battle, and Heenans face, 
out of which &U that was human had been pommelled, 
I cry, ‘ Heaven forbid that the pare nng should ever be 
revived m all Us hideous and loathsome degradation 
So long as manly sentiments and sheer English pluck 
‘ are valued, so long shall the name of Thomas Sa}«r5, 
the Polydeuces of our country, be held m honour 
Dear reader one of these days make a pilgrimage to 
Highgate climb Us steep ascent, and enter the rueful 
looking, the lonely bunal ground The custodian will 
be pleased to see you , he will greet you as he did me, 
and pilot >ou to the green resUng place of Michael 
Faraday, of whom a distinguished man of science well 
said ‘ He was loo good a man for me to estimate him, 
and he was too great a philosopher for me to understand 
him thoroughly Michael Faraday had the true spirit of 
a philosopher and a Christian He was indeed, one of 
England s worthiest sons, so it will do you no harm to 
muse awhile beside his grave 
Then, if by chance you should come upon another 
grave — a monument of mouldering stones, a forlorn 
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jaeei (it will not be far to seek , jou will surely recognise 
It), you may at once pass on You need not stay , but 
at least have a kindly thought for the plucky Englishman 
who lies buned there 

The grass on Toms grave is also very green , and you 
inll be as like to see the lark soanng, and to hear him 
rejoicing at heaven’s gate, from the one grave as from the 
other 

Alas, poor Tom ’ Like most of his calling, he died a 
) Qung man I happened to meet him on Hampstead 
Heath shortly after the battle, and not very long before 
his death. He was walking alone where John Keats 
had once hked to walk, m 

A mctodioui plot 
Of bc«<li«n green aad shadows eombeiless. 

^Vc saluted as we passed, and I had the honour of 
grasping his band — that fist which had so often 
administered his tcrrihle Wow, * the auctioneer ’ 

Heenvn died much about the same time as Sayers 
There is 1 spice of romance in the story of the gallant 
Bcnicta Boj He was the husband of Ada Menken, a 
handsome actress with dark blue c)es— glonous eyes. 
She was the ‘ Infcliaa' whose love poems \fr Dickens 
introduced to the reading public in 1868 

I remember seeing Ada at Astlcj s Amphitheatre in 
* Maaeppa , * and, from what I hare heard, I am inclined 
to think that, like some other splendid women, she may 
luvc been a Kandful as wdl "vs an armfuL 
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NINC MINUTES AND A HALF 
The fashion of women walking about unattended is a 
feature of the present da), and 1 hope it is a sign of that 
higher civilisation which is nothing more than the 
progressive dciclopmenl of our faculties. This license 
his made prodigious strides dunng the hst forty years 
I c.m recall when Bclgravian virgins were first permuted 
to pay their Eclgravian visits alone , and S) dne) Smith 
insisted, in consequence, that — at least m that Arcadian 
quarter — all the women were brave and all the men 
were virtuous. 

Let us be thankful that in these latter da)a an 
audience would recognise very little point m such it 
scene as that m Vanbrughs ‘Relapse' where, on the 
arrival of Tom Fashion at his house, the knight bawls 
out, *I.«t loose the watchdog, and lock up Miss 
Hoyden ’ • 

Years ago, as a young man, travelling by railway 1 
occasionally had an opposite neighbour m the shape of 
a joung lady, and if 1 chanced to address her, she 
would look scared — pertiaps sidle away to the other end 
of the seat, and feign to look out of the window It is 
different now As an elderly gentleman, I find that if I 
now hazard a remark under precisely similar circura 
stances, my young lady jumps up from her comfortably 
padded com«, comes and seats herself beside me, and 

* According to the pnnted copies of Tke ReUpte and A Ttif 
la Scartaroughy this is i»t strictly coned , but I hare read 
soniewhere lbit Mr Catty, who I npersonated the knight, gave 
It with applause 
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nuUs herself very agreeable ‘’'“/““fLlher 
journey All thrs she does-and yet, am I altogether 

"“*1 haw given a slight outline of some years of my hfe^ 
and with this preamble I novr venture to pva >““ “ 
more detailed aecount of nine minutes ‘ 

Not so very long ago I took a tram at Three Endges 
to go to Rowfant , and, perhaps because at the mornent 
I las especially under the influence of my beneficent 
dnieien, I contented myself with a ihnd^tos tmket 
There we no elboivresmm the 
turned out. there - — « did n^U 

rn^^hrSuf'^K^^^^greatestcfnatum, 

attrae^Jlls-ihe had youth ' Honever, “ 

that, eveeot for her little kitten face, she hadnt very 

™ch else to boast of She we, perched »" «'= “Pf 

her head, a self asserting straw hat, tnmmed with bg 

btae nb^on. and round her n«k ^ 

rather aggressive light blue glass ministered to 

ornament that must have but ■"“^rf 

her vanity She looked as if she might be the daughter 

oE a small shopkeeper in a small country town , 

ns It turned out, she was. , 

When I entered the carnage this 5°“"S 
reading a letter, and, without peeping 
I could have almost told what it was ^ 

countenance betrayed every ,t was 

pressed l.«l) sat, sfaclion and sorrowful 

pleased, indignant, senniuennl, t 

It was dehghtful to watch hei 1 neier sa 
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iransjurcnl face Ilrf ehan^joi, fcclint^* »ctl /aithfu!i> 
tx-^cvtcvl a-i m a inmor 

The tram jurtctl ant! the engine snorted. My co'” 
fwinion iivl dropped htf railway (lelct — It waa l)nng at 
her feet so 1 I itVcd it up and ccrtii otnomly presented 
It to her It was then, for the first lime, that she 
seemed to be aware of niy eaistence She thanketl nx-, 
but with a baihful grasil) Sot discouraged by this, I 
iuurded a remark or t«a alKiut thencathef rtieSc 
Were arknowlt-d,^cd in monosyllabic fashion Ilut we 
were mirs in syniiuthy when 1 spoke of the country , 
for then all at once she woke ui\ she beome communt 
cat\M>^he words liegan to tumble out f her little 
tnoulh Site told me of her home, of her |jarcnls. She 
had four brothers and suters'-only four she wished 
she had a doicnl bhe told roe her Chnstjan name 
NVhal could her godCatlur and godmother be thinking 
of? It was ‘Pomona’I — and it was ‘too hidjus.* 
She enlightened me as to which, was <her faTOuntc 
name, though she and lanfiy I'nvett didnl *a bit 
agree about names * She ewn asked nii, which was 
m> favounte colour 1 should state that all this was done 
with an appealing, an infantine simplicil), but with a 
mi\lure of frankness and bashfulness difficult to con 
ceive of 

Miss Pomona further informed me that quite latcl), 
while climbinj, a side, she bad sprained her ankle 
Upon this I assumed m> most paterrval air I said 

* She quoie<l lliu taJ} ss if / Loew all about her I presuins 
she wu her bosom frienvt, soetkw Me u V.U Mus Anns tiowetn 
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h»eb==r> spared that confident, al, 

ea«te;;srsre'br,lf:she Had no. cH.Hed .Hat 
, I }fer young in!in — or rather 

?f r SHe tier 

no. quite sure she sHould Have anything more to say 

fwS much bet'teT to have nothing to say to Irishmen 

^he^tscnbTd 'their las. mtervieiv, s>'e^dcscntedj 

if apiare^J.".^; Had been cool 
as she did so, to P projected Her 

and sarcastic , and 

pretty under conversation She 

lection of each telling pom^^^ 

ivas irresistible ivhen sb fascinating, 

“ald^drr. - - 7s pS 

rh^^;H^.:^rrrHrirta.soo%,s 

ancient lineage _„«„rrpiir’ I was satis 

‘J>a.me encore a Her childlike 

Tied to be vanquished by tb 

candour, "^^"‘Sraho the manyKlolouied 

betrayal captivated me, as ui 
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—or seemed so But sa\e mjscif I would, and it struck 
me there was only ont way of doing so, and Uiat that 
was to fl) 1 I resolved, but I hcsititcd— I lingered on 
my unfulfilled resolve Ilowtvtr, knowing tliat time 
was cverjthmg, and procrastination would be fatal, and 
mustering up all my courage, I slowl) and with great 
apiKirent difllculty raised m>-sclf from mj chair 1 bent 
myself nearly double, my right hand pressed just below 
the spot where my waistcoat ends Every eye seemed 
to be upon me . but 1 got clear of my chair, and 
staggered away between the narrow tables to the door 
By worse luck I had to pass Sir Donamy, and as I 
caught hts cold, inquinng gaze fixed upon me I made a 
rueful face. However, by that Umc I was close to the 
principal entrance, and. once there, 1 leaped into a cab 
and drove homo, v,„h no bettor escort than an uneasj 
consctenco. Strange to say, I was so much affected by 
the draimtio force of my impersonation that I kept my 
tod nhere I had placed it nil I reached my oitn 

I mrived just in ttme for a much better renast than 
that from which I had severed myself 

knatomists insist that ,he haart is very near the 

I. on,'ys™hoTntSs“4.T:st7? 

truirfl ,n Tenvsri IS tor a man to be on 

' Tmav^d?';^ '>'» “■><>«“ ' 

nplmgs rf a weaJt 'co””* impelled by 

to the Patagonians, and mXTS""' ‘ 

1.3. of the s»ety.s heneteors. rwS''my 
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(quite uTungly spelt, aud untecogu^able) duly 

figured. Altogether it was an unfortunate affint 


THE ROYAL ACADEOT BANQUET 

It IS a distinction to be invited. 

I used to be acquainted with Mr W E r h 
accomplished and unassuming Academician a 

youngster I had often seen his 

Ldraped nymphs engaged in doing ^ 

ticular . compromises between Sto.hard W 

really not much like either As njmp 
perfectly welloonducted young persons, their nudity 
being one of their aiiraciions 

Indottu?, formosa ermtnr, 

Ipsa fonna «$t 

\s Frost got into years he lost rogue, pew esceirf 
ingly deaf, and exhibited only fitfully o*® ' ^ 

solaced on enforced leisure, which pmctica y 
solitude, by hunting up old pnnts, and “ 

excellent taste by making an almost '“"'P ' siothard 1 
of book pUtes after Stothard-thm 
It was these that bad encouraged me to seek 
quaintance. Me met seretal times, and ' ^ 

L„, raluable hints, for which, in spite of 
Ldness of hearing. 1 succeeded m making him aware 
that I was grateful , P ^ j 
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Rojal Academy on May 3, 1873 As Sir Francis 
(irant, the president, was my distant connection, I 
lhou,jlit 1 might bt. indebted to him for the honcnit, 
and joyfully accepted the invitation 

When the day and hour arrived 1 found, a htde to 
my surprise, that my name was between a knife tmd 
fork on Frost’s dexter hand. Our chairs were m a 
comer near the door, as far from the President as 
could well be 

There is no doubt that Frost was exceedingly deaf, 
but still, for the sake of Ins own great obligingness and 
the incomparable Thomas Stothard, I was satisfieil to 
be where I found myself — between Frost and a gap-” 
though now and then I looked wistfully (a bucnble 
foible) at my friends and acquaintances gathered around 
1 rank Grant 

Many months after this dinner I fell in with Quintin 
Carver, the Academician. Among other matters h« 
spoke of Frost as being seriously out of health, and 
asked me if 1 had seen him lately He went on to 
say that perhaps it would interest me lo know that, 
at one of the Royal Academy meetings, the diffident, 
deaf, and, to all practical intents and purposes, dumb 
Frost had got on his legs and proposed that I should 
be invited to the next dmner, and, said Carver, ‘you 
will be gratified to hear that there was not a single 
^issentient voice, his motion was earned tiem 
Jaiver is a candid fellow, and he showed by hts voice ^ 
ijnd manner tlut he thought this an extraordinary cir 
nstance— extraordrnary that Frost, a very retiring 
man, should have proposed me or anybody else, but 
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more extraordinary stitt that his motion m my favour 
should ha\c been so unanimously earned 

When I heard Carver say this, I remembered bow 
duU and silent I had been at dinner, how little atten 
lion I had paid the good Frost, and I thought to 
myself. Poor painter I but for you I should never have 
assisted at that banquet At least let me hope you 
were aware that I did not know to whom I was in 
debfed for my invitation. 

The next day I called on Frost,* but he was lil 
A few days afterwards I again called, and he was 
worse, and then he died So 1 was never able to 
make my peace with my conscience by thanking him 
^V’hcne?cr I pass through Fittroy Street I look up 
at a nindow of No 46, and the shadow of an un 
pleasant thought oppresses me. 

Now was not Frost a kind fellow ? 1 only wish that 
he could ha\c known that I thought so, and that I 
was really pleased to sit by him at dinner, and to 
talk about Stothard I like his memory none the 
worse that he never told me how it all came about 
I have a long letter from Frost, dated January 1876, 
m which he gives reasons for his rctiTCment as an active 
Royal Academiaan — ill health and ill fortune. 

I fiU Bp » pl*« which nnjf t* littier nipj i td 
tVtien t have wa tc tt «n^j 


• On these Tn >i to FmM I would wwrri met paM7Bucliin2)«m 
Stfcct — lh« ho<i«c With * laWrt to the weworr of John FlJim-in 
who had «B« liNrl ant wotkoil thne Mjr fr»c i ,,ht of that 
tahlrt had hwi % * rpnsc «n t » plmure. Il acnowt (o 
iBriiune to »n other* Ue abadj pucc 
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IS the burden of it , it is wntten under great depression 

of spirit. 

I trust that his last daj-s were not embittered by 
povert> , that, at any rate, lie had enough for the 
exigencies of his self imposed obscunty 

In 1885 I was again imited to the dinner, but Sir 
Curtis Lampson bad died hardly three weeks before 
so I declined I think that good fellow Leighton may 
ha\e proposed me this second time, and I hope there 
were not so xer> many dissentient voices, but I shall 
know all about that when next 1 see the Acadenucian 
Carver 


TBAVELLING FIFTY YEARS AGONE 

In the good old coaching days there was an tdea 
Wit stagfrcc&chtnen were tep'atablft vn propostvon 
to the number of miles they drove us, and there "as 
something in it certainly our interest m them, and 1 
hope theirs in us "as usually increased by the length 
of the time that we continued in company This 
remark is i prof os of what 1 shall say later on. 

Are the ‘Bull and Mouth* (Boulogne harbour), the 
‘Spread the Swan “with Two Nedcs’ (nicks), 

and ‘Green Man and Still* yet in existence? In 
Greenwich Hospital days, when I went back to school 
1 was obliged to journey up to one or other of these 
queer places of emertainmott to meet the mail, and at 
a very early hour On looking back, it would seem 
that these mornings were sdmost invanably misty and 
raw, and someUmes nearly pitch-darL I often feh 
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cold and squeamish, amd sometimes, for vvhat seemed 
hours, had nothing to do but grope about the deserted 
mnyard, where one or two deserted coach^ were stand 
mg and a ‘helper* might now and then pass mth a 
horn lantern FeeWe lights the while would flicker 
and disappear in the ghostly galleries above Very 
occasionally a tinkling wagon, fresh from the countrj, 
and perhaps covered with snow, came rumbling in At 
last — and It was a long-deferred at last — the morning 
began to break, the house w<jke up, and I was able to 
distinguish all which till then had been dim and un 
certain and mjstenous. 

I have a recollection of many expeditions made as 
long ago as when George or BiUy the Fourth, was 
King, made no matter whither— to Brundusium or to 
Birmingham , of the humours of the road, and the con 
veyances and inns I ha\e more than once travelled 
m that commodious vehicle which had a round sort 
of basket behind the bod), and comfortably accom 
modated sw full sized passengers 

What an agreeable and edifying companion was the 
stageKXjachman ' How complete his winter costume, 
how sufficing , how gansh his summer ' — a wonderful 
coat, hat, crasat, and bright flowers m his buttonhole. So 
decorated, he tooled along his four bloods with glancing 
harness and ring snafllcs, their hoofs clattering memi) 
along the road, and entertained the occupant of the 
box seat — a throne to which I very seldom aspired — 
with appropriate talk of Sir 'Vincent' Cotton, Dick 
Brackenbur), and man) another hero and highflier 
Let me recall his tone of superioril) when, in hovering 
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And as to my sister so Bi M *nd so dear 

She has lam m the chnwhyari full many a year • 

There js just a something in Hogarth s Country 
Innyard that reminds me of it all 

I have a remembrance of the Thames belou Wool 
wch, and of certain queer old bankside alehouses, the 
resort of smugglers and, we were assured and con 
vinced, of pirates , also of a pair of below bridge water 
men who now and ^am pulled me and one or two 
others in a clinker buiU wheir), or rather skiff, with a, 
buff bow and flared rowlocks, to and fro between 
Greenwich Hospital Redrifle, and London Bndge, that 
being the only means of public convejance excepting 
the three>horsed coach. We used to slum along in mid 
stream if the tide was favourable, but hugged the shore 
when It was adverse The Pool required careful naviga 
tion I have often shot the most critical arch of 
London Bndge. 

M e knew a good deal about our two watermen and 
their domestic concerns W c had been acquainted ever 
since they bad been ouV of ih«r time. They had an 
interesting waj of dealing with the letter t they some- 
times used It as though it were a k At that time the 
* \ enus was an important n\er steamer they always 
called her the ‘tlcnus and refened to her as a ‘wesseL’ 
The man who pulled stroke had come in second for 
Doggett s coat and badge In winter he worked as a 
p lot, and in rough weather wore a /anfm/or sou wester 
litre 1 TflUTn to the thought which prompted the 
oix.-nin„ juragraph of this remimscencc 
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raawaf stafon, M ^ to, ,he fate all 

I cheetMly observed to tbe cono ^ 

the way to Charing Cross was ,^^toe but that I 
had never that I had .hough. I 

loTlke a good .h»g^o« of^hiu, 1 ^ His 

not gratifying ^ aivered m so callous 

as goes It every day , thinking out the 

and languid a manne ^ tt,^ 

moral of the situaU remarkable 

eyes of that 'onduot represented a very 

about me , / ufos a suppose 

hardly earned P®""''’ ho entered that omnibus 

every one of the *ousan^ ''''° '“';,^„h,e as 1 had 
had given the man as „hy— his life would 

done by my “""®“^h.m How^lendet was our 
hate been a on earth could he pos 

interest m each other i ^ 

sibly cate about his passengera 

I should be cunimsmk^ow. he 

London “"■> hate thought that my eatra 

by my patronage 1 s q„„ „f 

weight, the paosmg to P Randall the wear 

me, the elfort of getting under y g ^hose 

and .ear, must lute '*'“\han a penny 

two horses to the ealent " remark. I might as 

I ought not to hate m Underground 

-r" his tsews on 

rluLr'thedSnmouPPs"”^^ 
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enurely the artist has depended on the humanity of his 
characters he has not taken refuge m elaborate up- 
holstery or h la mode toilets to hide the poverty of a 
jest The piece depends on its Hogarthian quality 
I am very fond of it And in this I am not singular, 
for my housemaids gaze at it, leaning on their early 
brooms, and they giggle as they gaze It amuses my 
children. Oliver laughs aloud, and cries, ‘ IVbat is the 
story about, papa ? My excellent and dear old sister, 
seventy four years old July 5 next, and just come back 
from the Antipodes, is m ecstasies over it, and she goes 
so far as to wish she could have beard the story Now, 
what does all this enjoyment mean ? Surely there are 
seasons when even the mirth that resembles the crack 
Img of thorns under a pot may be salutary I ask the 
question because I have been told by superior people 
that my ‘Decent Story 1$ not a ‘nice* thing to hang 
up P says he would like to turn it with its face to 
the wall Q (a lady moralist), to whom 1 had said it 
was worth its weight in gold, ady«es me by all means 
to sell It. 

1 am a rusty old poet, so, by way of trying to satisfy 
everybody, I have written under the title three abortive 
but well intentioned bnes, and they run thus 

In a roomy old hooce Djat I wot of there's one room 
Where meny folk wert and they call jt ihe Jun room 
— This story he’s telling is 'Grwise in the gnn room ' 

Is the pleasure that I and mine expenence in this print 
within the limits of becoming mirth? Is it a harmless 
pleasure, or has the fiend anything to say to it? 
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■iVhere 1 . the ghost of old Gilto) ? I «■* i" “““ 

wiereisu 8 t „ He would be certain to 

ask him something about it ne womo , 

know If the Dmne Ruler of the universe permuted 

‘iS;““n:rst:ve^“eSrrsi^^^^ 

at the root of the matter 


SILVIOS COMPLUNT 


This ,s a tentative " "he 

I call It tentauve because 1 do n understood 

feelings which impel me to »Tite i 
by even a vet) small " 

crir^rrXLulgUandwdls^ 

'“’’iC 7"‘the lXee“ tatabiri 

and alTcctionale helpmate. Sh „Ecessary for me 

and, being siuceiely'religious. it is J a 

to iLy she ha, irrepmacbable pnne.p =a 
legclLiau , she is not a .f'Xch a 

ucn near the divided skirt- Ind^, 

iioman as the poet «as 'Xflleav™ ' On the other 
•A urfc IS the peculutr gift of Hea»» 

luind, I am poor, and •0-1^00,, ,ou 

cornel) to look upon. As legar 

will be ibe more able to gauge them -iheu ) 
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read these few pages Marcus Aurelius was a better 
man than I am, but somehow I ha\c a much better 
wife 

After this preamble you nuy be surprised to learn 
that 1 am not satisfied — that I want less than I have 
got, and >et, Ileaten be pnusedl that I still R-ant 
something 

I want a possible * she,’ and I want to be let alone 
There are times when solitude would be a paradise. 
Wiere is the man who really cares for the caressing 
roice of the adoring one if he has a grain of cinder 
in his eje? It is for this reason that 1 am yearning for 
a creature who would be witting to be m> devoted 
friend , content to yield me everything and to expect 
nothing, and who would set herself to fulfil the duty 
of making me happy in my own way My legitimate 
helpmate expresses sohatude at seasons when I do not 
care for solicitude being expressed. For instancy when 
I am going out for the day, her parting mjuncuons m 
vanably are — she has always been a timid creature — 
‘ Kow, mind how you get m and out of trams, and pray 
take care of mad dogs and thunderstorms ' 

To speak plainly, I am in search of a self denying 
aeature — an animal who will talk and be lively when 
It pleases me, and bo satisfied to be silent and subdued 
if I so desire it I want a compamon who will rejoice 
o be With me, but will remain out of the room, and 
iheetfully to, when — from what shall I tall it Z— when 
torn a nervous excitable organisation, I may have just 
kicked her out of it 

Such a being could make herself attractive m a 
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thousand different ways She could do so by showing 
an interest in all that concerns me — a regard for my 
comforts, especially my small comforts. 

She should lend a greedy ear when I dilate — as I 
fain would occasionally dilate — on my fancies, my 
caprices, and my foibles. She should not seldom 
express astonishment at the amount of knowledge I 
have accumulated, at the consideration in which I am 
held , and if she praises me with an air as if she cannot 
possibly help praising me, she may do so to my face. 
Hitherto my natural inclination has been to efface, I 
now wish to assert myself The behaviour I describe 
iTotild soon embolden me to brag of my achievements 
I never brag now 

I want a good listener. I have coniersed with 
women who, the while that I did so, regarded me with 
ecstasy, and yet, a moment afterwards, I found that 
they had not the remotest idea of what I had been 
saying to them ' The woman I seek must be a really 
good listener. Then there should be something timid 
and tentatire in her bearing and movements I shall 
be pleased if she forlnely watches ms. She should 
especially do so, and with solicitude and concern, when 
she secs me moody or self absorbed I shall be flattered 
if she chooses those dishes which she may ha%e observed 
that I prefer, or takes but little food when I am dis 
inclined to eat. 

I hai-c long felt the wnnt of a real companion. I 
shall need it the more as I grow old, and as the world 
drops away from me.* How I shall \-aluc a long suffer- 

• Oh, my cnitch I 1» It not spciQg ’fthen the cuckoo passes 
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ing soul liVe ihc person I am attempting to portra> ! 1 
stiould become ciceedii^ly attached to her ; and I do 
not despair of finding such a being. 

However, I nrn not a conceited jackass — unen trtf. 
atnJum esse d'ett, so I moderate my pretensions I do 
not the least insist that this companion of mine should 
' c nch. I do not expect her to have an> great alHucnce 
,f charms, muds less tKvt gntla /•roteniias which u 
ncsistible to both young and old 1 can hardly hope 
hat one who would regard me as I have described 
would be very youthful, indeed, I have lately expen 
tnced a sharp lesson m this respect. 1 had selected 
rjuite a young Udy, not pn.uy, but inlcrusimg, ,,hom 1 
hoped to educate for the positiea Not very long a 
our correspondence began 1 discoNcred that she sho»e< 
my letters to her mother 

I speak with smeenty, and acknowledge that I mat 
have to be content with a • half worn ’ woman—w^ telh 
„ie puella Howcscr. there is one thing which absol 

utely neccssan This precious soul, whoever a 
where! er she may be. must'not only be devoted to ok, 
but she must be nalfy a vassal to my poetry it 
move her to tender ihoughte, and occasionally to e, 

emotional transport. 

This necessity is an anxious consideration , and 

embarrassing, because there are very few people , ‘ 


through the air, when the (bam sparkles on the sea? TV. 
are they not shining? ITie young corn, b h not sptmgin 
Ah, my crutch I The ymiog maidens no lon£«,.r i ^ 

Ah, my crutch ! The sight of thy handle maW 

Lcvwarch IIek, 

Argoed. 
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who hare been deeply affected by mj verse. Hitherto 
I have not been spoilt m that respect. 

It IS possible that the companion I am in search of 
will have had her disappointments, her trials Likely 
enough she may have led a life of dependence, and 
therefore of prolonged sdf-demaL If so, she will prob- 
ably be a grateful being The friend I seek ought to 
be a rer) grateful being 

No woman can be extremely attractive without some 
personal vanitj Let my possible ‘ she ’ be vam to that 
degree She need not be prettj, but I wish her to be 
interesting looking She may be weak, but she must 
not be stupid, sensitive, but not exacting, impulsive, 
but not too negligent , and not opinionated, excepting 
m her opinion of me 

It IS aho important that, if ever she should desire to 
improve the occasion, she should do so by example. 
She must turtr do it by precept— understand this , and 
her religious opinions should be in complete harmony 
with m) own ^\e ought to find mutual comfort and 
support in theological conversation and discussion. She 
must not be a prude , and she should always know the 
day of the month 

1 am now sixty years old. I think I should prefer 
(hit this amuble fnend did not live under my roof, for 
sometimes I should like to be quit of her altogether 
llovrcver, she might abide m m> immediate neighbour 
hood, pcrh-ips wnh a querulous grandmother 'Ij dear 
wife will advise and help me m this matter 

I am toM that Iclix Carroll, the lyric poet, who is 
threescore years and ten, has a consoLition of the nature 
9 
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1 describe , indeed, that »a hts case there has been a 
succession of them He finds it exhausting to be 
amiable every day to the same human being A flower 
out of place is a weed — so his present adorer lives near 
at hand, with a fat valetudinarian aunt She writes to 
him continually There is a confiding softness and 
whispenfig charm in her punctual letters She knows 
a good deal of Felix Carrolls poetry by heart, she 
treasures his autograph , she is sentimental or sportive 
oier his spectacles and lampshade She is tolerant 
when he is testy She is devoted to his mfe. She goes 
to him everyday, sometimes twice whether it be wet 
or fine, whether she be ill or welL She sits at bis feet , 
or, if he wills it, she ebbs noiselessly away Felix 
Carroll s life is sheltered from disturbing episodes wild 
roses fill his hedgerows, and fragrant woodbine clambers 
cveiywhere, his woods are vocal wiih rooks and pairing 
birds, the clamour of the great city comes mellowed 
from afar , he can say as another has said 

Thonghts wh ch ai Ilvde Faik Comer I forgot 
Sleet and rejoin me m the peiune grot, 

He finds Tusculan repose in a creepcr-covcred com 
bination of rusticity and icfinerntmt In summer he 
loafs, and inviies h» soul in shady walks, shadowy 
verandahs, cool alcoves, and x wealth of mignonette, 
jasmine, stcphanoUs. In winter, he lias a perfectly 
regulated temperature, cheerful fires, a complete system 
’ of hot water piping and, of course, the most luodeTn 
appliances, \\ith these and all tin, latest penodicals 
and papers, and, to crown alt, with the radiant reflex of 
his companions youth, his old ngc is lipped in simple 
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luxury,he IS handsomely hedged abom,lishted up, tucked 
in, and proiided for He secures comfort by being com 
fortable Can any arrangement be more satisfactory ? 

I am not acquainted with the Chinese language, but 
I haie r^d that it possesses a ivotd which has three 
different tneatitngs — at least, they seem different to me 
— a towel, a comb, and a woman ' WTiat a language ’ 
\\ hat a people ' I have heard it maintained that a oman 
is a fair defect of Nature, and that she is at the core of 
all our troubles , that she is a necessary evil, a natural 
temptation, a desirable commodity, a domestic penl, a 
deadly feacmation, and a painted UL Chtrchez la femme! 
It may be sa I suppose it always will be said to be so , 
but I do not believe it Such notions are shocking to 
roe. Woman is a beautiful romantic animal, to be 
adored and doated upon I honour woman, and have 
resolved that ray happiness shall be cradled in the smiles 
of a devoted woman. 

Montaigne had such a fncnd (Marie de Goumay) , so 

bad V Hugo in JuLette Drouet , so bad But need 

I run through the names of all the men illustnous m 
imaginative literature who have been so courted and 
consoled? Biography is rich with them, and why, I say, 
— why should I be left out? 

What joy lo wind along the coot retceat 
To stop and gaze ra Delia as I go 
To mingle sweet discourse wilt homage sweet. 

And teach my lovelji scholar all I Vnow ' 

I hope the spint of this paper will not be misunder 
stood. It IS pure fun, and those who know me will 
recogmse that the person most quizzed is myself 
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MR. THACKERAY 

1 HAD a sincere regard tor Thackeray I well re- 
member his striking jx.fSonalii> — striking to those who 
bad the ability to recognise it the look of Iht man, the 
latent power, and the occasional keenness of his re* 
maiks on men and their actions, as if he saw through 
and through them. Thackeray drew many unto him, 
for he had engaging as well as fine quahiics. He was 
open handed and kind hcarle-d. He had not an over 
weening opinion of his literary censciiuence, and he 
was generous as rey,aidcd the jicople whom the world 
chose to call his nvab 

1 made riiaekeray s ac {uamtance at the lintish J m 
liassi, Pans. 1 lent* are luble to get ceinfused in the 
refracting medium of ones memory hut 1 think it war 
about 1851 or iSyj, |-rom that time lo the end of his 
I fe wc often found oursetees to^etlier, and were always 
gofxl friends. 

Iluckcray, though be «a« not so subtle a critic ai 
some of the pTsent day (l&Sj). was an csccllcnt jud, e 
of J<o«ry, and when lennyaoiis 'Orandmotlitr* frit 
a; jicaied in ‘Onex a Week* lie was greatly struck by il 
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may suppose after that I did not trouble George snth 

an> more of mj pocnis.* 

He once pointed out to me en illustration in the 
‘Comic Almanac' — ‘The Marriage lireakfisl , or, the 
Happiest Day o£ m> Life’ — an old gentleman m bat* 
naclcs, his arms folded, with didicult) keeping back liis 
tears Tins figure, something like the lite Mr. John 
Forster, gase Ihtckcray infinite delight. 

lie also much admired the work of John Lcecli- 
' lycech is the sort of man who appears once in a 
centurj ' 

TliacVeriy had hardly any personal afrjmmtance with 
Hood 1 think he only met him once, at a Cit) finsl. 
He told me that Hood wia a ‘palhd, thin nichncholy 
looking man’ He did not care for a great deal that 
Hood wrote, but ;ujt at the time when Ihacken)'« 
'Roundabout I'aper,’ 'On a Joke by 1 honws Hood,' 
appeared, he said to me *Ulnt a vigorous fcllnw 
Hood li , wliat a swing there is in hta verse 1' I aprceil 
wjlh him, and then wid somctlilng alwiit Tharkcra)** 

own poetry * Ves, he rep'wsl— *yrs. I l^sc a sitprnnv 

talent (or gifll. and so have >n“ « «s •mall iK-cr. 
Init, you 4ce, it n the right tap.* He Mid'othrr things 
al>o'jt my serses, l»yJi to me and Iwhmd rny lark, 
whi'-h 1 am fVised to rrmemlwr, but txit pirated to 

reprjl. 

I wilt row jfiir a rrcniniucncr t>f Tltitkmy which 
cm» n'r, f r my own take, T ner'inn with r'lueianr*-; 
Irjt I w ah to give y*wi a true idea of the man, an I i! » 
wi l slmw yc"! 1-" was very •rni ‘'ve. | J to 

r"e»t lii"j as I was Irasrrtg t* r Traser'-rs* niJ*t ( s-n 
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now I think I could point out the particular flagstone 
on which the dear fellow was standing, as he gazed 
down on me through his spectacles with that dreamy 
expression of his which his friends knew so well He 
said ‘What do you think of the last number?’ 
(Number 2 or 3 of ‘The Newcomes’) He himself ivas 
evidently not quite satisfied with it ‘ I like it im 
mensely * was my cordial rejoinder A word or two 
more passed respecting the illustrations, which had 
been sharply criticised, and just as we parted I was 
tactless idiot enough to add, ‘But my dear fellow, per- 
haps there may be some kind people who mil say that 
ycu did the cuts and Doyle the letterpress ' On this 
Thackeray’s jaw dropped, and he exclaimed bitterly, 

‘ Oh 1 really, that’s your opinion, is it ? ’ I saw at once 
what a mistake I had made , but I could only reply, * I 
spoke in fun, pure fun , you know perfectly well bow 
much I admire your ivntmgs, and also Doyle’s cuts ’ 
But Thackeray would have none of it, and turned 
wrathfully away in the direction of Pimlico However, 
his wrath, I presume, died away m the large and chan 
table air of the Green Park, for when I met him the day 
after he was as amiable as oer 

The fact is, 1 had so exalted an opimon of Thackeray 
and of his writings that it seemed impossible such a 
demi-god should care for aught anybody said , whereas, 
like Tennyson, he felt everythi:^ that everybody said. 

I remember another, a more agreeable meeting, m 
Pall Mall, close to Marlborough House He was on 
his way to Kensington across the Green ParL He told 
me that I must not turn with him, as there were some 
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rhymes trotting in his head, and ht, ivinlcd to finish 
them I quite understood the situation, and he con 
tinned his soliury waJV When we met a few days 
afterwards, he said *I finished those %crses, and they 
arc \ery nearly being \cry good. I call them AHst 
Katharines Zan/ern , I did them for Dickens's 
daughter 

He spoke with a lisjs as if his teeth were defective, 
and ended by, * 1 am now on my way from the dentist.' 
You will remember that towards the tnd of that little 
poem he refers to his toothless condition 

I admire Ihadccray’s style, and the pathetic quality 
m his writings, in this he never faltered I like his 
sardonic melancholy Thackeray, in a (ttssing mood, 
might quite well liavc said ‘Who breathes must su/Tcr, 
and who thinks must mourn, and he alone is blest who 
fie er was born.' 

lie shows knowIedt,e of human nature and much 
aaiuaintance with lif»— not a wide acquaintance, but 
complete wrthm us Itnutt live, w-maculai of hiv 
1-okcrs and hn 1 red lUylumt is cLivtiuil, and so is 
their sUng 

‘^mc yeifs tgo I met a man soinewbcrc— I forget 
where, or who he was— who told me that in jiavt times 
he used to |uy annual visits to Pans, ilut he often 
looked into icadmgtwm fnuw defunct), 

and there was to be seen a very tall young nun, with 
bUek luir and sjicctJcles, who uud to r Jrr uufjir Jt 
U wih Ims * andv In luv y«>cket» ami lit 

sWJdm up to ! 1 * cars, in a i* very, restless, uneom 
f-«al’c so-i of way fl is young can occai i rul’y 
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would take up a paper, glance at it, and then fling it back 
on the table, o\er the heads of the readers He often 
saw this man, who never addressed any one, and whom 
no one ever spoke to, and my informant wondered, in 
a languid sort of way, who the deuce he could be One 
day he happened to enter Frascati’s The first person 
he saw there was the tall spectacled man, prowling 
about, standing behind the punters — observing, not 
playing He did not seem to speak to any one And 
now my informant became interested to know who on 
earth the man could be 

Some time after this, on a Sunday, he was walking in 
Hjde Park, and met his very tall spectacled hero, still 
alone, his black hair beginning to be grizzled From 
time to time during the next six or eight years he 
encountered the same man in the Park and m the 
streets, once or tuice with a man even taller than him 
self— an amiable, handsome, and complacent looking 
giant, and now my informant was seized with a con 
suming curiosity to know who in Heavens name, this 
person could possibly be 

One afternoon long afterwards, he chanced to be m 
King Street, Covcnt Garden, and as he passed the 
Garrick Club (the ongtnal house) his spectacled 
nU( 7 , grown portly and almost white, came sedatel) 
forth Here w as an opportunity He saw him descend 
the perron and well away , then m he slipped and says 
he to the porter ‘Can you kindly tell me who thatvery 
till white-haired genlleman is who has just left the 
club ? ’ 

l\hen every one knows how a story will end, the 
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story IS ended It is not necessary, dear children, that 

I should tell you what that porter said 

You may gather from this httle account that though 
at times and seasons Thackeray enjoyed society, and 
was always valued by it, he was not what is called a 
very social being Tennjson in this respect is some 
thing like him 

Some people thank God that they do not set store by 
the smaller refinements and civilisations of life. Let 
me tell them that they ate thanking God for a very 
small mercy Such boons gave Thackeray a keen 
satisfaction He was a man of sensibility he delighted 
m luxuriously furnished and welllighicd rooms, good 
music, excellent wines and cookery, exhilarating talk, 
gay and airy go«ip, pretty women and their toilettes, 
and refined and noble manners, le hon k rts, 
taxmahU h&erU The amemties of life and tho tiadi 
tions stimulated tus imagination. 

On the other band, his writings show how he erjually 
enjoyed Bohemianism, and how dixcrtcd he could be 
by those happy-go-lucky fellows of the I oker and 1 red 
Cayham type. 

Thackeray expanded m thC society of such people, 
and with them he was excellent company Hut, if I am 
not much mistaken the mm Thackeray was melancholy 
— he had known tnbiitauon, he had suffered Ift wa.x 
not a lighthearted wag or a gay natured roxer, hut a 
sorrowing man. He cxmld make you a yest, or pro- 
jiound some jovial oroutn^coux sentiment, and imply, 
‘l-ct us be festne,’ but the jollity rircly came. How 
evLT, 1 ought to say that though Tluckeray was not 
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cbeenly, he was at times grotesquely humorous In 
deed he had a weakness for buffoonery I have seen 
him pirouette, wave his arm majestically, and declaim 
m burlesque— an intentionally awkward imitation of 
the ridiculous manner that is sometimes met with m 


Trench opera , . , 

I remember calling m Palace Gardens, and, while 
talking with all gtaTity to Thackeray s daughters, 1 
noticed that they seemed more than necessarily 
, amused On looking round, 1 discovered that their 
father had put on my hat, and, having picked my 
pocket of my handkerchief, was strutting about, flour 
ishing It m the old Lord Cardigan style. As I 
was thin faced and he as a hatter once remarked of 
Thomas Bruce, was 'a gent as could carry a large 
body o’ ’at,’ you may suppose he looked sufScientlj 

^Thackeray could be very amusing about the malice 
of kind and the perfidy of honest people, but still, m 
everyday life, and in spue of his fla>' * O 
naturally inclined to believe that gossip false whicn 

oukht not to be true , 

One day I happened to speak with admuation of 
Sidney Smith, and Thackemy looked sutpnsed, a 
said, ■ Ah, S) dney I he was a poor creature, a P ^ 
cteatuie,’ He said it twace, and I Hunk he w 
to gne his reasons for holding so crushing an opinion, 
when some idiot came up, and, to my very grea > 

earned him off 1 hope the time may come and P to 
be appointed when cerum “ 

w Uh out sojourn here below may be made plain , 
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I shall indeed be glad to Ijioft whj Tluckeray did not 
approve of the pluckj, the buoyant, the inimitable 
Sydney Smith 

During the last three or four years of Thackeraj’s 
life he suffered from had health, depressing bad health. 
He lived with his daughters and his intimates, and 
almost entirely gave up general societj — and he was 
a wise man to do so My dear reader, whoever you 
are, think of this illustnous man with tenderness , think 
of hts upright nature, of his affectionate heart, his 
domestic afllictioa These are enough — you need not 
trouble for his genius 

Dear Thackeray ' his happiness and Ins comfort were 
fragile charges to be entrusted to any one His dutiful 
and gifted daugliters were tht.ir best guardians. 

Most of us have some sort of belief some as 
to the end and object of life. Thackeray was a good 
man He had a strong w.nsc of religion ht recognised 
that the human soul requires such a sanctuary and 
would starve without « li was Thackeray who spoke 
sonowfull) of his hide I ihd btwconie as going prayer 
less to bed. 

I knew 'lhacketay for years, and had very many talks 
with him— and this is all I have to tell you about bine 
Mhat a wonderful fellow was James boswclll 


CrOKlil TLtOT AND MR. O H LI \\ I S 
Natuie had disguised George Thois apjmendy 
stoical, yet rcall) velicroent and scnviliic, spirit, and 
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her soaring genius, in a homely and insignificant form 
Her countenance was eqinne — she was rather like a 
horse, and her head had been intended for a much 
longer body — she was not a tall woman She wore her 
hair in not pleasing, out of fashion loops, coming down 
on either side of her face, so hiding her ears , and her 
garments concealed her outline— they gave her a waist 
like a milestone You will see her at her very best in 
the portrait by Sir Predenc Burton To my mind 
George Eliot was a plain woman 
She had a measured nay of conversing, restrained, 
but impressive When I happened to call she was 
nearly always seated m the ehimne> comer on a low 
chair, and she bent forward when she spoke As she 
often discussed abstract subject^ she might have been 
thought pedantic, especially as her language was 
sprinkled with a scientific terminology , but I do not 
think she was a bit of a pedant Then though she 
had a very gentle voice and manner, there was, every 
now and then, just a suspicion of meek satire m her 
talk 

Her sentences unwound themselves very neatly and 
completely, leaving the impresMon of past reflection 
and present readiness, she spoke exceedingly well, but 
not with all the simplicity and tffrve, the happy abandon 
of certained practised women of the world , however, it 
was jn a way that was far more interesting I have 
been told she was most agreeable tn tSte-iitcle, that 
when surrounded by admirers she was apt to become 
oratoncal — a different woman She did not stnke me 
as witty or markedly humorous, she was too much in 
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earnest : she spoke as if "with a sense of responsibility, 
and one cannot be exactly captivating mhen one is 
doing that. Madame de Sabl^ might have said of 
her, * elle s’ecouta en parlant.' She was a good listener. 

I ought to say that during all the time I knew her, 
George Eliot appeared to be suffering from feeble health, 
and without doubt this affected her whole bearing. 

When we first became acquainted we were told that 
she and Lewes had been married m Germany, and that 
they were reluctant to move out of their own immediate 
circle, or to enlarge it ; howei-er, when 1 ventured to 
ask them to dme with me, to meet Arthur and Augusta 
Stanley, they came. 

The Stanleys appreciated the dinner, they did not 
think. Mt. Lewes attractue, but they were interested in 
her. 1 think they and 1 afterwards met both Mr Lewes 
and George Eliot at Lotd Mount-Temple’s, and at 
Jowetl's, but these subsequent meetings did not 
deepen Arthur’s first favourable impression, and then 
he was considerably taken aback when he found that 
Mrs Lewes was in no way Mr Lewes’s wife 

I saw George Eliot only two or three times after 
I.cwes’s death* on the first occasion she w as shrouded 
with much weed, so I talked to her with bated breath, 
hardly venturing to inhiate a subject, however, as 1 
was leaving the room, I chanced to say something 
about Mrs. Langtry, jusl then sailing with supreme 
dominion on the buoyant wings of her beauty; upon 
this George Eliot pricked up her cars, and asked aliout 
her. I said that I had lately met Mrs. I.angtry nl 
Mrs. M ilUis's and had had an am'i.iblc little letter from 
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her about some verses which afterwards got into the 
World On this George Eliot became more and much 
more mterested, and laughed, and asked me to repeat 


the lines , . t u j 

This was one of the few occasions on which I had 
seen George Eliot entirely alone, it enabled me to 
know her belter, and it made me feel sorry that she 
had not more sprightly and natural people about her— 
indeed, that she did not breathe a more healthy atmos 
phere, for unless Du Manner sang, or W K Clifford 
talked, or Ymer, the horn blower, gave one of his 
impersonations, her ritnaons had somewhat of the 
solemnity of religious functions, with the religion cut 
out Her intimates were mosUy composed of her 
admirers, of scientific people, and the dis 

ciples of that grotesque sophist, Auguste Comte. 

Sir Charles Bowen, the distinguished judge, told me 
that he had known George Eliot during the last twelve 
or fifteen years of her life He knew her very well, and 
often went to see her Bowen thought her exceedingly 
agreeable, and Bowen is an excellent judge e once 
conSded to him a maituscnpl of oons.derabla length, 
the sheleton of, ot memoranda for, a novel a - , 

a leval dlmiT^nt Bowen read it catefnlly, and felt 
that It would not do, that it waa too th.n, and he 
wrote and told her so She did not resent 
expressed opinion, for when next he saw er 
refetted to the manuscnpt. and said she had trade up 
her mind not to use tt, and I believe she never 

She told a fnend ot mine that, when she w-iu atrang 
mg for a new novel, she fiist sUtehed m Uie characleis. 
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and then they gradually and naturally fell into certain 
positions in life and evolved the story. George Eliot 
bad this questionable advantage over novelists like 
Buliver and Miss Braddon her stories, as stories, are 
not so artfully constructed that the reader is apt to 
sacrifice appreciation of the beauty of the thoughts 
and style in eager pursuit of the agonising plot 

At K.eir, many years ago, I met Mrs Norton,* after 
wards Ladj Stirling Maxwell , she told me that she had 
reviewed ‘Adam Bede’ m the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
and that she thought it the finest of C>eorge Eliot's 
novels She especially spoke of the first volume I 
agreed with her that, tf the thud volume f had been 
equal to the first, the work might take rank with the 
best b) Walter Scott, which nearly always improve as 
they advance G-o^e Eliot has none of Scott’s 
animal spints, but, like Scott her humour is the humour 
of truth, and not of exaggeration. George Eliot is 
most luppy in descnbmg the middle class 

Mr Lewes was very clever, acute and vivacious, with 
an essentially all round imelligcncv , a ready man, able 
to turn the talent that was in him to full and immediate 
account. 

• Mis. Notion m iHe sane tioM told me whai now (iSSy) seems 
almost ineretlible that she had seen Lenjamm D Israeli in Si 
Jsmn s Sirect in LUck veWet Uouscri. lace tuffles an I wwh hijU 
scarlet heels 10 hu boots, lie tred lhai son of thing fora slori 
nine, found it was not a soccer an 1 d sconiinued it. Mri. Norton 
mentioned this not as a proof of > is cutioui ignorance and want of 
1 U»te, bnt of fall good sense May not Mrv Nonon have esag 
getateil? 

t Shakespeare even could not make tie fifth act of /uhut 
Cjiar so interesliog as ihe ihltd 
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else, but I ventured to say his doing so was a proof that 
he thought a good deal of him Lockhart’s amused and 
simple unconsciousness pleased me exceedingly ♦ 

When I attended Mr Lewe-s’s funeral m Highgate 
Cemetery, we were a very small party in the mortuary 
chapel, not more than twelve persons I never before 
had seen so many out and out rationalists in so con 
fined a space. A brief discourse was delivered by a 
Unitanan clergyman, who half apologised for suggesting 
the possible immortality of some of our souls 

George Eliot’s funeral was also at Highgate , snow 
and slush, and a bitter wind blowing, but still there 
was a remarkable gathering from all parts of England 
I took Tyndall there, and brought him back, and had 
great pleasure in the philosopher and his conversation 
He IS full of imagination and I may say of affection 
Geoige Eliots more transcendental friends never for 
gave her for marrying In a morally immoral manner 
they washed their virtuous hands of her I could not 
help thinking tt was the most natural thing for the poor 
woman to do She was a heavily laden but interesting 
derelict, tossing among the breakers, without oars or 
rudder, and all at once the brave Cross arrives, throws 
her a rope, and gaibntly tows her into harbour 

I am sure that she was very sensitive, and must have 
had many a painful halfhour as the helpmate of Mr 

* Lockhart was a very agreeable companion a jliverUng and 
interesting paper mighl be wntten aboui him, his wniing*, his 
a irentures, his Acuity for fneiMlitiip. his Iteeiy thclone. aiwt 
roarvellcpus practical jokes. An aertwmt of one of these Iasi will 
l« found amoni; my papers Mrv ha Id, hi* beloved sister, b 
mote iban worthy of bins. 
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he did not care to stop and talk , perhaps he did not 
know many members, and there Yfere few m the room 
at that hour He had forgotten me. He used to eat 
his sandwich standing at the centre table, or stndmg 
about 

After that I was often m company with Dickens I 
once heard him make a speech at Coiervt Garden 
Theatre, on Administrative Reform, there «as no gush 
or rhetoric , it was a most telling speech I san him 
and Mr Charles Knight (the publisher, m> father’s old 
fncnd) and other amateurs act Lord L>ttons play, ‘Not 
so bad as ne seem , ’ the) seemed pretty bad I heard 
Dickens read two or three times 
1 met him at Charlea KiwghVs house, and at Lord 
Houghtons. It was there that I ventured to talk of 
the Greenwich Hospital bazaar and the Odd Fellows’ 
dinner, and he remembered all about them 

A long time afterwards, probably m 1869 I met him 
at the house of my hospitable acf\uainlancc, Mi" 
Routlcdgc, the publisher, in Russell Square, at a 
banquet to Mr I-,ongfellow, and then Thekens was verj 
fnendl) , his heart) manner was exceedingly attractive. 
In Marcli, 1870 wc again met at a verj pleasant dinner 
given by m) friend Colonel Hamlc) at the Army and 
Nai*) Club. Mr ^ccrctat) Ualpole, Mollc), afterwards 
United States ^IIn1Sler in laindnn, and Russdl Sturgis 
completed the pany I sat by IhcVcns He was i»- 
markabl) agreeable hw conversation was so aftluent, 
VO tic! ghtfully alne *0 unafleclcd. ttlicn I) ekenv wav 
m congcnul company — and he hid the Inpio faculty of 
in.aV.ing it congenial to himself— lie talked like 1 demon 
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of delightfulness At this repast Slotlej, who was very 
fond of Dickens, poked a good deal of pleasant fun at 
him,’ especially about his ‘American Sketches,’ pre- 
tending to be Mark Tapley, much to Dickens’s joy, 
who gave it him back with interest This was the more 
diverting as we knew how sensitive Motley usually was 
as regards America and the Americans, and certainly 
Dickens had tried him 

I recollect everything about that memorable banquet 
I even recall a wonderful chicken echarjx^ with bechamel 
sauce. We know the ingredients that compose a //a/ 
the incantation that accompanies its preparation is the 
mystery. 

A short time before or after this, Alfred Tennjson 
happening to be in Xxtndon, and expressing a desire to 
see Dickens, I invited them to meet at dinner Just 
then, however, Dickens was engaged on his readings, 
and was obliged to decline About the same time I 
had been talking to Arthur StanU) of the bunals in the 
Abbey, and he told me that there were certain people 
who he sincerely hoped would survive him, as, if not, 
however much their friends might desire it, he should 
be obliged to refuse them bunal in the Abbe> The 
names of one or two distinguished people were men 
tioned, such as Carlyle and MiU Then Dickens’s 
name came up, and the Dean said, ' Oddly enough, I 
have only once met DicLens I do not know him, I 
have read hardly an) of his writings , I should like to 
meet Dickens’ To gratify this pious wish, I asked 
Dickens and his daughter to dine, to meet the Dean 
and Augusta. This was on February s As the Dean 
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i the Tooto, he whispered, *\Ve are late , I have 
inishing “ Pickwick.” ’ 

dinner went off excellently Arthur said he had 
delightful time, and had found Dickens ‘most 
ble.’ 

ftemards dined en garfon with Dickens, T-ady 
>tte being out of town, and met the Stanhopes, 
d Hamley, Dainley (his neighbour at Gad s HiU), 
the composer, Strzelecki, and others whose 
I forget 

kens had much social tact , he was genial and 
, he had a strong personality, he could say ‘No,’ 
should think he had infinitely greater pleasure in 
' ‘Yes’ He was a jovial fellow, with a most 
spint, and apparently an exhaustless vitabty X 
>ld be was an adept at brewmg stiff punch, but 
>g in his own libations He favoured convivial 
ithropy — indeed, he was the first person to preach 
eep spintual significance of the Chnstmas goose 
Killed the hot water and potatoes at picnics, was 
t at conjuring and otherwise amusing the young 
e. Indeed, Dickens entered heart and soul into 
thing he did, he was a keen man of business, 
• and practical He told me that genuine ap- 
ation of his works was as fresh and preoous to him 
(1869) as It had been thirty years before, indeed, 
as still so sensitive to neglect tha^ m a nuln-aj 
ige, if his opposite neighbour were reading one of 
Qvels, he did not dare to watch him, lest he should 
he book thrown aside with indifference, 
is appeara-ice was attractiscj he was not con 
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ventionilly gentlemanlike looking— I should haie been 
disappointed if be had been so he nas something 
better I shall not quicllj forget him at Macaubys 
funeral, as he walked among the subdued looking 
clericals and staid men of mark, there was a stride in 
his gait and a roll , he had a seafaring complexion and 

air, and a huge white tie . v j 

Dickens was fond of dress, he owned that he had 
the primeval savages love for bright positive colours 
I consoled him with the assurance that it was the poet 
side of his nature that was so gratified 

Dickens had, as indeed I have already remarked, a 
wonderfully animated countenance There was an 
eager look m his bright eyes, and his manners were as 
free from mmmmK hmU as from unseasonable famlli 
anty He told stories with real dramatic effect , he 
gave one at my table, as related by Rogers (who made 
storytelling a fine art), of the English and French 
duellists who agreed to fight iiilh pistols the candles 
being extinguished, m a small room. The brave but 
humane Englishman, unwilling to shed blood, gropes 
his way to the fireplace, and discharges his “ 

ihe chimney, when, lo and behold 1 whom s ou 
bring do«n but the dastardly Trenchman, who hna 
crept thither for safety! Dickens said 
postscript was not the worst part of the storj ^ 

Si that m Pans, I always pul the Englishman up the 
chimney’’ Dickens mimicked Rogers s cam, 
pitched, drawling aoicc and dry biting manner aery 

admired Smollett, he considered -Humphrei 
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thmfc m Lincolnshire — and he asked what sort of a 
neighbourhood they would have She told him that 
there would qot be a soul to speak to, excepting an old 
friend, a Mr Maddison, and there the talk ended A 

jeac or two after this conversation, Mrs. B met 

Dickens in a crowded London drawing room , he smiled 
at her (I should have said she was a clever and re 
markably handsome woman), then made his way to 
her, shook her warmly by the hand, and said, ‘Hoiv^s 
Tomkinson?’ 

A joung poet, Mr Lainan Blanchard, sent Dickens 
a metrical contribution for ‘Household ^\ords,’ en 
titled ‘ Orient Pearls at random strung , ’ but Dickens 
returned them wnth ‘ Dear Blanchard, too much string, 
—Yours, CD’ At or about the same time I sent * the 
Editor ’ my little verses called ‘ Beggars ’ These were 
also declined, but politely You see I ha\e full and 
sufficing reason for questioning Dickens’s fine taste in 
literature 

I think the last time I sav\ Dickens was late m Ma}, 
1870, at Arthur Stanley’s. The party consisted of Lord 
and Lady Russell, the Clarendons, Nisbet Hamilton, 
Mary and Constance, Thirlwall, Bishop of St David’s, 
Arthur Helps, and other distinguished persons whose 
names I cannot recall 

In June, 1870, I was staying with Tennyson at 
Aldworth, and heard of Did^ens’s sudden death I 
read the account of it in the train, and on my amval 
at 91 Victoria Strwt I found a note waiUng me from 
Arthur Stanlev, thanking me for hanng made him 
acquainted with Charles DiAens ‘while there was yet 
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lime,’ and adding that he was 'prejiarcd lo receive anj' 
communicaiion from the family respecting the burial’ 
I at once sent his note on to Charles Diclcns, junior, 
then at Gad’s Hi\l, whom up to that time 1 had ne\et 
seen The familj knew how anxious the public were 
that Dickens should be laid in Westminster Abbey; 
but the terms of the will were so binding that Uiey had 
decided the funeral ought to be at Rochester Indeed, 
1 bcheic the gra\e was dug before my letter — which 
had got oicrlooked — was opened Howeser, jDung 
Mr Charles UicLcns and Mr Forster camt at once to 
Daridon, saw Arthur, and ttccixcd his assurance that 
the funeral could be as <)uie(l} and pniatcly (lerforoicd 
at NYcstminsier Abbey as anywhere else *11115 decided 
them 

The morning of the funeral was scry fine. Illcanor 
and 1 left 91 Victoria Street at twenty minutes p^st 
tune As we reached the entrance to Uian’s Yard, 
and as St. Stejihen’s eloeV chimed ilic haUdioitr, a 
hearse and mourning coaclws swept round the broad 
Sanctuary, they seemed to l,nng with them an unusual 
stillness , then, os they dros-c under ttic archway Into 
l>can s Yard, the great bell began to toll 'riicre was 
liardl) a usature «v the sUrst or m the Ablx^, that 
•'Icinplc of hilencc and ReConeiljtion,' and no one 
but ourselses Infw whose furKral had passed, or for 
wlio.n iht big bell was tolling Ijict m the day wr 
Rw lie cnfTn in the grase, cosTfed with flowers, and 
iVn tlictc was an ininicnte erowtl of e»cit«.d and sym 
juthrtic mourrieTV 

It rVent was a scry good T.llow, a dc'igh'fjl com- 
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panion, warm hearted, gaynalured, «Jth plenty of Ijght 
]n hand fun, and a great capacity for friendship. He 
was the de\oted lifelong servant of the public, and m 
my opinion, to say the least of him, he was the most 
laughter*pro\ ohing wnter that the world has e% er known * 
Character painting depends for its vitality on the 
amount of wisdom that it veils The wit of Cervantes 
and Shakespeare veils a good deal there is not much 
wisdom in Dickens, but through the farcical oddity and 
cockney burlesque of Dick Swiveller we recognise a 
lovable human soul Still, class characteristics and 
local peculiarities ate ahvays changing , so, m spite of 
the opulence of his fun, the vigour of his style, and 
the wonders and delights of his genius, a time may 
come when Dickens will have found a grave m short 
memones, when he ml) be as remote from the taste 
of the day as Jonson is m his comedies, or Pope in 
his ‘ Duncjad ' However, he will be read till the world, 
with Its insatiable maw, »iU have got from him all that 
it wants to get — all that he has to give I think Charles 
Dickens wnll continue a remarkable name in English 
literature — who knows for how many generations? Per 

* There is » wiity ri^e who lored sack m Shakespeare s 
Umry IV, before whom, as a humoroos creatjoo, Dickens s 
characters wax pale, howescr, Dickens’s best, in one important 
respect, are at least as Shakespearian as those of any other English 
wnter of the centuiy They are esscntisUly \deal, but he puts 
so much vitality mto them that wc ate able to accept them as real 
human beings t\e can lake a real interest in them, although, 
all the lime, we know they can never have had a prototype in 
nature We can conceive of a Major Pendennis, we may even 
have bad the luck lo know him, Iwt can »e ever hope to meet 
thatideal but delightfully haman, Mr Wilkins Micawber? 
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haps, just now (tSS^), Thackeray may be a little in the 
ascendant, especially with the rising generation , but 
the fashion of things passes away, the ebb and flow of 
opinion as regards htcralure is one of its laws So 
Dickens will again have his turn, and enjoy that im 
palpable reward which is vouchsafed to the ghosts of 
genius Poor fellow ' he was prosperous in his life, 
and I may say not unfortunate in the opportunity of 
his death for perhaps his powers were failing him, and 
It IS said that he was aware of it It would be sad 
indeed if Charles Dickens ever lost his hold on the 
affection of his readers, and should ever come to be 
talked of as we now speak of Tobias Smollett 
This 1$ all I have to say about Charles Dickens, all I 
knew of him, and it is far too little I have said 
nothing which will be an addition to Dickens hteratvire, 
but still It may interest some of mine who come after 
me, and so I leave it. 

In 1S70 I was to have paid him a vasit at Gads Hill, 
but I was too late. 1 shall alwaj-s think of him with 
afft-cuon for the immense dUight hw earlier books 
gave and give me, and wnth gratitude for his c.Mrcmc 
kindness 


ANTIIONk’ TRODLOPE 
Tallyhoiser, the Norman, came over to England with 
illnm the Conqueror, and one morning m the New 
lofcst, while a hunting with that monarch, the gallant 
Rllow was lucky enough to kill three enormous wolva?» , 
so ever afterwards, m memory of that great achievement 
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he was called Trossloups, which name, in the course 
of centimes of change and corruption, has become 
Trollope. 

This exploit IS not moittoned by the novelist in his 
autobiographj, but it is the account he gave of his 
name and ancestor when he btntself was a very unhcked 
cub at Harrow The late Sidney Herbert, at that time 
the ATereus formosus of the school, whose distinction 
It IS not for common men to cntieise, has the credit of 
having handed do\vn the tradition 

Anthony Trollope, lAe his ancestor of old, was 
combative, and he %vas boisterous, but good naturedl) 
so He was abrupt in manners and speech, he was 
ebullient, and therefore he sometimes offended people. 
1 suppose he was a wilful man, and we know that such 
men are always in the right , but he was a good fellow 
Some of Trollope's acquaintance used to wonder 
how 80 commonplace a person could have ^vntten such 
excellent novels, but I maintam that so honourable 
and interesting a man could not be commonplace. 

Hirsute and taunne of aspect, he would glare at you 
from behind fierce spectacles His ordmary tones had 
the penetrative capaaty of two people quarrelling, and 
his voice would nng through and through you, and 
shake the vnndows in their frames, while all the time 
he was most amiably disposed towards you under his 
waistcoat To me his vtso saotto and bluff geniality were 
very attractive, and so were his gusty denunciations, 
but most attractive of all was his unselfish nature 
Literary men might make him their exemplar, as I 
make him my theme , for he may quite w ell have been 
10 
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the most generous man of letters, of mark, since Walter 

Scott. 

I used to encounter Trollope at the Cosmopolitan, 
at the Athen'eum, and at the meetings of the Royal 
Literary Fund (where he was amusingly combative). 

I have dined with him, and he has dined with me. I 
hope we had a mutual regard He gaVe me the bulky 
manuscript of his ‘Small House at Alhngtotr,’ which I 
much value Bound in dark morocco it has the aspect 
of our Tamily Bible. 

Trollope had a furious hatred of shams and toadyisni, 
and he sometirnes recognised and resented these we.nk- 
ncsses where they would hardly have been detected by 
nn ordinary obsener* He could not be said to be 
quarrelsome, but he was crotchety It would base 
been as well if sometimes he had home m mind Talley* 
rand's advice, ‘Surtout point de tile’ 

Trollope told me that he was a great reader, omnitor- 
ous as regards old plap and othcr-diy romances How 
cicr, unhke many bookworms, he was anything hut a 
mere absorbent, for he was always giMng out, always 
writing, and he could do It anywhere Erasmus's * En- 
comium ' was composed on horsetack, and Trollope did 
some of the chapter* of ‘Barchester Towers’ on the 
' Imfc beard ' of a bus Fecundity In ittelf ts a distinc- 
tion, and he told me that he had wntten more books 
than any Enshshman that had cacr lised, but that if 

* Le 5t»nd rnttce «Je Li;^, after talking; bat almatt 

(raill'U enJriToura to CrrA'e • |Jece of »itrt in tiu ■trtnetoc. 
lot! lhat k man b»<l drowned hliBKlf la It. ‘ P.ih t'*«cUIme>l he. 
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Mrs Ohphant (so much admired by Kinghkc) survived 
him, she would soon surpass h«m Ihere was none of 
Uic stenhty of genius about my friend Anthon) 

It IS a Jaw of literature that ct«-j generation should bo 
industnous m burying its own, especiallj novels ^Vhat 
has become of Smollett and Mackenzie— the cockpit of 
the ‘Thunder,' or the sentimental Harley? Uhere js 
the shadowy Air G P R. James, and where is that 
witty old ghost of the Silver Fork school. Airs Core? 
Is there anybody under sixty who has heard of ‘ Tre- 
maine* or ‘Donforth ? Yet all these had vogue I 
bold that the best of Trollopes stories are excellent 
reading He has admirable ^uabties as a wTiter of 
fiction, indeed he has helped to ameliorate the asperities 
of/ our middle-class existence He gives us enough, 
sometimes more than enough, but still he has a happy 
tact of omission Trollope’s chief excellence is m the 
portrayal of character, the dialogue is what people 
naturally use , it is even more than tlut — they could not 
well use any other I am fond of his heroines ,* they 
are affectionate and true, one knows pretty well what 
they are going to do next, one always feels safe with 
them His young people are not discouraged by the 
tedium of la srliee or bezique, or other equally mild 
amusements they smile and dance and whisper them 
selves into each other’s hearts, and, what is so very 
agreeable about them, they are generally content to 
remain there Trollope s ideal of happiness has notliing 
m It of the unattainable We know he had not the dis- 
tinction of Thackeray, the exuberant genius of Dickens, 

* Some people say Iheyare^Mt hAa but they satls^ me 
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or the vivid and vehement force of Charles Reade , but 
not seldom he is worthy of their company , and his tone 
can compare favourably with that of any of his illustrious 
contemporaries, from Bulwer and Disraeli to the geniuses 
just mentioned. Trollope has a fund of common sense 
and hearty good nature It is the tone of a gentleman 
of the middle class, who is able to esteem and do 
justice to all classes A novelist should deal with fancies 
and feelings that are natural without being obvious, 
perhaps Trollope did not suflSciently recognise this 
distinction , however, he did h« best, and thus I hope 
the intention of his being was achieved 

Classicism was defunct when Trollope began to wnte, 
and the novel of romance was monbund The maiden 
m white and the wooer m steel — tourney and revel- 
buff jerluns and misencordes— sack, jesters, nuns and 
oubliettes — cowl and crucifix ‘ et tout le tremblement ’ — 
were all being huddled away They are gone, as cash 
mere shawls have gone, but of course some of these days 
they will all come back again 

Trollope was a warm admirer of Thackeray, and he 
appreciated Miss Bronte , he said that one or tw o scenes 
in ‘Jane E>re’ — for instancy that in which Rochester 
gives Jane the wme — ^were better than anything by 
almost anybody 

I told him that Mrs. Norton thought ‘Adam Blait’ a 
first rate novel, and he agreed He insisted that ‘ Caleb 
Waiiams’ IS as bad as ‘Uncle Toms Cabin* He did 
not much care for Dickens or Smollett , he cared less 
for Disraeli — “'Vivian Grey" is his best’ Strange to 
say, he did not think highly of the ‘ Bnde of Lammer 
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moot * You see he was a better wnter than cntic. He 
considered the ‘Antiquary 'and ‘Old Mortality' to be 
Scott’s happiest, and that the last and ‘Robinson 
Crusoe ’ and ‘ Esmond ‘ were the finest novels m our 
literature He said nothing of Steme, whose Toby 
Shandy is one of the finest compliments ever paid to 
human nature 

I thmL that a few of Trollope’s excellent novels ought 
to live. I say this remembenng that some of them are 
already begmmng to fade away — to be forgotten , reputa 
tion seems as much an accident as popularity 

Not the worst part of a distinguished man s reputation 
IS the esteem m which he is held by his friends, and m 
this Trollope was nch * He indulged m no professional 
jealousies , indeed, he had none to indulge in He only 
had much nobility of nature, he worked hard for well 
• nigh seventy years, and when the end was near he 
awaited it with becoming fortitude and resignation, and 
so gave up his honest ghost, which, as Montaigne sal's, 
proved what is at the bottom of the vessel I think 
Trollope must have been able to sing his ‘ Nunc dimittis ’ 
without much faltering 


MR. LEIGH HUNT 

There are not a few misty portraits hanging m the 
gallery of my failing memory Mr Leigh Hunt’s is one 

* I retncmbet lh»t Thackeiay spoke lo me wilh delight of pas 
sages in TTirte CUris, and that 2 fett I was quali/ied lo lell 
hiEU that be was nght in admini^ them. 
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Mr Locker another cup of tea,' delivered in a suave, 

almost stately manner, and in silvery tones 

I have observed that the surroundings of your espe- 
cially interesting people are generally commonplace 
Their intimates are nearly always dull fellows * Whils 
saying this I am not m any way reflecting on the little 
Jacintha, who, if she had condescended, ought have 
proved a very agreeable companion. She was not 
exactly pretty, but, as the gallant Frenchman said of 
somebody else, ‘ she had a particular sweet expression 
in some of her eyes ’ Her tea was excellent Mr 
Hunt was amused with my story of a Scot who said irt 
praise of his wife s tea, * Eh, sir, it takes a graat gnp o' 
the third witter 

He told me a wonderful story of Charles Lamb and 
his smile It appears that a certam Mr Thomas AJlsop, 
the sentimental assassin, was speaking to Colendge of 
the peculiar sweetness of Mr Charles Lamb’s smile. 
‘And,’ said he, ‘there is still one man living a stock 
broker, who has that smile ’ ‘ And,’ added Allsop, ' to 
those who wish to see the only thing left on earth of 

Lamb, his best and most beautiful remain His SMiii 

— I will indicate its possessor jt is Mr , of 

Throgmorton Street, Oty’t Leigh Hunt’s concluding 

• A man of original mind u best able to discover the latent good 
qnaliues in those atMut hun, and he u more casil; satisfied. Un 
imaginative people are the most quickl/ bored, and certainty most 
keen to resent the inCellectnal and other shortcomings of their ac 
qnaintances, 

t [SeeZrC/erx, T. Celemig* 

(Mozon, 1S36), vol i p. 36. Ilannan was the name of the lucky 
stockbroker Cd ] 
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re^iik ■ How the possessor of th.sj^ 

ently ass.gtrable secuoly would toe wished to feel 

^ mt"!” Jhoure I sent Mr Hunt so.e curtous aud 

saw him again, for he died soon afterwards 

Le,gh Hunt had a delicate palate for ^ 

he Appeals to us as a pteturesque eaotic but I thtulr 
Abou ben Adhem will not be soon forgotten 

Poor poet 1 I to to thrult of thee as I saw thee ..n 
those two or three occasions, and not engu 
draggle-toiled impecuniosity 

And the thyme it is vntheced and rue «s m pnme 
I, „ said that an audior is to 
objects— that he magnilies at a distance 
as you approach him I have no ng people 

Mr^Huutond It would „u. ^ “ h" had 

said that he would have been a pp ^ , 

not inttodnced disturbing forces into bi S' 

. We Un.wto.piw.S""' '"rS 
child™ .ad a to»T 

Senci il to e.ou .a moias durfqae 
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that he had an incapacity for dealtrg with the ordinary 
affairs of existence, such as anthmetic and matrimoiiy J 
but that he had a beautiful reliance on providence — 
which word in this connecbon I venture to spell with a 
little ‘p.’ 

My children may find some of Hunt’s letters to mo in 
the correspondence edited by hts son. 

As I have spoken of Mr Joseph Severn, I will just 
add that he was a jaunty, fresh natured, irresponsible 
sort of elderly being, leading a facile^ slipshod, dressing 
gowny, artistic existence m Pimlico Like his fncnd 
Hunt he was not neb, but he never seemed to be m 
actual want of anything, unless perhaps it might be * 
brush or a comb- 

I afterwards knew him in Rome at the Palazzo Fal>» 
where he was British Consul Then he was all that I 
have said, and more besides, for he had the opportunity 
of being, and was especially, amiable and obliging 
Mr Severn was the most buoyant of Britons, a man 
of cheerful yesterdays and confident to-morrows He 
had a prosperous laugh and coruscated with cheerfulness- 
Then he bad a jO^ lal way of grossly flattering one which 
did not seem to carry the slightest degradation ivith it 
I remember as we walked to Leigh Hunt s, he said, and 
with a certain fervour which at once raised it far above 
the region of banter, ‘Hunt asked a good deal about 
you and your tmmorialtha' Severn was especially 
j amubing when he indulged m the melancholy looking 
back vein ■* Ah ' Mr Locker, our youth 1 that was the 
time when Hope and rmiiionwcnt hand in hand — altrt 
tempt, altrt tempt UTiat is left to us ? Vain anxieties, 
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Mus.v= hopes, unexpected .ssu« R The good Sev^n 
li%ed to be a deal over seventy, and, I bel.eve, to 
tmued c,t aloraU, a dciantjmn. Iwmm, “ 

Wh.U I was m Rome Mt Severn ™ ° 

M and Mme. Valentine de Llanos, a '‘•"f ^ 

made heVyanm, she seemed .nett "f “ 

tell me of her mzard brother, of whom s P 
mystery— with a vague admiration bu “ S ^ 

tion She was simple and mtura 
very worthy woman She most kind y g 
her^rother-s letters addressed to 
have, and which I believe may be found m Mr 
Forman’s ‘ Life ’ of the poet .-f^rfstinE 

The stoty of Keats’s hfe and death .s very -nt^ 
and vety sad. No one had a truer and 
ficing fiiend than John Keats found m j P 
Wherever the poet John Keats sha e en 
hered, the name of Joseph Severn oug ^ 

forgotten Mr George Cam 

beautiful httle picture by Severn of the 
pagna 
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ARTHUR STANLEY, DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER 

I have spoken of Edward Stanley, Bishop of Norwicli, 
and I will now say a few words about his son Arthur, 
late Dean of Westminster My acxjuaintanceivith Arthur 
began from the day after his engagement to Lady 
Augusta Bruce, and lasted to the end of his life I was 
at his bedside when he died 

How shall I describe this illustrious man ? He was 
thin, he was small, but, like Oesar, he was not msigmfi 
cant Though his features were not strictly handsome, 
he had a redned, an intellectual, a most interesting 
countenance He was endowed with high personal 
courage and a chivalrous ruture I should like to say a 
buoyant pluck , and there was an eager sweetness in his 
address that was very winning Occasionally he had a 
dreamy expression His intellectual alertness a little 
reminded me of Monsieur Thiers 

Arthur was pure minded and simple-mannered , and 
though he happened to be cunously indifferent to what 
is called small talk, bis powers of conversation were 
remarkable. We constantly met, and in divers places, 
and he was a ralued member of every society in which 
I found him 

Arthur was a thoroughly amiable man, and entirely 
destitute of personal or other vanity He had the 
unmistakable air of good breeding He was a man 
' of the world and a courtly, in the very best sense 
of that word , but he was a courtier through circum 
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A hv choice Hjs marnage had brought 
stances and not by cnoice Family, 

when his sense ot ctoTd' Pere 

manly support ot voysej, 

Hyacmthe earnest minded and 

wer^nm^pro^^ichls^ 

mafyrsTSLo'^n^hmg^ 

He '■“'i hiTS»nn“'EM 

r.t^‘’;hrthat'hedidn„^^^^ 

poetry tor its own sake. H' domain ot and 

also, but chiefly nhere they entcte imagine 

illustrated history , for he a a distorting 

tion, and eras able to javity >>■3' n master 
1, I have heard good J ^is heart he pro 

of histoncal narrative ^Vordswo^th, and 

fened Southey to Bums, Shakespeare s 

Macaulay to Keata He much One rfhi. 

•Tired of .11 these, for , Progress,- 

special admirations was ^ elimhing 

he twice nmd me the 

,0 the Celestul Cate, alter passing throegh 

R»%cr 
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Arthur had no soul for music its pathetic passions 
and harmonious despairs did not move him HoweVeri 
as he was a good man, he was patient , for him it was 
not impertinent noise 1 

After his wife’s death he became better acquainted 
with my daughter Eleanor, and more drawn to her 
She was able to enter into his intellectual life, and 
grasp a new subject with intelligence, and he appreciated 
this He was very Imd to my child, and those who 
ftt that time were kind to her were very kind to me* 
Though he was fond of having young people about 
him, he never seemed to regret that he uos not a 
father 

Arthur Stanley's position as Pean of Westminster 
did not in Itself require any special administrauv® 
capacity, but he more than once told me that he had 
serious responsibilities as regarded the finances of the 
Abhc), and that, from tune to time, this weighed on 
his mind Indeed, he confessed that he had moments 
of extreme anxiety as to how fiscal and officml matters 
might be going and whether some day or other there 
might not be a catastrophe. 1 am certain he had no 
real ground for these tremors Dr Bradley, his friend 
and successor at the Deanery, assures me that at 
Rugby he wts not so very bad an accountant, and yet 
the following story Is cbaractenstic. 

I W13 telling him the story of composer Ilnlli s cook, 
who had won a good round sum in a lottery with the 
number twenty three HaU^, being ghd to hear it, had 
asked how It was she happened to fix on so lucky a 

• • Whoever loves risto cannot he sJiocether a iinncer ’ 
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number ‘I bad a dream, sir,' said sbe, ‘I drearnt 
of number seien, I dreamt of it three times, sir, and 
as three times seven mabes twenty three, I chose that 
number ’ When I had concluded my story, I observed 
a wistful expression on Arthur's countenance as if he 
were ready, nay, anxious to be amused, but could not, 
for the life of him, quite manage it Then suddenly— 
for he was very quick — his face brightened, and he 
said, but not without a shadow of dejection, ‘Ah, yes 
I see, yes , I suppose three limes seven is M£»/ twenty 
three • 

1 hough they often met, and m a cordial way, I do 
not think Stanley bad a deal of sympathy with Mr 
Gladstone, He complained that, much as he had seen 
of him, and often as he had talked with him and 
differed with him, he did not think he had ever m 
flucnced him m anything ‘Yes,’ said Arthur, recol 
lectmg himself, ‘ I inOuenccd him m one matter , I 
told him he ought never to use the word bei.iaiu.e, 
and I gave him my reasons. Some time afterwards 
I met Mr Gladstone in the street, and he said, as we 
parted “I have never used that wretched word rtltablt 
since >ou spoke to me about it’ 

Arthur did not know one kind of porcelain from 
anotliH-, hut he was much attracted by my two busts, 
m ter) old Dresden cliino, delicately coloured, of a 
baby boy and a bab) gwl They are the larger sued 
pair, well known from the modem copies, and are said 
to have been modelled al Mavsen m honour of George 
111 and his sister, who were childrtn at the time. 
\t hen he came to S'x me he would often lake notice 
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of these busts, for he much admired them A dealer 
once offered rue lOO? lor &e pair, but, much for love 
of Stanley, I v-ould not accept it Arthur had also 
a great fancy for my Joshua Reynolds's ‘Strawberry 
Girl ’ It IS a good impression of the mezzotint engrav 
mg He said it was a novel in three volumes , I 
suppose he meant that it arrested him as a work of 
imagination, and he was nght 

I think it uas m 1870 or 1871 that Charlotte and 
I spent a few weeks at Hastings (m Robertson Terrace) 
Augusta and Arthur came down from London to see 
us, and Lord and Lady Arthur Russell came at the 
same time. Augusta used to keep her husband very 
neat and trim, his black suit and boots being alnays 
carefully brushed. One afternoon he, Russell, and 1 
made an expedition to Fairlight The soil m those 
pans IS a bright sandy clay, and that day it happened 
to be particuhtly wet and slippery We had not got 
far before poor Arthur slid gently down on the flat of 
his back. Not long afterwards he again slipped and 
fell, this lime face foremost Then his goloshes got 
unfastened and full of clay and water and, as he was 
rather helpless, we aided in taking them off All these 
misfortunes did not m the least impair Arthur Stanley’s 
serenity, and hardly interrupted the flow of his delightful 
comersation However, the figure he cut was mdescnb' 
ably funny There is no greater leveller than mid 
Arthur was a bnght brown from the soles of his feet 
, to the crown of his hat, and yet it did not discompose 
him He walked complacenlly between Russell and 
myself, each of us carrying a golosh, which, with its 
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I have had live ot six toa">'= forgiving 

sympathetic that I have W no i 
them ail their faults if they had my I 
I have ever been more drann to any of 
Arthur Yet he never had any ^ I P 
lud, arm or for moeh else that greatly 
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Arthur and Augrista were well — perhaps too well — ■ 
mated, they had much mental and moral vigour, they 
abetted and slimulated each other , but the strain vras 
perpetual, and she wore herself out, 

IVhen I first knew Augusta, she was bnght and 
frolicsome, for she had her adorers, and though her 
best friends could not have said she was beautiful, if 
she had any foes, they would not have denied that she 
was charming However, as time ran on, the ‘bow was 
too seldom unbent ’ Referring to this, Arthur more 
than once said of her — 

When* er she chose to sport and pJay, 

No dolphis ever was so gsy 
Upon (be tropic sea. 

Augusta was always sacrificing herself for those about 
her, and even for those afar off, and she never allowed 
any one to discover that she was doing so She nas 
compounded of supenor clay, yet you were never given 
to understand that she thought herself a ‘supenor 
woman ’ She had an untamable energy, but nature 
at last gave way Augusta had been my affectionate 
sister for nearly thirty years * 

Her death was an irreparable blow to Arthur She 
seemed to have woven herself into the very fabric of 
his life May we hope that warp and woof are now 
reunited 1 

• She (bought I made her sisler happy I am not going to 
conjecture how far her affection for we was a reflected affection 
My dear children, you will gradually find oat how much of the 
affeeuon which you Inspire u re/teeted. Indeed, people who do 
not love you for anybody clseasake, may love you for their own 
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Had sha defeats ? K so. « -a only a P'“' “ 
nna human, and these defects we, e 
lent under that one could only surm.se them. She 

a have sa,d th.s of Arthur 

one of heart, ijiysses i b hvts m their 

and Augusu for they led .v, niemory of 

memorable abode, a house preaou pjea,ating its 

all who Inew and were ca[«b e of 
.nmates ‘SVha, shame or hunt can there 
affection for so dear a couple? 


— MR CARLYLE 

Although we had many I first met 

had speech with Mr Caily e ' and after 

him at Mr Thomas Erskum^ ^I'^^^JlchlmcharO I 
wards at Louisa Lady ^ with Tennyson, 

saw him at his house, once or opinion 

who honoured h.s .Johnson 'and on 

three times, per 
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liaps oftcncr, slit, must haM. been nea/ly fifty when I 
first saw her, as far as I recollect, she liad a pair of 
bright ejes, but no other remains of bcaut> I have 
seen her in a aitnson gown, and I remember some 
babbler told me she was fond of smart clothes and 
smart people, as most intelligent people are. She w-as 
supposed not to utter when Catljle was within lieartn© 
but she gase me the impression that she might be leco 
and sarcastic Tlie following is all that I can now 
tccoUect of her comcrsation. Her husband had ‘just 
returned from Pons, where he had been maddened by 
the ticking of a clock m his bedroom , ‘ instead of 
banishing it to the passage or tilting and so stopping 
It, as anybody elsewould have done, hc dashed it down 
and broke it— so like him ' ' 

Carlyle wus a master of vituperation, and if he had 
merely spoken a good deal of what he has left behind 
him in writing it would not have appeared offensive , 
for often and often after a volley thereof delivered with 
a strong Dumfriesshire accent he would burst into a 
roar of laughter, partly at himself and partly at the situa 
tion — and this toned down the savagery It was W"!! 
remarked that pe mixed so much that was picturesque 
and grotesque in his abuse, that it seemed more like an 
utterance in a vision than vulgar invective He bad 
many faults and they were not all pleasant ones , he 
was a roan of many wants, he was extraord nanly 
tenacious and weakly unreasonable as to his personal 
comforts, and this became a terrible tyranny for these 
■who lived with him Then people did not appreciate 
his intellectual scomorsimstecandfuciousvaticinaUans 
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H= abused to Srl°plrmbty 

^;::b^Se"ad':ba.po.ea.. 

seomM and pe.haps anvsous, but “ 

Scot, peasant bom, peasant bmd-and dlspaP*^ 
^unfortunate that h.s,nfe.b) «“ 7 j' 
tentper, teas not qualified to mfluenee the softer 

hischaraeter stneturel 

Howcntnelyoutof phce^^^l^^^ the foibles and 
What IS the use o enjoyed 

failings of half a century g 
the vmter, let us now tlimk >->"dly 
of hts biographer, and be 6 ™'' “ ^ ,j jeader, 

have men us Well may I say this, as jou 

will thmlt, when you have tead •>”* or 

The Queen had never set eyes on &rlyle. ^ 

Browning, who were making her reign ,heir'elderly 
elderlj subject., they t .h"hl 

monarch at the „e that when Carljle 

first was presented, and she tcl said, ‘ I 

was brought forward, leave, I will 

am an old man and, with you forthwith 

sit down,’ or words to that effect, M.jee,y 

drew himself a chair, and sat o , ^ 

was fam to do likewise- ^ amused by 

words of their convetsauon manner (I 

Carlyle’s rugged lone and unc p dynasty were 

take It that his predictions as Augusta’s 

not assunng and far from ^ surprised 

sweet words and ner>ousurbanit>, ana y 

digmty of Her Majesty 
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This account of Carlyle and the Queen reminds me 
of a small dinner at Richmond at which Eleanor, and 
Tennyson, and Mi Gladstone were present 

At that time Tennyson was a political admirer of Mr 
Gladstone , but even then he had a vague apprehension 
as to what the grand old man might possibly be going 
to do next 

Eleanor drove back to London with these two eminent 
personages, and on her arrival at home she gave an 
amusing account of the dove, and of the many search 
ing inquines that Tennyson had addressed to 
Gladstone on the most delicate matters of Cabinet 
policy, questions cml and religious, domestic and 
foreign 

The child, seated m her dark comer was greatly 
diverted with the simple and startlingly direct way in 
which Alfred put hts questions, and the amiable and 
wary manner m which Mr Gladstone parried them 
Mr Gladstone has always had a teal respect and admira 
tion for Tennyson, both as poet and man 

Sir Carlyle was a man of imperfect sympathies I 
am told he did not caic for art, and that he did pfit 
care for poetry or fiction, perhaps because he had failed 
m them For aught I know, he may have been that 
inclement and identical Scot whom Charles Lamb 
would have been willing to consign to the most ‘Cale- 
donian comer in hell’ I should say that generally he 
was not quite understood Let us try and IhinV of him 
as a comic Frekiel, and then «c sluU be belter able 
to do him juvuce 

Carlyle may have been wanting in magnanimity, but 
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he was pere-mmded and honest-a myahc mth a gre« 
spnatual force, and, m sp.le of be style, a 
iLary arhst He cannot help yon to “nc ustons 
about many things, but he waylays ‘ 

stimulates L only a gemus can do A Wtongued 
delineator of men, he has the devounng eye and the 
unerting hand-and then what a power of pathos H 
was a noble hfe lived nobly to a noble end, and they 
commit the crime who call him base 

What IS my object in wnting this paper? Is it 
place before my ihildren, and .h«e ^ 

after them, the following letter r is interest 

Carlyle to 'Mr James Monro’? This letter is mtme« 

mg L Itself, but I think it will 

them when I tell them that - James “ 

the real name of the wnter of the letter ■“ "^mh to 

name was attached , the real wnter was an 

person, a miserable poacher allm the au.opapb of 

eminent men, and he wrote this letter in or 

might get a reply from Thomas Carlyle The mio 

wnter is a person of whom, as he ^s on, 

exceedingly ashamed, and 1 have gi e e 

TOe, as I wish that he should do penance for the 

of his early manhood reCTet 

This erpiator well remembers "is po.g"S-_^"E;^ 
when Mr Carlyle’s letter, penetrated 

simple sincerity and good jessnes^ of his 

was th!„ tot, tor the first nme, the graceies 
own letter came fully home to him _ to ,show 

Yes, this very inadequate Thomas 

mi children what a sterlmg good man was t 
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MR. HAYWARD AND MR. RINGLAKE 

I have been reading a notice of Mr Abraham 
Hayward in this month’s (March, 1S84) ‘Fortnightly’ 
It does not give a very correct idea of the little man ; 
at any rate, he is not my Mr Hayward I think the 
editor could have only known him slightly From that 
article, a stranger would judge that Hayward was a 
personage of prodigious importance, whereas he was 
merely a man of mark — not a man of great mark. He 
was not a genius, or a distinguished, scholar, not was 
he politically emment, but he had an assured position 
m the great hietary and social world His aspirations 
were not lofty, but still they must have been difficult 
of attainment It was his desire to live with the great, 
and at the same time to be a thorough man of letters , 
and he succeeded in both ambitions We were ac 
quainted, though not intimately, for some thirty years 
1 will say a few words about him 

I need not describe his personality^ — any day you 
like you may study his elderly effigy as cartooned m 
•Vanity Fair ’ He was the Mr Flam of ‘Mrs Perkip,* 
Ball ’ Like that exquisite, he had curling locks, a neat 
little foot, a lip vermilion, and an Abra’m nose 

Most people have beard of Haywards meritorious 
prose translation of ‘Faust,’* and everybody has read 
his ’Art of Dining’ and other articles, excellent within 

• I do not know if it was lUyward wbo spokn of Goethe’s 
‘scrutimsiBg wisdom,' and said ‘Ha was the most splendid 
speeimen of cultivated intelleR that ever manifested jUelf to 
the world ’ 
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the.r limits, in the 'Qearterly Review.’ 7 '>'» 
these arc lieht enough, but they are notable or he r 
clear^iut Mgour, critical acumen, and anecdotal bright- 
ness. Though Haya atd was not so merciless as Croker, 
not so entirell gnen up to destructive cnticism he 
esemplified the saying that its exercise often robs the 

critic of the satisfaction of being pleased. 

Haj-ward had a vigorous, but not an original, mind 
He had little wit and less humour; but he had much 
mental energy, a great faculty in the use ve^ 

powerful memory, a marked indmduahty, and last, not 
Ll. a passion for society Then he had some fine 
quahues 1 he was a plucky little fellow he ‘his 

hi his squabble with Ranelagh, and indeed m his m^y 
quarrels’ He was honourable to his 
faithful to his party and friends Perhap 
attached ally was poor Kmglake * 

. , call Kicglakc poc, 

sumv«dnio8t cifh>scontea.^r8 e. suTvmag the yoang. 

with his deafness The old ate 

and KingUke, like the test of us. as he 

emere h scul vioytn qif on hislociety without his 

IS. 1 am never for a quarter of an bout m to society 

tJTBng me something worth one recog- 

and low, not fitted to dominate a dinner P"*/ „tt„ances, 
nised a peculiar, a personal j , he has other 

as If they were more He give me a copy 

gifts of a mote senous sheets, a^ a concluding 

of Eelhen, composed of the rong Eel^on is 

chapter, never published, and wio y y Hainan wit, and 

on ‘The Rights of Women.’ 
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masterfuL As I sat there I thought admiringly of l^e 
old pagan in antique story, and his ‘Proserpine, I 
come.* I should have liked to say that it vras to 
eternity we both, we all were hastening, that this life 
was only a short link m a very long chain 

It was just at this time that Hatnley had seen and 
told him a funny anecdote, which Dicky Doyle had 
related only a few hours before his death (he pte" 
deceased Hayward some five or six weeks), and Hay* 
ward had growled out with feeble raucitj, ‘What the 
devil did Doyle mean by going about spoiling 
stones ? ' The story was of Kelson and Lady Hanultoo- 
When Hamley mentioned this to Kmglake, the 
remarked quite gravely, ‘Ah’ poor fellow, I'ro 
to hear that. I feared he was losing his masterfulness, 
and that would indeed be a bad sign.' 

During this illness, Kmglake was one of his tnW****' 


ing angels. Tomngton was equally so; both were « 
benevolent as women, and as tender. Is It on 'sue’’ 
beneficent wings that samt and smner are carrie'^ 
heavenward? At the end of my last visit, as I 


my hand at the door, I said, ‘Wir heissen euch hoffen; 
his reply was 'God bless jou'* I think of this wid 


pleasure.* 


SiMc writing i}j« kbore 1 heard that some t'm< 
Hayward met tis fneed CUdMone tMr Gladstone bad 
opinion of Hayward, or acted «s rfhe had) and Sir Andre* 
at r in helcraTeSqnare.atid that after dinner 

* lively argument between Hayward and Clarlt as to # 
lUle, in which Qatl. looV the orthodox new. Ralli had 
hitle. anil Gladstone bad said iwthmg This was the 
that Hayward and Oail. had met, fo, on jising from the »’ 
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LADY WILLIAM RUSSELL 

men Charlotte and I «eie m Rome, I think m 
i865, Me made the acquaintance of Lady William 

Russell, this ripened into a friendship which lasted till 

Charlotte died in 1 8 ; 2 , and which I was more or less 
able to keep up and enjoy till Lady Wilham s death m 
August 1874 . 

She had been Elizabeth Rawdon, niece to the first 
Marquis of Hastings, and Mas bom about lypt _^y 
William could quite well recall the time when Buona 
parte was a growing tenor to Europe, when t e rtame 
of Byton earned no signlBcancy with it, and ™ 
square Of Russell was only a cabbage gat en, wl l 
easy reach of the entirely rural Islington 

Udy Wtlham had been a beauty There was a 
ttadtnon that her face would have been entirely fault 
less if she had had a mote decided chin however, as 

•ikri Ml, who the w” 

Hrywad met MU ip St j jo doi know how 

tyhe dinoei, ,nd showed Owl he bud jotl 

Pi»nyinEe.opiheioh,ectof th™d GUditoae look Ihe 
received from Gladstone, and W gnd had been 

Orthodox «de It an eloquent 

written m the full swing of a fierce he sent for Sir 

When Hayward fjl ,11. when he dying, he «nt^lor 
^\ndr«w Clark, but Clark was out of towri. an 
him Hayward expressed disappomtment. and 
words to his attached and de^ed ^ 

to nurSe him, were ‘ Tell aark I die a believer. . 

1 do POl kPO. how to, 

ulscrcdiubtc to any concerned, tor » r 

dinner of an orthodox quality . I vcowre to BU c i 
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compensation for that slight physical shortcoming, 
Nature had possessed herof a resolute character and a 
powerful understanding, a sinking individuality She 
was exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading, and 
took a keen interest m the most important questions 
that concern poor humanity Her conversation was 
spinted, agreeable, and instructive and she had an 
extensive knowledge of literature — indeed, altogether 
she was bountifully equipped 

When we were first introduced to Lady William, she 
was confined to her couch , she had )ust been cruelly 
knocked down by a Ugito Sqffito, while crossing the 
Piazza di Spagna to the Europa, which accident caused 
the dislocation of her hip joint , a gnevous misfortune, 
for durmg the whole time that we knew her she was a 
confirmed invalid and a cnpple However, this calamity 
did not quench her spmt or fetter her intellectual 
ardour, she submitted to a prisoned existence with 
fortitude and even cheerfulness When she ^vas suffi- 
aently recovered, and had moved to her house in 
South Audley Street,* she continued her studies, leading 
a life of apparently satisfied aspiration, and surroun^ng 
herself with and governing (she had a genius for com 
niand) a varied soaety of distinguished and pleasant 
people for, though of advanced age, she retained a 
keen interest in many things, more especially in such as 

* Her journey home accompanied by Lord Itoislyn, vkas t>3,>n 
fu! and very extiaiuting When tb^ reached the hole! at hfar 
seiKes, he feared she waa smku^ she lay silent and prostrate , at 
length she made a slight sigo for turn to approach bis ear lo her 
mouth. She whispered ooty rase wttd, but that entouiaged him 
to hope It was 'Bouillabaisse* 
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appertained to her tnom&—‘het politics, her books, her 
china, her pearls, her causene^ her religion, and her 
cats . not forgetting the babble of the great world about 
and beyond her Lady William’s rule was a despotism, 
but it was agreeable, for it was tempered by refined 
and cordial feeling, lion and lamb were content to 
converse amicably on her couches We recognised her 
sovereignty, and she accepted our homage 

As Lady William had an imperious volition, she 
decreed that her acquaintances should share her 
enthusiasms 

Lady William never left South Audley Street after 
she had been conveyed thither, but she received every 
evening that she was equal to doing so The woman 
was always ailing, but the hostess was rarely ilL I was 
often under her roof I had a sincere regard for her, 
and also for her sons, Hastings, Arthur, and Odo 
They were clever, and, what is belter, they were high 
minded, amiable, and affectionate They were attrac 
live, either m isolation or association, for each was 
unlike the other, and all three were an interesting con 


trast to their mother • 

•Lady William, at home and abroad, had always lived 
in the great world. She had a boundless pleasure m 
• They were most dutifol children The lovable 
Arthur is sliU spared to his many friends, but ihe ^ ® ^ 

Odo has passed away— gone — cut off m his prime ’ 

whom I hked so cordially, w only buried. 
nioomsbuty district He spends labono^ d-iys in an 
gaslit, I Zn told) surrounded by myrmidons 

of figures. rThHote 

people, quoting a prudent man, are so fond o say g [ 

'”0 .«..£= Tl» th™ to,*... no. Oil doai -En I 
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As he entered the room his feet made a clump, clump, 
On the floor, as if he wore vety heavy shoes , they looked 
like peasants’ shoes He wore loose nankeen trousers, 
while everybody else was attired in knee breeches — 
tights. I 

‘These nankeens were strapped over his feet, his 
coat was peculiar m cut, and while it was universally the 
fashion to wear a high cravat, he walked about with his 
throat bare. He always seized the first opportunity of 
sitting down 

‘I remember Lord Byron talked with pleasure of 
“Sandford and Merton,” and said, "I wish Day had 
lived to make men of them ’ ” He also praised Rnolles s 
“History of the Turks 

This IS a meagre sketch of the poet, but it exhibits 
the intelligent girl as only half fascinated 

Lady Wilham went on to say that, though Lord 
Aberdeen, the ‘Travelled Thane,’ was not handsome, 
he in a way reminded her of Byron I said that the 
eleventh Duke of Hamilton had reminded me of 
Byron’s portraits She could not see this , however, 1 
, and, curiously enough, they also remind me of a 
little engraved profile medallion of Beckford,* the 
author of ‘ Vathek ' (1884) 

Lady IVilIiam thought Sir James Macintosh one of 
the most agreeable talkersshe had ever met. I have 
heard my father express the same opinion , he used 
often to meet Macintosh at the Literary Club , but my 
father would have put Walter Scott (Walter Scott at 
* Beckford wsis the I>uke i gtudfkChcr 
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home at Abbotsford) on a level snth him Lady 

William spoke of Lord Welboume, Henry Luttrell, 
Dudley Ward, and Sydnqr Smith, as carrying weight 
by their conversational poweK , also of Tom Jloore, 
though not in the same degree — ‘he was more bke a 
clever little gnat singing about ’ She said that Speaker 
Denison, and Lords Clarendon and Granville, most 
stnkingly reminded her of what she had most admired 
in the talkers of the older generation 


MAJOR G J IVHVTE MDLVILLE 
AND OTHERS' 

* On December 5, 1878, killed by a fall from bis horse 
while hunung with the V W H Hounds, nearTetburj, 
George Wkyte Melville, late Coldstream Guar^ 
(soldier, sportsman, author), only son of the late John 
Whyte-Melville, of Bennock and Strathkinness, and 
Lad) Cathenne Whyte • Melville, aged 57, deeply 
mourned by his daughter and only child, the last of the 
race (In loving memory ) ^ 

It IS the sight of this notice m the ‘Times’ of De- 
cember 4 1886, which recalls George \Vhyte Melville to 
my mind, so I place it at the head of a >ery brief and 
imperfect sketch that 1 wrote m 1883 

Read ‘Kate Coventry* If you have not read it, you 
will be delighted with it , if you have already done so, 
you will not be sorry to read it again Its author, 
Major George AVhyte-Mclville, was as worth) of his 
books as of his social populanty He was one of the 
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pleasantest people I ever met, almost as good 
as his fnend George Payne, the owner of himket, bn 
of course in a different way * t- v 

1 used often to meet Whyte-Melvrlle in Infeshire, 
and have dined in his company at Anthony Fro 
(the historian) I sometimes saw him at Stith"S & 
ford’s, Langton Hall ('Old Cmw,’ the otvner of Sefton 
who won L Derby m .878, and Theba« and the 
husband of the Duchess of Montrose), with whom, 
years ago, I spent some time m Italy “ 

memorable week m Venice I have met him at Mar 
Harboiough t 

• Gvorge Payav, of Selby, bid 

qtticV reply, and h« bad P* amd other boolaS a 

to have Jeld the Book of Uf* *««“' How 

little, but, after all, none of them to ^ women, and 

e.er.he£asc:nated.ll«ort»andcon^t.^o 

children— by his genial bearing ^ unperturb 

^eiy-his quaint sayin^thMwmU f ^^^^ 

fdl be, ,e,e. dewnl”^' when tbep.nfy‘"e 

Paine was one of a patty ** * poor and 

JiSivs arrived that^ Sir Jbh" Mseg^^t, w povernor of the 
% popular, hud been Ut "obody 

Virgin Islands, aliases wet* ,s^aSs. however. Payne 

could discover the whereabouts ®f ^ , v. ,r> the neiffhbouihood 

wvwri p,«t, «n™ tba dwy “"Id " ' 

of the Isle of Man , with keen amuse 

There are humounsts still living* f^end Admiral 

ment his billiard contesU, d esttraace, _,w»ited exasperation, 
Rous, their method of contention, ° . characteristic of both 

each to put the other off his plaj i •** ^ ^ bciuuful Greek 

+ 1 was very fond of Cni*^ .mphor*. He was 

onyx, a scatabxns of praiseworthy He *-as 

opulent of impuUes, many of the 
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If \Vh5le Melville had a weakness, it was a singular 
one. He appeared to undervalue his literary faculty, 
he held it cheap , he gave you to understand that it 
was of no importance, at most an amusement to while 
away an idle hour, or to replenish a lean purse, but if 
he really thought so, why he assert that his objects 
in life were the pen and pigstm? 

This notion of the smallness of his gift may have 
been fostered by his never having been a really need) 
man, he could alwajs afford to hunt the fov, so the 
excitement of the ekasu aux ptim ^ tent sous, which 
stimulates most authors, was denied to him. 

IVhylo-MelviUe ignored literaiy society he almost 
exclusively cultivated the sporting , and I think he was 
wrong m so doing I have alaays objected to cliques, 
and therefore it has especially pleased me to seek the 
society of pleasant people with various tastes, and 
wherever I could find them I am very glad I have 
been so pleased, as otheivnse I might not have known 
hred Archer, the jockey , or Hanlan the sculler, whose 
aiafar made an epoch and founded a tradition in the 
art of sculling , or Captain Webb, the swimmer , ^ 
Tom Sajers, the bruiser, or George Hazael, the pedes 
tnan, who ran s« hundred miles in J4ij- consecutive 
hours, or Mr Brookes, who jumped six feet two inches 
high, or J n. Barre, the tennis champion, or Grace, 
the cncketer, or Kcntficld* or Roberts, the billurd 
cxce«ding]y good lookine Ins nose a very I Ule on one side proli^ 
atlj (tom a fell in Vtiekuwpjg feld Cra-afonJ has gone (rom us, 
but I should I he (0 meet liiiA in ancAber world, and si ould prefer 
h in uith hit nose still * very nnie on one side. 

* Kcatliells Bii£|-i0n SoIwVnptum 1 >or> was very pleasini , 
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pUyers-not to speak of Pellegrm. and Ada Menken, 
or myte-MelinUe himself 

Any company cultivated mtclosively is apt to become 
tiresome I have knonn literary men whose talk ras as 
wearing as an earache I have encountered sportsmen 
who b^d mo to that degree that I could have jumped 
from a steeple to bo quit of them Still t"' 
hon of intelligent literary or sporting men like George 
Eojlo • and George Payne, is delightful I do not » e 
so much for the sportsman-s poet, who may be said to 
be inspired by a tenth muse, but bis artist is very 
agreeable, as seen in the works of Stubbs, Sartorius, 

AiVen, and Femeley + , ,j u 

The turf and covert sides arc battlefields where man 

^obo.^y coull fathom how Mf Jj 

• 1 be tjoitc much mo« m 

nil my expenses paiii . “"d then,— a" 
ttrwtinR—notfoJy could fithom e 

»«r that he Uy .t full length on h . back 

•-Tfc vfoned It on • Mn. Clngct very pretty 

• The IVtn of Salitbory , , compliment for 

t • Cfst lieaa comme Lt Ctd ^ 

tt gtcsl nainn to psy to one of Iti d ■!>)« oth« d»y I 

yocr granl£»lh<r l»t m celebrity »» I>^Ver m the 

lUing at .n .tl«. ."■« ..44f h- 

nonh-kiest corner of Au«tr»li» h • j by 

Ttn ptwwMlonr ww. ,',„„^wlUw.! C.f. n rtovC' 

•hat TMVipsinr, Irtit 1 ihm^ **/__- m nl 1 fiicrtls Lord t rmotih, 
f. I yiw, Vs Tfr ■“"'’"'ifrt""”';!' ™lV^io eon c» 
John miioo CioVel, S . Jehl Hem.-. Oe-. ..e IP 
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shorthorns now, when shorthorns are at their excessire 
price He has a valuable herd, and he bad a young 
bull said to be the most promising for its age m all 
England. It was understood that Allsopp (Lord Hmd 
hp) desired to possess it, and that 5,000/ was its 
value 

One afternoon Sir Curtis anived by his usual tram 
from London, was cheery at dinner, afterwards plajed 
whist, and was especially keen over the game. He has 
wonderful spirits and when he won the ultimate rubber 
he could no longer contain himself, he sprang to his 
feet and shouted for joy. more like seventeen than 
seventy-one , then he said, gravely enough, * No" I'll 
tell you all a piece of news — my bull’s dead 1’ 

The splendid beast had been ailmg Pure*bred 
shorthorns are always delicate , however, no serious 
anxiety had been felt about him, but on Sir Curtis’s 
return from London, his stock baihlT had intercepted 
him at the station, and had said, ‘ The bull is dead ’ 

Sir Curtis IS now an old man. but still one of his 
chief charactenstics is a manly cheerfulness, and with 
the manliness there is someihmg tender and womanlj. 
you see it in his countenance, m the delicate cunes of 
his mouth, in the gra« b n frank and afTectionate firm 
ness of his eyes. He is serentj-eight j ears old, but he 
IS still an csccllcnl shot, and sUTl s ery handsome. He 
reminds me of Lord llcrbeit of Uc. People haiv 
stopped him in the street under the imoress.nn that he 
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Sii Cmte Lampsoa Noninn Lamps™ mhents ons 
or two of his father’s most admiiable qualities 

(1890) Sir Curtis Lampson may be said to have been 
a Ltingmshed member of the Athenamm Club, for the 
day before be died he was elected a member without 
ballot m considerabon of his public services See 
‘National Dictionary of Biography,’ &c. 


MR. JAMES GIBBS 

■I was bom on January .0, .804, m a rourt that 
was called Old Round Court It no >“"8“ “ ‘ “ 

ought to have been called Roneval Couth A» to as I 
can remember, it was nearly opposite 
the Strand, and it was pulled down to 
Kmg William Street, Agar Sheet, S-c. The 
long narrow lane on the north side of St 
ChLh called Porndge Island , ns real name « 
Church Lane, and at the end of this lane 
narrow court, called Church Court, or Gh"rch ^ ^ 

‘My father was a Baptist he worked for ] . 

■Rtbmder in Vdhers Street, Stmnd f” 

wards had lodgings m the "etshtouthoei " the a^ 

of fourteen I was apFenticed to young ] 

about twenty SIS when I “rbmdmg 

about thirty two when I opened my P V 
and pnntselling) m May’s Buildings ^ ^ I 

* I lived for about t»o years in Ma> s B g 
then moved .0 Lisle Streeq 
there for two or three more years. ^ y 
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Anne Bennett Her mother nursed my first wife. F rom 
Lisle Street I removed to 8 Great Newport Street’* 
Ihis IS the sucanct account of himself that my old 
fnend, James Gibbs, gave me on February lo, 1870 
When I first knew him, about twenty five years ago, he 
sull lived in that dingy, decaying, and disorderly centre, 
and he is there now I made liis acquaintance while 
collecting engravings by Hogarth, and at once found 
lus company and conversation most exhilarating Al 
though we have had senous diDbrences, we have been 
fairly good friends ever smee 
1 wish I could describe Gibbs’s personal appearance. 
I have several photographs of him I think the most 
satisfactory is that inserted at the end of the folio 
memoir of Captain Locker, which Gibbs mlaid, illus 
trated, and bound He was short and thick set, had 
soft brown eyes, and a shock of hair, now white He 
had many attractions, but he had many pteyudicw He 
could not endure people who were bald, who stammered, 
or who were deaf, he himself is now very deaf He 
despised footmen, clergymen, tailors, and teetotallers 
he was not intemperate, but, like many another, he Ipd 
a vague notion that tipplmg m some sort of way, per 
tamed to good fellowship you see he was ignorant, 
wrong headed, and had bttle toleration 

Gibbs’s parents were Baptists, his father was a 
journeyman bookbinder, they rented a roomy but 

* As aboy be remembtred seemg Mis David Gairick walking 
on ihe Adelphi Terrace, a neat Iitlle old figure, dressed like one 
ot Hogarth s dames in a Unc B™® oughi up over a dark peiu 
Coat, and cart)'lng'a small basket on her arm 
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dark and black beetley parlour Wchcn ■" 0“ R““nd 

Court, and had a pet starhog that whistled the Black 
?oke^ The mother was comely, but had an impenous 
imW, and when under Wetul “ 
lose her seltKiontroI, and shy the furniture about To 
use her own words of homely vi^ur, she combed her 
husbands head with a three-legged stool * 

did not hold with the poet who sings didacticaUy that 

Whatever btawU disturb the street, 

There should be peace at home 

..‘KSS-rirriSs:: 

encourage him she would h , ,^„her it 

*n:;Ve;t:rtLirb::i:visU 

all his life As the boy grew f “• 
developed, his not especially artistic . ? 
.■SuceLnt would now and ajm bn^g ho^m 
engraving >vith a ‘Here. Jim. heres a me 

^°nou’ interleaved and 

Gibbs s crowning tnump sixty 

profusely illustoted Bible, “ uft n from the 

foho, each so thick that he American 

counter It became the props y 
enthusiast, who evidently gtoic 

as much as quality , or he m^y 
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that muUitudo bbrorvm distracts the mind, and therefore 
piously restncted himself and his library to one worL 
I have often wondered what that American is now 
doing with his big Bible docs he ever look for any 
thing in It? Does he ever find it? Does not all lie 
buried in overpowenng accumulation? I hope he finds 
solace in and room for it if so, he must be living m 
one of the larger States Gibbs, in hxs time, has illus 
trated a great number of books, amongst others, 
several copies of Chambers s ‘Book of Days,’ besides 
making enormous collections about ‘barbers,’ ‘Jews,’ 
the ‘cries of London, and anything else that has 
taken his fancy I fear he has ruthlessly sacrificed, 
mutilated, and broken up many a rare but probably 
imperfect work The number of Bibles he has cut up 
or destroyed would haie satisfied Mr Tom Paine. 

Uncompromising book-collectors have branded my 
poor fnend as a book ghoul, a reptile who regards title- 
page and colophon as his natural prey, for in a sort of 
way he has sacrificed everythmg to this obscene passion 
IVhat were wife or children to him if it were the question 
of a portrait or a ‘cutting’ that would illustrate any 
thing? I mean what was their Sunday dinner to hlr^ 
Gibbs was clever and original, fn^al and hardworking 
and yet, after all, if he hves long enough, m all proba 
bility— and probability is the guide of life— he will die 
m the workhouse, and only because he has all his life 
een governed by crotdiets, aversions, and passions 
; I am anxious to give an idea of the man Gibbs, but 
It seems impossible His aspect, the tones of his voice, 
his pronunciation, cynicism, sensibility, and irritability. 
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his extreme rudeness, hb gusto, humour, simplicity, 
causticity, and ranity; ibe touch of unconscious poetry 
in his talk, and, to his exquisite attractneness, all 
these should be rendered to make my sketch a finished 
porlraiL 

Gibbs was sceptical as regards reselations, but he 
had religious instincts. He felt, m a half-articulate 
manner, that certain mysteries which his natural intelli- 
gence (an intelligence that came from the Eternal) could 
not accept, had better be left alone 

1 remember his saying to me quite gravely ‘I wonder 
what the Almighty does with Himself how He gets 
through His day It must all seem so flat He can 
Ime no pleasant surpnscs.’ 

He iras a Eadical, fond of reading, and, as he iunll} 
eter talked to educated |>cop(e, he used a good many 
Words w itliout any idea as (o thtir correct pronuncution, 
which somecioics was comical enough TTierc was much 
agreement, but also much disputation, in our talL I 
remember our diacussmg the well ivom subject of nch 
and poor; he did it m a crude, ignorant, and s'erj 
*rjiQ)ing manner, but wiih a certain force, and I should 
have been irrluted if throughout the argument he had 
not pronounced the name of Ihycs as if it were a rliyTne 
to knites. He insisted that, if there were perfect 
lurmony ol tasic and tcmpenincnl l>elween, say, one 
of our princesses and Calcraft’s (the lungman) son, ihcj 
ought to ly? encouraged to nurrjr each other 

A sery' qutxr temper had Gibbs. Of an a^'icrnoon lie 
ilrank hn tea a-nd read bu bool in the parlour beh.nd 
die »hoj^ but be le.'i d.c glared door of communlcallon 
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open, in case a custocBer should come m, as it-ry 
occasionally one would I've been told that, if any one 
amved whose looks he did not like, he would call out 
in a not conciliatoiy voice, ‘I don’t know what you 
want, but ISe not got it in stock,’ and then would go 
on with his tea and h»s book 

He attracted many and different people unto him. 
Gibbs had several distinguished patrons. I introduced 
him to Thackeray, and to 1-ady Ixavaine, afietwaids 
Duchess of Northumberland (Mr Henry Drummonds 
daughter) Rogers the poet had bought of him, so had 
Mano de Candia, the singer He also had a very valu 
able customer, a dentist, who was road about old draw 
ingi This man's name was Hall (not a bad name for 
a tooth drawer) I used to tell Gibbs that Hall lost 
quite as much as he gained by his drawings ! Hall 
would give almost any pnee Gibbs chose to ask, pro- 
vided the works came out of a celebrated collection, if 
they had the stamp, such as ‘ B W ’ (Benjamin West), 
or ' (Manette) or ‘PS’ (Paul Sandby) in the 
coiner, and eieti if they had only the mark of a former 
collector but such drawings as these are not plenttliil 
and Gibbs had none of them 

One day he was expecting his dentist, and had baited 
the counter with a folio of old drawings, when aD at 
once it occuned to him, ‘ Why should not I manufac 
ture a mark?' No sooner thought of than done, be 
stuck one of his brass bookbinding tools into the flame 
of the candle to blacken it, and then stamped it m the 
corner of each of the drawmgs U was a little twiddle 
like this , nothing more • He had just finished 
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the Jast Cuyp or Rembrandt; and actually had the 
stamp m his hand, wher Hall glided in Gibbs, nothing 
abashed, pushed The folio totrards him with an air of 
triumph ‘The Snake collection!’ He boasfcd that 
by tins artifice he had made a hundred per ceirt more 
than he would otherwise ha\e done The amateur 
often called, as often asked him for drawings out 
of ‘that Snake collection and Gibbs occasionally 
humoured him Gibbs was a needy man, and refer 
nng to himself and others would often say, ‘Its hard 
for an empty sack to stand upright ’ However* m this 
instance he entirely jastified his conduct, maintaining 
that the drainngs were worth much more than he got 
for thcm—in fact, that he had been Hall s benefactor 
There is a romance m all our lives Gibbs hJi* given 
me delightful accounts of his first meeting intb Mary 
Hillier As an artisan it was his custom to buy a chop 
of mutton and take it to the public house where he got 
bis beer, and cook Jl at the bar fire. One summer day 
he was returning from such a frugal meal, when his 
future wife suddenly oppeared before him. She had 
lurt come out of the door of the poor lodging house 
where she wxs general servant. She was dresS®^ ® 
gij -coloured cotton frock, ami had a (lower stuck m her 
bosom, ami, s.aid Gibbs — ami the way he s.nd d made 
n an original remark— * I could have lighted my P'P*- ** 
her eyes ” He was intowcated on the spot , with 
her frock and her flower she seemed hki. a being from 
another world.* From that moment he was in a hcavxn 
of content. She was h» first and only lov-e. ^(^ry 
good and virtuous , she had the gift of innoccricc , m 
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deed she was passionately virginal • but tlie modest) 
of an atintcine )oung woman m her rank of life u 
often sorely wounded, and apt to become bloomlcss. 

Gibbs has often spoktn to me of ihcir courtship, 
their meetings at the cannie hour at e'en, of the few 
simple presents that he bought for her, and of which he 
and she were so proud, of the sery man) scrapboolts he 
made for her — of their wedding in the early summer of 
1830, and hoAi.)mt>on of twent) four hours. He told 
me of the dn\e to L)ulwich. at that time a quiet httle 
Milage, with his reluctant and consenting bnde, his 
dcliaous Mary , of the sweet sense of possession, the 
feeling of rest from hard manual labour, the feeling of 
liberty, the incomparable day and its deep tranquillity— 
a day that saw ruture and human nature m complete 
harmon) He described the cosy nooks and wJI to-do 
homesteads the bye-lanes and their green hedges that 
wound on and vanished, but were still present to the 
imagination, the loitenng men and women, chubb) 
children and lazy dogs, cattle in the sleepy meadows, 
the fresh grass and trees the flowers wherewith the 
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stall in folding his unclean naptan into twenty different 
shapes, and theh ended it all by sneenng at Gibbs’s 
modest orders and abusing him for his niggardhness , 
and this, too, before his angel bnde Poor people are 
very sensitive to such insults Gibhs partially relieved 
his feelings (probably she did not require consolation) 
by entering a good pastrycook's shop and devouring 
four tivopenny ’tlireemomers,’ however, he still writhes 
under the recollection of that waiter * 

I feat that all was not quite so rosy after matnage, 
Gibbs, with sensibility and much real kindness, tarefully 
concealed, had a cranky temper, he was difbcult to live 
with, and the wife and weans instinct was never strong 

• Gibbs’s cniage aruMt wallers made him appruaate the 

ins It app^s *.rd.ete i. a pf, The « 

soL of the old fashioned pnbho honsea "h"" JS 

meienes are /m end mp The uml.sm.n of the 
eensort there of a mghl They • blow 

and waihle songs, and there is a sincl e iq chairman 

waner One el the part, voinnteen a «ng , ihe wee 

bawl! ont, iSdenee, gentlemen, pray silenee, 

about to favour us vfith a song— youf » s*' » before 

‘ Hear, hear,’ and banging of lumWers ; u ®P ’ ^ j 

the songster begins, one of the party star ^ 

•I»r Vice, perhaps you are riot awjw, sir, ^ sp.cously 

in ihe ipaTtment, sir?’ Od which the Vice ^^rtment 

about him, and calls out ^^*"'/””ushisWtover 

Sir, instantly ’ Whereupoa the wretch^ . V room. Then 
Clin napkin under his^, 

begins the iol de rol hi, but ^ tiU then .^jesting memoirs, 

Apropos of waiters, Percy FitzgmW, in Hotel, Lich 

speaks of an entry in the visitors book at the George 
field, perchance written by himself — 

I came for diai^ and rest 

The waiter took Ihe change, 

And the landlord tcmk the rest 
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small box packed with hay, containing a little old 
earthenware mug of the most primitive manufacture, 
decorated in colours with a picture of a country mn, 
and the sign, ‘ The Bird m the Hand ’ You may sup- 
pose I was much pleased with her httle present If the 
next Sunday happened to be her Sunday out and a 
bnght day, she need not have suSered from the glare 
It has not been my lot to share the same dog’s-eared 
hymnal with so many lasses that I do not feel a little 
sentimental about this poor gul * 

Two or three of the nearest relations came up to me 
m the churchyard as I stood looking down at the coffin, 
before and while the earth was shovelled m, and said, 
as if It were a small mercy, ‘ It’s a nice dry grave ’ t 
Each said this with what was probably a cengeni/al 
stodginess, nobody said anything more Gibbs had but 
little sympathy with any of his people , the adseri//i 
gleba, their hidebound nature^ and inconclusive grum 
bling troubled him. He was or had been one of them, 
and >et he clung to tne. Poor fellow 1 1 insh I had 
the pen of Charles I^mb, whose works he so much 
admired, to describe hint He was sad, and yet some- 
how he was almost comteaL I have known people irhd 
glly, ‘he jested ruefully X,ike all persons 
quite unlike )o^® stndien with remorse, contrition 
there were m no»^" '"™*" ■''> ■" "t' 

clothes, there was rswugandii touch clock were nmol 

S5y newlj imported and very heavy handed 

She had those very pomu that 

Thej amile with . 

t.. . e > ,a one and pnyate place 
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vnth the corpse, waiting for the undertaker to screw 
down the cofSn, he said, ‘She might haie mamed a 
>ounger man-I don’t forget that I thought I should 
ha\e been able to make something of her, more of her 
than I did I thought she was a flower, but she w^ 
onl) a weed ' He then got up, softly approached the 
coffin, gazed at her poor withered face, and kissed it, 
and looking up sadly said, ‘I don’t think I shaU ever 
marry again’ At that time he must have been about 
suits He was perfectly plain spoken He is t^he 
*J G’ of my * To Postumus,’ and though he has 
chansed since those lines itere ttntlen, they do not jar 


as I now read them 

Their midday repast-the funeral bahed raeats-vi-as 
interesting, for it eshibited the family m 
simple, almost pitiful rusticit, They did their best to 
be tiosp, table a boiled leg of mutton, enormous and o 
a peculiar pallor, after that, a tety ru y c 
into little squares, without bread, and tnlh no plaits , 
and the beet in a jug, "ntb one glass tumbler pass 
from hand to hand A russetaaiated episode 
. About .S58. I cffenid to ule G'bbs abrmd for a 
w&’s holidaj He had nescr traielled, ^ 
sufficientl) intelligent to ^„“fo,gc,,en 

xwase a /urr, <t Fans au 1 ha%e o h 

the ridiculous circumstances connected wi j 

but there irere P'-f „rjb,a'ud KI: 

whom wc went to see was Capet, 

Cibbsua, urucb strucwith ho«»h^ 

ftrs^ as well he might be' In ,n„.rrsted 

extended bis bookbinding henzon. He 
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approve of the poet who remarKed to much persecuted 

bunny — 

Farmer I and landlord thou— 

I for thee must sow and plough 

However, all this must soon be atv Arcadia where 
there will be more necessity for a staff than a crook tt 
IS already a valetudinanan s pastoral And yet, though 
I do not expect to realise the delight with liberty which 
belonged to butterfly hours, superfluous joys having 
slipped away, 1 hope to have as much pea^e as an 
average terrestrial sojourner has any right to expect, 
with perhaps now and again a thrill of sexagenanan 
raptuTb 

Then there are my precious drawings and rare 
books , also those very few witters to whom t can 
again and again return They still hold me by their 
vmd truth their earnestness, then serene beauty 
And have not I my children and my grandchildren 
shooting up about me, or near me, and becoming 
more interestmg and — although they do not know it — 
growing dearer every day? They open their mouths 
and the prettiest pearls drop from their lips Dear* 
ones ’ I could fill pages with your amusing and edify 
ing little remarks 

Then my friends and my affectionate acquaintance ! 
Some of the most valued arc not even mentioned 
j It would still requite Nicolb Pisano’s pulpit to 
d this dwindling company And though hereafter 
shall je« but little of them, I hope that something 
of the sweeter part of fnendship will remain to me — 
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the certain knowledge that the feeling thrives in spite 
of separation. 

I cemnt mj'self mi nothing else so bappy 
As in & soul remembenng my good fnends. 

I think I have understood what fncndship means, 
though I ha\c but ill cultivated it. I have not asked 
much of my fcnow>crcaturcs, and they have requited 
me more than I have ghen. My fellow-crcaturcs have 
l>e«i very kind to me- I could go some way with 
the old Roman when he said . 

In all my life 

I found re m»n but he wm true w me. 

However, I have run away from them, and it is not 
Iheir business to follow me. I am grateful for their 
loleration.* 

WTiy am ! s.vii$fieil to forego m> social I^ondon? 
Am I sick of it? Has it had enough of me? I do 
not know, but somehow, age and health duly con 
sidcred, I seem to have had enough It might ;ar. 
The streets and sights^ the great wave of life, the 
IndescnUablc attractiveness, arc still there, but there 
arc also a good many well • meaning but harassing 
pcojilc. (The divmc wisdom of Uemocraacs I ‘ ''e 
arc all descended from apes! Hell )-awas for usj' 

• On lS« clbtf bamt. wy oce*«»orjJIjf my hair 

!«m In manB«» to nf cr miar, {•fJulJy Infirmity 

Iftnpsr, M ka IjTWkftK tif bw* to l^hktu . Irt*f».t cf 
fttnlly f>f-n{nj them, I b*ve ratW • ffcolkcfioo ci 

Ibf'f l-fKtTiwf, I'cr.^ «bo »uH t> Sr t«yrf.cuUf in tbU 
Wotkl *Ii<7i.Vl Ifkin tof '>»Si»e • gtcit dcit. , 
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ix.) To me the questions of A\*hat is life? ^^hat 
does it aJl mean? are daily becoming more importu 
natc , and this w what I/indon — intellectual, superficial 
London, with all its fasanauons'^annot aid me to 
solve. And, besides all this, 1 base a dut> elscnhefc.* 
The names of mj joungcr children are Godfrej and 
Dorothy, Oliver and Maud, and with these darlings 
I have their mother — dear alwajs, dearest of all, 
happiest of the happy — • whose hours dance away with 
down upon their feet’ Long long may they continue 
to do so 1 My dear wife, who has been indulgent to 
my many shortcomings, light hearted under crosses of 
my own creating, who has ever been so faithful a wife, 
the dutiful daughter of a most worthy father I If tmy 
love me, they ought indeed to love Janie 
There are drawbacks to age It bnngs its weariness 
with It, and « encourages the contempt of the less 
thoughtful , so I think that the best possessions that 
an old man can hope for are the respect and afiection 
of his family, and it behoves him to make himself as 
little disagreeable as possible. And now — and I say it 
again — thi« old age is immediately m front of me , 
I do not know that there is a great deal to be said 
for this world, or our sojourn here upon it , but it has 
pleased God so to place us, and u must please me alsa 
I ask you tVhat is human life? Is not it a manned 
happiness — care and weariness, weariness and care, 

* But a troable dM Importune 

And ptrpUx Wm and mwn, 

With the bdrden of a fimune 
Unto which he was not botn 
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with the baseless expectation, the strange cozenage 
of a brighter to-morrow? At best it is but a froward 
child, that must be plajed with and humoured, to keep 
It quiet till It falls asleep, and then the care is over 
Then there is the tenure, which is precanous, and 
its end, which is certain, the foreboding of disaster 
which might be irreparable^ too much misery, too 
much sin, the conflict of creeds, and only a clouded 
hope And yet, strange to say, the greatest real good 
that has come to me has come in the guise of sorrow 
and tribulation — a veiled blessing 
I love the past, afti mstful as to the future, and 
as foe the present, if I had robust health and high 
spirits, it might be mote enjoyable, but perhaps only 
a little more so 

As it is, I have a craving for that repose which 
never comes, that peace which does not seem com 
patible with our condition here on earth We groan, 
waiting for the redemption of our body The desire 
for rest grows upon me It never comes, and those 
I most love seem most lovingly to conspire against 
me 

* *1 am so far resigned to my lot that I feel small pain 
at the thought of havmg to part from what has been 
called the pleasant habit of existence, the sweet fable 
of life I would not care to live my wasted life over 
again, and so to prolong my span Strange to say, I 
have but little wish to be younger I submit with a 
chill at my heart I humbly submit because it is the 
Divine Will and my appointed destiny I dread the 
increase of infinnities that will make me a burden to 
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those around me, those dear to me. No I let roe slip 
avray as quietly and comfortably as I can Let the 
end come, :f peace come with it 

I am not a very old man — I am still nearer sixty 
than seventy, and still active, yet 1 often feel, and 
have an inclination to act, like a being about to take 
wing into another state of existence 

I have grieved for those who have passed away, but 
do not grieve when I go Be occupied be cheerful, 
be gay , nourish a tender recollecuon Do not gneve, 
or only for a very little while. Children, love one an 
other — ^that will be your best remembrance of me 
On the first pages of this Apology 1 have spoken of a 
Moral, ha>e wished I could point an edifying one — 
and have not I done so? Howevtr^ try and think 
kindly of Pierrot You roust take him for what he is, 
and was , and remember ‘que ce pauvre Pierrot serait 
content sil avait lart de vous plaire’ As he looks 
around him and above him, he feels that the funt 
aliqwd manes is no chimera of antiquity, no fantasy 
of the present — but it is a mystery ‘We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed' ‘We are in 
God s hands, brother ’ — let us trust in God, ** 

It IS time tlat 1 should bnng this memoir to a close , 
It IS already five times as long as I originally intended 
It to be 

There will be nothing to record in the future, for 
while I sit and listen to the spectral voices, the far 
away music of the past, do not I see signs that the end 
IS not far off— signs on earth, and the gathenng m of 
the heaiens? 
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I know that all things come to an end Nowand 
again, dunng a passing sickness, a shadowy hand seems 
stretched forth, and then withdrawn I am only waif 
mg for it to beckon me away And jet I, even I, may, 
after all, be surprised when it comes 

FAREWELL, DEAR FEOPLE 



MR. LOCRER’S GREATGRANDFATHER AND 
GRANDFATHER 


From Nichols s ‘Literary Anecdotes of tiil 
Eigktecnth Century,' Vol. V 

John Locker, Esq , bamster at law, Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, and clerk of the companies of Leather 
sellers and Clockmakets, nas the son of Mr Locker, a 
scrivener m the Old Jewry He is styled by Dr Ward, 
•a gentleman much esteemed for his knowledge of 
polite literature,’ and by Dr Johnson, ‘a gentleman 
eminent for cunosity and literature.’ He was remark 
able for his skill in the Greek language, particularly the 
moder?!, of which he became master by accideijt- 
Coming home bte one cvenina he was addressed m 
modem Greek b> a poor Greek priest, a man of litcra 
ture, from the Archipelago, who had lost his way m th« 
ircels of Undon lie took him to his house, where 
le and Dr Mead jomUy maintained him for sotnc 
rears, and b> him was perfected m that language so as 
lo wTitc It fluently, and had translated a part, if not th< 
^holH of one of Congreve’s comedies mto Greek 
ned Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Dr StillinoU'^ 
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and died a mdower, much respected, May S9. 
aged sixty seien. In the ptelace to the complete edi 
non of Bacon's trorU by Dr Bitch and Mr Mallet, 
m hve tolumes, 4to, IV^S. the advantages of that 
edition above aU the preceding ones are said to be 
■chiefly owing to two gentlemen, now dece^ed 
Robert Stephens, Esq, Histoni^pher Royal, and 
John Locher, Esq , Fellow of the Society of AntiquanK 
—both of whom had made a particular study of Lord 
Bacon's writings, and a great object of their mdustry 
the correcnng from onginal or authenbc imntisciipm 
and the earliest and best edibons whatever of to worts 
had been already pubhshed, and adding to 
as could be recovered that had never seen the bght 
Mr Stephens dytng m November 173". 
came into the hands of Mr Looter, "hose death pre- 
1 ented the world from enjoymg the fruits of his 'aboto . 
though he had actually finished his f 

fourth volume of Mr Blactbume's edibon, 0 “ntmninS 
the law tracts, letters, Ac. After to decease his^Uec 
nons, includmg those of Mr Stephens, were purchased 
by Dr. Birch. 

William Locijib, Esq , eldest son of M J 

Locker, entered early into the Royal 

less exceUence of this gentlenuns t^biographer 
alone entitle him to the nouce ^ 

■While distinguished by ^ J^^^^^tercourse 
highest sense of honour, by which 

wrd. the world, and by “^"‘^^'T^nduct 
had been contracted in the high 
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xiniformly displayed the innocence of a child, and the 
humility as well as the piety of a saint His personal 
courage was equalled only by his kindness, and his 
general benevolence only by the warmth of his private 
friendships As a son, a father, a brother, and a 
master, he stood unrivalled Such were the excel 
lences by which his private station was adorned Nor 
was his professional life less admirable It is difficult 
to say whether his prudence, his bravery, his humarutj, 
his zeal for the service, or his discipline, were the most 
remarkable This is the uniform account given by 
those who had the happiness to serve with him , for not 
a word ever fell from himself on these subjects. His 
virtues, if we may venture so to say, receive their last 
polish from his perfect modesty He was appointed a 
lieutenant in 1751$, and holding that station on board 
the ‘Experiment 'in 1758, was wounded inaverj gallant 
action with the ‘TiWtnaque* He was appointed a 
- master and a commander m 1763, a post captain in 
1768, in the American war commanded the ‘Lowes 
lofTe' on the Jamaica station, and had with him at that 
time )Oung Ntlson, the future gallant 'hero of the, 
Nile,’ to whom he had the honour of being nautical 
tutor In February 1793 (being then Commodore at 
the Nore) he succeeded Captain Jamts lerguson as 
Lieutenant Governor of Grccnwidi Hospital He 
married Luc>, daughter of Wdluni Parry, Fsq^ by 
whom he left three sons and two daughters. Of the 
(•) Unium is a captain of a troop of dragoons, 
(s) John, Deput) Judge-Advocate in the Isbnd of 
'lalta, and (3) Edward, just now returned from the 
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East Indies, sshere he has for 

to Sit Ednaid Pellesr, our admiral on that station 

daughters are Lucy and Elira, both of whom are 

"^le-hear.edomc.rdiedatGieen.ehD^m 

her a6, .800, at the age of sev^ty, ^ “ 
was attended by his sons, his noble pupil, Laid Nelso , 

and two old private fnends 

M as It were m the lap of literature, under the 

immediate superintendence of bis 

Stillingfleet, it is not at all ^ „ 

“ L— 

tdrg'ood c^oLtn Of boou ana^-^i 

among the nhom, with honest 

portraits of naval officers, ^ ^ -nunVers.’ A Eood 
exultation, he generally sty e ts ^ en 

poimnt of him, aCelspense of 

grated soon alter his d^ I presented to his 

the famil), as a pnvate J, 

intimates m f .miration, and infinitely fo 

• S^Xrr/err- where .he person deceased 
has acquired a nght to be perpetua 
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charms, she was accomplished in a degree which ren 
dered her society highly attractive She had accom 
panied her father to the West Indies, where he held 
the chief command, and dunng that period she had 
abundant occasions of showing the sweetness of her 
disposition and the steadiness of her resolution Her 
father was an admiral of the old rigime , and I believe 
It sometimes sequited all hex discretion to steer her 
light bark amidst the stormy seas she had to navigate. 

My father was no ordinary character One of the 
most remarkable features of his mind was simplicity 
He was the most natural person 1 ever knen, ond this 
gave a very agreeable lone to all he said and did- I 
senly believe he hated nothing but He niw 

blessed, moreover, with a sound understanding, an 
intrepid spirit, a benevolent heart. From his father, 
who was a man of distinguished learning and from Kis 
mother, who (os a Stillmgfleet) mhented much of the 
same spirit, he derived a taste for literature which, 
tliough thwarted by the rough duties of a sea life, was 
never quenched, and afterwards broke forth amidst the 
leisure of more gentle assocatiens on shore lie had 
been taken from a public school too early to sccurc^a 
classical education, but such was the diligence with 
which he repaired this defect, that few men of hts pro- 
fession could be found so well acquainted with books 
and then authors. In the retirement of his later >cani 
1 c WM enabled to cultivate this taste with every advan 
tage, and numbered among ha familiar fnends some of 
moil eminent persons of ha own lime Saturda) 
wai devoted to receiving men of htctatufc and science 
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at his table On these occasions we were always per 
mitted to be present, and lool.ed forward with delight 
to this weekly festival, whidi contributed essentially to 
our improvement as well as to our amusement He 
lost no opportunity of affording us instruction All de 
partments of literature had attractions for him and, 
without the science of a proficient he had a genume 
love of knowledge, wherever it was to be found He 
was a great reader I think Shakespeare was his 
favourite amusement, and he read his plays with a 
native eloquence and feeling which sometimes rew 
teats from our eyes, and sull oftener from his own 
He always considered himself a fortunate man m his 
naval career, although he persevered through a long 
and arduous course of service before he attained the 
honours of his profession Having greatly distinguished 
himself in boarding a French man of war, 
at length attracted the notice of Sir Edward Hawke, to 
whom he ascnbed all bis subsequent success y 
father often said that it was that great officer w o rs 
Meaned him from the vulgar habits of a co pit, a 
he considered him as the founder of the more ge 
ma'hly spirit which has gradually been gaming grou^ 
m the navy At the period when he first went to ^ 
aman^fwar was characterised by the coarsens ° 
graphically described m the no\e ® ® 

ToLco and a check shirt were 

and a cockade , and the manners 0 a n , 

partook of the language and demeanour 

Lte My father accompanied h.s distinguished 

to the Mediterranean m the year i 757 > 
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grave , yet the desire to behold once more the hero 
whom he still regarded with the affection of a parent, 
occupied his thoughts during the last dajs of his life 
But this wish was not gratified He never saw him 
again Nelson when informed of his death, hastened 
to pay the last tribute of respect to his remains , and 
though on that occasion I was deeply engaged mth my 
own sorrows, I could not be insensible to the unequi 
vocal proofs of grateful attachment which he then 
showed to his early patron 

The pnnaples of my father s character are perhaps 
better understood by viewing him in the retirement of 
domestic life than in his professional relations, for it is 
only m private that the more delicate traits of disposi 
tion are to be observed There is a certain exterior, 
worn by most men m their intercourse with the world, 
which produces a general resemblance, but this is 
thrown aside upon their return home, and the nicer 
peculiarities of character, hidden from the public eye, 
are disclosed without reserve in the bosom of their own 
famibes Thus it was with my father The playfulness 
of his disposition never appeared to such advantage as^ 
at his own fireside , and though the warmth of his bene- 
volence, which beamed on his venerable countenance, 
diffused Itself wherever he came, it glowed with peculiar 
ardour towards those more closely connected with h«n 
He was no party man Though cordially attached to 
his Church and King, he was neither a bigot in religion 
nor m politics He had great reluctance to controversy, 
and enjoyed the fnendship of men of worth of all parties 
His father, indeed, was a staunch Jacobite, and he thus 
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intated Tory pnnciples He used to relate 
a boy, he uas often sent with presents 

poor Highlanders confined m the Toner aft ^ 

L of .,45 One of these poor feUows (who deseed 
a better fate) gave him his ^ “reasunng up 

a few days before his execution, ,c„,„,nns with 

this simple relic he partiality, he 

which It was associated Wit p„-(,e Charles 

reprobated the heartless ingratitu e 
and among the honourable 
reign’s character, he most of a 

to the last of the Stuarts ^ kindness 

The remembrance t-f “ I, cost h.m 

became a port of my fathers consti u seemed 

no effort to retain it m his memory 
to feel the of an “re qut.e i= 

mind whenever he had an “W J ,0 

The chtld, the friend, nay, Se ^ome acknow 

whom hewas obliged, was sure otejve^ 

Mgmenl I shall ^ cf Swatheling, which 

his naval patron in the lit of twenty years 

.called up all his gratitude at t e ^ struggled 

•A-rougl. old admiral, who gave free 

hard to hide his emotiw , their 

course to his feelings, while the tear 
rugged cheeks in sympathy daughter of good 

Good breeding is said cordiality m my 

nature There was an . ty towards an old 

father’s hospitality, a women of all ranks 

friend, a respect and tend n^a^Ued the generous 

and ages and complexrons. 
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your honour pleases ' was the established reply A 
word from my father soon produced the beverage, at 
the approach of which the old sailor was seen to slide 
a quid into his cuff and prepare for action ‘ Does your 
honour remember when we were up the Mississippi, in 
the “ Nautilus ’ sloop of war?* ‘ Ay, my old friend, I 
shall never forget jt, *twas a happy trip — the poor 
Indians won all our heartSi' *Ah ' but, your honour, 
there vas worse company than they in the woods there 
Mayhap you recollect the great black snake that dung 
about the sergeant of Marines, and had wellnigh throttled 
him? ‘I do I do, and the poor fellow was obliged 
to beat Its head to pieces against his own thigh I 
remember it as though it was but yesterday ’ * And the 
rattlesnake, too that your honour killed with your cane, 
five-and forty feet ? * Avast B<»well ' ’ cned my father , 

‘mind your reckoning there, 'twas but twelve, you 
rogue, and that s long enough in all conscience * These 
scenes were highly amusing to out occasional visitors 
and are still remembered with debght by those of his 
familiar fnends who yet survive him 

If benevolence was the strikii^ feature of his disgpsu 
tion, religion was the guide of his conduct, the anchor 
of his hope, the stay of all his confidence There was 
an habitual energy in his pnvate devotions which proved 
the firm hold which Christianity had obtained over his 
mmd Whether m reading or in conversation, at the 
name of God he instantly uncovered his head, by a 
spontaneous movement of religious feeling Nothing 
ut illness ever kept him from church His example 
there was a silent reproof to the idle and indifferent. I 
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see him slill, m imagination, kneeling, unconscious of 
all around him, absorbed in earnest pra)er, and though 
his features were concealed, the agitation of his lener 
able head indicated the fenour of his supplications 
The recollection has often quickened my own indolence. 

Such lias the man nhose mecnor) was endeared to all 
who knew his worth, aRording us a beautiful example of 
a true old English ofiicer 

Utcfmitr 2(t, iSi: 
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FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 
SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD 

Augustine Binell, K C , M P 
Sir Frank Lockwood, who was Solicitor General in Mr 
Gladstones last administration, was one of the best 
loved men of his time. The bluff YotLshireman carried 
a breath of fresh air into politics and law and whereter 
he moved Like Lord Bowen, he was one of that rare 
class — a true legal humonst, and his sayings will long 
be preserved as a tradition of the Bar The book is 
written by Mr Augustine Birrell, and is illustrated by 
several delightful cartoons and caricatures from Sir 
Frank’s pen- 

THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER Col Durand 
The frontier in question is the wild piece of courftry to 
the north and west of Kashmir, where Colonel Durand 
was stationed from 1889 to 1894 He desenbes the 
landscape with an artists feeling for beauty, he writes 
of sport like a true sportsman, and of the little country 
'^arswith a soldier’s knowledge All who are interested 
in the strange Xo-mans Land, which forms the barrier 
wtween Indian and Russian territory, will find this 
000k full of information and charm. 
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)ERMONS BY THE REV, C H SPURGEON 
Selected and Edited by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, LL D 
^Vhen George Eliot heard Spurgeon she thought that 
he had in a higher degree the natural gifts of the orator 
than any man she had ever heard He was not onlj 
the greatest preacher of his day, but in hts waj a great 
writer No man ever used homely English with more 
power and precision All who are interested m the 
fine art of oratory, all lovers of a pure English style as 
well as the myriads who found inspiration in his teach 
mg, should welcome this selection from Mr Spuigeon’s 
best worL 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA Matthew Arnold 
As ' Culture and Anarch) was Mr Matthew Arnolds 
chief contribution to social and political questions so 
“Litcmture and Dogma is his chief work on what was 
always his premier interest— religion. Much which 

ttore the air of paradox when the book was published 
is now accepted as fact, but these chapters remain as a 
record of a i-ery ongmal and rcicrend thinker who, 
though not a professed theologian, did much to lay the 
foundation of progressive religious thought 

A SOCIAL DEPARTURE Sam J Dunrm 

This IS a tale of the travels of two ladies round the 
world. Unchaperoned and untrammelled they set out 
to see peoples and cities and little escapes their notice 
from Onada to Japan Readers of ‘ The Simple 
Adientures of a >rem$3hib Inow how light and sure 
IS the authors touclu The present volume will he 
found not lets wittj and light hearted and picturesque. 



THE PATH TO ROME Hilaire Belloc 

Mr Belloc is perhaps the most brilliant living essayist, 
and he is certainly the finest companion on a journey 
An infectious gaiety, a shrewd eye to observe, and a gift 
of whimsical reflection all combine to make Mr Belloc 
the best of good company The book is illustrated with 
many delightful little drawings by the author 

LIFE OF DEAN STANLEY R E Prothero 
As Dean of IVestminster Dean Stanley exercised an 
influence which is without parallel in modem ecclesi 
astical history His friendship with Queen Victoria and 
with all the great men of the Victorian era makes his life 
a wonderful epitome of the history of his times 

REMINISCENCES OF 

LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 
Lady Dorothy Nevil) who was born in 1836, has passed 
a long life in the heart of the best society She has 
known every statesman, poet, and artist of note from 
Lord Palmerston downwards Her ' Reminiscences 
areakmdof history of our o vn times written with a 
skilful hand by a very shrewd and witty observer As 
one of Disraeli s most intimate friends she has much to 
say about that most mysterious of British statesmen « 

LIFE OF CANON AINGER Edith Sichcl 

Canon Ainger as Master of the Temple was for long 
one of the best known English preachers, and as the 
editor and biographer of Charles Lamb held a high 
position m modem letters- His 'Life, by Miss Sichel, 
IS a sympathetic study of a rare and fascinating person 
ality — one who, while a lover of old ways was jtt close 
touch with all that is best in the modern world. 



THE TfNVEILING OF LHASA. Edmund Candler 
>Ir Candler was the Datfy MaiVs correspondent with 
Sir Francis Younghusbands Tibetan expedition He 
was severely wounded in the first battle, losing an arm, 
but recovered, and entered Lhasa with the expedition 
His book IS a bnlliant account of the work of the army 
and the romance of the “ Hidden Land ’ 

WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM 

G W Steevens 

Mr G W Steevens was the greatest of all war corre- 
spondents. His story of Lord Kitcheners Nile cam 
paign has always been regarded as his masterpiece 
The reader is earned- from the first chapter to the last 
by narratne swifter than any romance. 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY Matthew Arnold 
Matthew Arnolds most notable prose work, in which 
he expounds his philosophy of conduct and educa 
tion. It contains his famous division of the Enghsh 
people into "Barbarians,” "Philistines,” and "The 
Populace," and that gospel of self development and 
culture which is chiefly associated with his name 

LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR 
« ^WALTER SCOTT. Mrs Hughes of Uffington 
Edited by Horace G Hutchinson 
This delightful book will be welcomed m its cheap 
ediuon by all loxereof Sir Walter His " Reminiscences 
and Letters,” published by one of his chief correspond 
ents, cast much light upon the character of one who 
still remains the most heroic figure in literary historj 
No nght minded reader can get too much of Scott’s hfe, 
and those who have exhausted Lockhart and the 
"Journal” will find here further entertainment 



LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN R B O’Brien 
Sir Charles Russell was the greatest of rnodem advocates 
after Sir Henry Hawkins, and he was certainly the 
most impressive figure on the modem Bench He 
played a great part also tn political life, as his work m 
connection with the Pamdl Commission bore ivitness. 
The book gives us a wonderful picture of a massive 
personahty fearless, jus^ subtle, and passionate 

MAKING OF MODERN EGYPT Sir A Colvin 
The writer was not only himself a sharer m the work of 
Egyptian reconstruction but as a distinguished Indian 
Lieutenant Governor he writes of administrative ques 
tions with full inside knowledge. There is not a dull 
page in the book, and the complex story of Egyptian 
development is turned into a romance. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO E S Grogan 
This journey was undertaken by Captain Grogan, on 
the advice of Mr Cecil Rhodes, in the years 189S-9 
He covered practically the whole distance from the 
Cape to Cairo on foot No volume of African travel 
IS so full of stattbng pictures and strange adventures. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY 
HAWKINS (Lord Brampton) 

The late Lord Brampton was the most original figt'Ve on 
the Bench during the last twenty years, and while at 
the Bar he was cmplo>ed m nearly every notable case, 
from the Tichboumc Case downwards. In popular 
estimation “Heniy Hawkins" enjo>ed a fame which 
no lawyer has probably ever equalled His “ Remmis 
cences, edited by a disunguuhed brother lawyer is 0 
^cinating record of a great legal career, and a mine of 
good sioncs and good sajtngs. 


IDYLtS OF THE SEA Frank T. Bullen 

A senes of sketches to which Mr Bullen’s intimate 
acquaintance with the hfe of those who go down to the 
sea m ships imparts peculiar Vividness In his study of 
the present condition of the British mercantile manne 
he sounds an impressive note of warning Conan Doyle 
, says of this book "Bullen's English at his best rises to 
a great height If I wished to show how high, 1 would 
lake that neirt book down, ‘ Idylls of the Sea,’ 

You must admit that there have been no finer pieces 
of descnptive work m our time " 

ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS C Flammanon 

This is an authorized translation of the most popular 
book on astronomy ever written The name of Camille 
Flammanon stands high among modem scientists, and 
in addition to wide knowledge he has the power of 
*• attractive exposition The book is a delightful intro- 
duction to a fascinating study 

LIFE OF LORD DUFFERIN Sir Alfred Lyall. 
This IS the life of the grevtest of modern Bntish 
diplomats by Sir Alfred Lyall Lord Du/Tenn s career 
colored cier} part of the globe It is a story of high 
achleiement and the revelation of a bnlliant And 
fascinating personabty 

LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON F.S Oliver 
It IS to Alexander Hamilton that the Amencan Union 
was mainly dut He represented the intellectual and 
political side as Washington represented the military 
Mr Diner’s book deals miunlj with the work of his 
milurer jears, when be was hammenng the scattered 
States into one nationalny 

And na»\ ether equaffy rro(^*’le Iveii 
Jvf Fnil tut ue over 
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